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John Cassian 


by PETER MUNZ 


Senior Lecturer in History, The University, Wellington, New Zealand 





n this paper I propose to give a description of the thought of John 

Cassian. There are two recent books on Cassian, one in English by 

Dr. Owen Chadwick? andone in French, by Canon Christiani.? I do not 
mean to go over the ground covered by these works but I have set myself 
the task of approaching the ideas of Cassian from a special point of view. 

Joachim of Flora believed that St. Benedict had been the precursor 
of the third age, the age of the Holy Ghost, the spiritual age.* I would like 
to examine the question whether this belief was wholly fanciful or whether 
there are features in the inception of the monastic order to justify it. 

St. Benedict himself had insisted that his Rule was only a code for 
beginners and it would seem that he had indeed thought of it as a minimum 
standard of an evangelical life.‘ It is therefore not easy to give a clear 
answer to our question by investigating the ideas of St. Benedict.® St. 
Benedict himself, however, has indicated the direction in which we might 
seek material for an answer. He had intended that his monks should 
supplement the Rule with the teaching of Cassian.® I therefore propose 
to give a description of the teaching of John Cassian in so far as it can 
throw a light on Joachim’s belief that St. Benedict, who had recommended 
Cassian to his monks, was the precursor of the third age. 

Cassian does not make difficult reading. But as he was exclusively 
concerned with giving practical instruction and advice, his style was 
discursive and his method of writing, from a theological and philosophical 
point of view, both unsystematic and non-technical. I propose therefore 
to interpret his salient ideas with the help of the thought of Origen. This 
proposal is not an arbitrary one. There is to-day no doubt that Cassian 
found his inspiration in Evagrius and that Evagrius in turn was indebted 
to Origen. My proposal to interpret Cassian in.terms of Origen and to 
seek clarification of Cassian’s meaning in the writings of Origen is, there- 
fore, no more than an attempt to short-circuit actual historical dependence 
in the interest of greater clarity. Origen himself, of course, was not held 


1 Fohn Cassian, Cambridge 1950. 2 Fean Cassien, Paris 1946. 
3 Cf., e.g., M. W. Bloomfield, ‘Joachim of Flora’, in Traditio, xiii (1957) 265. 
4 Cf. Dom D. Knowles, The Monastic Order in England, Cambridge 1949, 10. ; 
5 Cf., however, E. Bénz, ‘La Messianita de San Benedetto’, in Ricerche Religiose, vii 
(1931). : 
6 Knowles, op. cit., 11. 
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in great esteem in Southern Gaul among the people to whom Cassian 
addressed himself? and it is, therefore, perhaps hardly surprising when we 
find that Cassian avoided an explicit reference to the thinker to whom he 
was so deeply indebted. This discretion enabled him all the more fully to 
inject a thorough dose of Origenism into the spiritual movement whose 
father he was to become. 

In order to avoid long arguments—irrelevant for the purpose of this 
paper—as to what Origen really said, I will not quote from Origen’s 
writings but will refer solely to the opinions of recognised authorities. 


I 


Cassian was concerned with the Christian life, that is, with the , 


imitatio Christi, a concept also used by Origen.? We must, therefore, ask 


ourselves in the first place: what constituted, in Cassian’s eyes, the Christian — 


life? He wrote that ‘the system of coenobites took its rise in the days of 
the preaching of the Apostles. ...The whole church, I say, was then 
such as now are those few who can be found with difficulty in coenobia’.* 


Cassian goes on to describe how the Christian crowds had fallen away , 


from this early standard of purity and how only a few earnest Christians 
had left the cities and had ‘begun to live in rural and more sequestered 
spots, and there, in private and on their own account, to practise those 
things which they had learnt to have been ordered by the apostles through- 
out the whole body of the church in general’.* This is Cassian’s account of 
the origin of the order of coenobites and it shows in what terms he was 


thinking of the original Christian life. He did not think of monasticism as an | 
extraordinary movement and of the life it enjoined as one of the many | 


possible Christian lives. He thought of it as the Christian life par excellence; 
and he must have believed that to a real Christian there was no alternative. 


Although we now know that this account is bad history, we must | 


recognise in it the basic assumption from which all of Cassian’s arguments 
proceed. The passage shows that Cassian believed that Christian teaching 


demanded the utmost exertion and effort to reach purity—an exertion } 


and effort that was possibly only within the coenobitic movement. It 
never occurred to him that the Apostles, when they had first spread 
Jesus’s teaching, could have meant anybody to continue to live in the 


circle of his family and society, pursue the duties dependent thereon and | 


expect to be saved by his faith in the sacrificial death of God incarnate and | 


by his participation in the Mass. 

One glance at Origen’s views on this matter will help us to improve 
our understanding of Cassian. Origen held that there were two kinds of 
Christians; the majority had mere faith and were therefore the simpliciores. 

1 N. K. Chadwick, Poetry and Letters in Early Christian Gaul, London 1955, 189. 

2 W. Seston, ‘Remarques sur la réle de la pensée d’Origéne dans les origines du 
monachisme’, in Revue de l’histoire des religions, cviii (1933), 201. 

3 Conferences, xviii. 5; E. C. S. Gibson’s translation in Library of the Nicene and Post-Nicene 
Fathers, xi. 

* Loc. cit. 
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The true Christians had real knowledge of the ultimate goal and could 
reach it if that knowledge was matched by good will. In his argument 
against Celsus he did not really defend the simple faith of the simpliciores 
and elsewhere he insisted that only a complete asceticism would enable 
the advanced Christians to ascend to the goal.+ 

It is necessary to stress all this in order to show that to Cassian the 
desert ascetics were just ordinary spiritual Christians, working for the 
salvation of their souls. They were not indulging in extraordinary acro- 
batics and, although he did not say so in so many words, he did not think 
that there was an alternative. The fact that he considered original 
Christian community life to have been nothing less than a coenobitic 
movement shows that he did not think that mere faith in Jesus Christ or a 
participation in the Church’s sacramental system alone could help men 
towards salvation. 

Such an approach is strange to modern readers. We are accustomed 
to accept the theory that when the Christians of the first generation 
realised that the second coming was not as imminent as they had been led 
to believe by their teachers, there began the gradual transformation of 
the community, waiting for the second coming, into a Church which kept 
the spirit alive by the periodic celebration of the sacraments and which 
shaped its organisation by the gradual development of a law. But to 
Cassian, as to Origen, there had been another alternative. Living in an 
age in which the second coming was no longer considered to be imminent, 
and in which they could no longer look upon the Christian community 
as a community of purified saints, they had the firm belief that the 
Christian life was to be a repetition of the struggles of the historical Jesus. 
The notion that a Christian life could be an ordinary life in society either 
merely sanctified or merely guided by the Church, if it occurred to them 
at all, was very dim and unimportant. 


II 


Having established Cassian’s premise, it is first necessary to examine 
the way in which he thought of the fight against sin. To begin with, 
Cassian could hardly see any point in encouraging his monks to be 
virtuous. The mere practice of the virtues, as listed by Aristotle or other 
Greek moralists has never been held to lead to salvation in a religious sense, 
although it may be a consequence of, or a prerequisite for it. Christian 
writers have never been optimistic enough to believe that much good can 
result from a mere encouragement to be virtuous. Cassian was not con- 
cerned with people living in families and societies and going to church in 
order to give some outward expression to their belief that they were 
waiting for God to send his grace to them. Cassian was concerned, instead, 
with the restoration of the human soul to a state of original purity. The 

1H. Koch, Pronoia und Paideusis, Berlin 1932, 84, 87; E. de Faye, Esquisse de la pensée 


d’Origéne, Paris 1925, 116, 119, 1373 W. Volker, Das, Vollkommenheitsideal des Origenes, 
Tiibingen 1931, 59, 79-81. 
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precise meaning of this will be explained later. For the time being it is 
necessary to stress that Cassian was not interested in the particular 
virtues relative to certain social obligations and therefore never had an 
opportunity of telling people to fight for this or that good. To Cassian, the 
main virtue was not to commit sin. This is not because he ignored the 
need for the practice of virtue in human society, but because he had no 
interest in human society as we understand it. In Cassian’s view, and he 
was following Origen in this matter, the existence of bodies and their 
needs was the result of a sin committed by the pure intelligence. The 
virtue of not sinning leads to the re-emergence of purity of heart and the 
disestablishment of all bodily needs and attachments that obscure the 
true kernel, which alone is real, i.e. charity. 

Furthermore, it is necessary to understand precisely what Cassian had 
in mind when he spoke of the battle against vices and sin. To-day we are 
accustomed to associate vice with alcoholism, with opium and sexual 
perversions. It appears from Cassian’s list of vices, which he apparently 
took over with some modifications from Evagrius Ponticus, that he was 
not thinking of such extraordinary depravities at all. He lists as vices some 
eight faults. If we look at these faults we find that each one of them is 
nothing less and nothing more than a habit of mind or behaviour resulting 
from the most normal of all activities: self-assertion and self-love; in short, 
ego-building. 

In Cassian’s view this ego-building (or personality building as we might 
say to-day) can be reduced, step by step, to the eight vices; and conversely, 
each of the eight vices is responsible for one feature in our make-up; from 
gluttony we proceed to drunkenness; from fornication to scurrility and 
foolish talk; from covetousness to theft, perjury, greed and violence; from 
anger to murder; from dejection to bitterness and despair; from accidie to 
laziness and restlessness; from vainglory to heresy; from pride to envy and 
disobedience.! This scheme is not exhaustive. But the trend of Cassian’s 
thought is clear. He held that from the basis of eight positive vices there 
follows, step by step, the whole gamut of our activities, including all the 
minor sins of our daily life. He naturally concludes that salvation would 
consist in the gradual undoing of this superstructure which is built up so 
spontaneously upon the foundation of the basic vices in the course of 
ordinary life. 

The process of undoing had to be a gradual one. The purity of heart 
of which salvation consisted, had to be achieved, step by step, through 
the disappearance of the vices and their shoots. ‘ ““The beginning” of our 
salvation and “of wisdom” is, according to Scripture, ‘“‘the fear of the 
Lord’. From the fear of the Lord arises voluntary compunction. From 
compunction of heart springs renunciation; i.e. nakedness and contempt 
for all possessions. From nakedness is begotten humility; from humility 
the mortification of all desires. Through mortification of desires all faults 


1 Conf., v. 16; I have not reproduced the whole scheme. 
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JOHN CASSIAN 


are extirpated and decay. By driving out faults, virtues shoot up and 
increase. By the budding of virtues purity of heart is gained. By purity of 
heart the perfection of apostolic love is acquired.’! Cassian is therefore 
first of all concerned with the task of destroying our activities in, and our 
attachment to, the spatio-temporal world. 

The trend of Cassian’s thought, here, is consistently reminiscent of 
Buddhism. The Buddha taught the chain of causation (Paticcasamu- 
padda).? This chain is very much more abstract than Cassian’s. He taught 
that ‘ignorance causes the aggregate; the aggregates cause consciousness; 
from consciousness arises name-and-form; name-and-form causes the six 
senses; the six senses cause contact; contact causes sensation; sensation, 
craving; craving, grasping; grasping, becoming; becoming, birth; birth 
leads to old age, to death, grief, lamentation, pain, dejection and despair’. 
These are the steps in which the world is built up. Destroy ignorance, the 
Buddha advised, and the whole system will collapse. It would be both far- 
fetched and futile to argue for any Buddhist inspiration in Cassian. But 
for all it is worth, I would like to draw attention to the fact that the 
general tenor of Indian thought on these matters was not unknown in 
the Roman Empire during the third century. In Hippolytus’s Refutation 
of all Heresies the Brahmans are described as people who believe that men 
are ‘captive to their congenital struggles, viz. sensuality and inchastity, 
gluttony, anger, joy, sorrow, concupiscence and such like. And he who 
has reared a trophy of these, alone goes to God’.* Hippolytus’s information 
seems very authentic‘ for he includes in his list ‘joy’. One would expect, at 
first sight, that joy is not a sin that leads to wrong attachments; and 
Cassian certainly did not think so. But in Indian thought it is not merely a 
matter of cutting oneself loose from wrong attachments, but from all 
attachments. The Indians, with their perspicacity, have indeed gone to 
the root of the matter. If Hippolytus, however, had made this information 
up from hearsay, we could almost certainly have expected him to adopt the 
common-sense standpoint and exclude joy from the list and confine it to 
the negative instincts.® 

Cassian aimed at taking to pieces the world of sound and form we are 
living in. He compared the soul of the Christian who had achieved this to 
a ‘spiritual hedgehog’ who is completely feeble and incapable of reacting 
to the outside world.® The purity of heart consists in the state in which 
God is ‘seen’ without nome, without ‘the appearance of an action or an 
outline of any character’.’ 

Evagrius Ponticus, from whom Cassian learnt a great deal, considered 
this point of capital importance. He insisted that the contemplation of 


1 Inst., V. 43- 2 Cf. E. J. Thomas, The Life of Buddha, London 1931, 193. 


* Cf. also J. Fillozat, ‘La doctrine des brahmanesd’aprés St. Hippolyte’, Revue de l’histoire 


des religions, Cxxx (1945) 775 83. 
5 It is not without interest to note that Origen seems to have met Hippolytus during 


his sojourn in Rome about 210/11; R. Cadiou, La Jeunesse d’Origéne, Paris 1935, 63. 
6 Conf., x. 11. ? Conf., x. 5. 
5 
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God in any shape or form could not be compatible with ‘purity of heart’. 
For the contemplation of a form or a shape stamps also upon the contem- 
plating mind a form or a shape.! As long as God is contemplated in a 
certain form or shape, therefore, the contemplating mind itself continues 
to operate in the world of spatio-temporal extension. If that world is to 
be taken to pieces, if it is supposed to collapse in front of our eyes and 
the pure in heart is to remain, we must take good care to contemplate 
God aveideos. Thus the contemplation of God is the end of the monk’s 
activity; and at the same time a sure means of making the mind cease to 
see the world as so many individual shapes and forms and treating some 
as desirable and others as undesirable. 

To return to the argument: the battle against vice is the battle against 
the instincts that attach us to the world and against all those pragmatic 
and predatory ways of seeing the world as consisting of so many different 
objects and individual existences. The mind must be kept free of distur- 
bances? and train itself to be free from those instincts and to be insensitive 
to the world that impinges on it. We must see in Cassian’s battle against 
vice, therefore, not a battle against sordid perversions, but a battle 
against egotism in its most common and most natural form. The battle against 
egotism was the necessary preliminary stage for freeing the mind for the 
contemplation of God. When Cassian enjoined his monks to battle against 
sin he was not thinking of the vice-squads of modern cities but of a struggle 
against egotism. A mind which is constantly occupied with its own little 
schemes and hopes is precluded from the shapeless vision of God. The battle 
against vice can therefore be likened to a gradual emptying of the human 
mind and a stripping or ‘self-naughting’ as the German medieval mystics 
were to put it.® 


III 


Such ‘self-naughting’ leads, in the end, to some form of apathy 
(amaBeve) and Dr. Chadwick observes that already Evagrius had taught 
that in order to arrive at true contemplation the mind must strip itself 
naked not only of evil thoughts but of all thoughts. The battle against 
what Cassian calls vice ensures that the human personality can be sur- 
rendered completely to God aad that nothing will impede such surrender. 
In the end, even the good will must be exterminated. It seems to me that 
Cassian teaches precisely that the reality of autonomy is only to be found 
in self-surrender. The identity of autonomy and self-surrender is indeed 
implied in Cassian’s distinction between the true and the servile self.® 

To do justice to Cassian we must be very precise as to the nature of 


1 Cf. S. Marsili, Giovanni Cassiano ed Evagrio Pontico, Rome 1936, 137, 161. 

2 Conf., i. 6. 

3 In view of these explanations I cannot share either Chadwick’s (op. cit., 95-6) 
or Christiani’s (op. cit., 224) concern at Cassian’s negative preoccupation with sin and 
at his failure to encourage monks to strive for goodness. 

4 Op. cit., 85. 5 See below, end of VI. 
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the condition which can be described as apathy. It seems that he uses the 
concept of apathy with reference to the world we build up by following 
the lead of our egotism. Cassian believes that we must become insensitive 
and apathetic to that world. But the destruction of that world is by no 
means an end in itself. It is the negative effect of spiritual exercises. As 
soon as that world is destroyed, or as soon as we have become insensitive 
to it, the soul becomes the vehicle of God’s charity. This charity manifests 
itself in a positive manner and it would be quite wrong to describe that 
condition as one of apathy. In actual fact, the condition of apathy can 
never exist; for as soon as we succeed in the mortification of desire, the 
positive virtues begin to bud as a consequence of the charity that pervades 
the emptied soul. The only condition which can be described as apathy, 
is the minute point in time when the last desire has left through the front 
door and the new charity is about to enter through the back door. 

Cassian is quite explicit on this. Perfection, he says, is not to be derived 
from mere self-denial. Perfection consists in the charity that flows into an 
undisturbed mind. Quietism and apathy are, at best, the moments of 
transition. Cassian says that perfection is to be reached by the person who 
advances from the position of the ‘spiritual hedgehog’.? 


IV 


If we now turn to some of the numerous passages in which Cassian 
has attempted to describe the positive condition of charity, we find that 
charity itself is an indivisible and celestial contemplation.* But the 
virtues that flow from it can be assessed. There is, first, the ability to be 
a true friend; secondly, the ability to bear the inconveniences imposed 
upon us by other people and, thirdly, the ability to speak with the voice of 
God. These abilities will be discussed in detail below. I will do no more 
here than mention them in order to dispel the impression that Cassian’s 
goal was an apathetic state of mind. 

Cassian is quite justified, in the terms of his own system, in equating 
purity of heart with charity.* Purity of heart results from the cessation of 
vice and, in regard to man’s ordinary life, is a condition of apathy. 
Cassian’s conception of charity was as positive as St. Paul’s. He equated 
purity of heart—which is indeed a negative concept—with charity, 
because he held that the stream of divine charity would flow into the heart 
as soon as it had become emptied of all vicious or sinful thoughts and 
activities. This equation is perfectly justifiable and it does not imply that 
charity is a mere state of quiescence as purity of heart or apathy. When he 
comes to describe the manifestation of charity in our hearts, Cassian rises 
to almost lyrical heights. The participation in divine love, he writes, will 
make men break forth spontaneously into the praise of God in words 
identical with those of the Psalmist. Nor does he remain behind St. Paul 

1 Conf., i. 6. * Conf., x. 11. 3 Conf., x. 10. * Conf., i. 7. 

5 Conf., x. 11. I cannot agree with Chadwick’s remark that this purity of heart or 


apathy is the negative side of charity (op. cit., 93) and that Cassian is lacking in a positive 
conception of charity. 
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in his praise of charity. Indeed the words of Conf. xv. 2 are clearly reminis- 
cent of I. Cor. 13.3 


V 


It is now necessary to examine more closely Cassian’s conception of 
God’s réle in the attainment of purity of heart. The opinion has been 
expressed that Cassian saw God only as the end to be achieved through 
exercise, and failed to understand that God’s help is required for the 
successful performance of these exercises.? 

There is no need to outline the argument of the famous 13th Con- 
ference. But it is perhaps necessary to remind ourselves that Cassian 
recommended as the great formula which would help us to achieve the 
contemplation of God, not only for one instant but for long stretches of 
time, the text ‘O God make speed to save me, O Lord, make haste to help 
me’. To dispel any idea that Cassian may have placed an undue reliance 
on man’s will and power, it is worth quoting from his commentary on the 
formula: ‘It embraces all the feelings which can be implanted in human 
nature, and can be fitly and satisfactorily adapted to every condition, and 
all assaults. Since it contains an invocation of God against every danger, 
it contains humble and pious confession, it contains the watchfulness of 
anxiety and continual fear, it contains the thought of one’s weakness, 
confidence in the answer and the assurance of a present and ever ready 
help.’ ® 

Cassian has a more subtle insight into the workings of grace than most 
modern thinkers, obsessed with the artificial distinctions between nature 
and supernature, eros and agape, can aspire to. 

Our modern habit of distinguishing between nature and supernature 
has made it very difficult for us to appreciate such an insight. We are 
accustomed to distinguish sharply between eros and agape and are therefore 
always inclined to label a process as either the one or the other. An 
analogy from the field of personal relationships may help to make Cassian’s 
conception of the operation of grace more clear. There are times when 
we are quite incapable of loving a friend. But as our intelligence makes it 
clear to us that we must love him, we do well to act towards him as if we 
loved him. We will be under no illusion that such pretence will either fool 
him or cause us to love him. But by putting ourselves constantly in the 
position and atmosphere of love, we are likely to become more sensitive 
to the most minute and feeble movements of love that may stir in our 
hearts. In this way we may be able to pick up and nurture a bud we might 
have overlooked and trampled upon in the state of insensitivity caused 
by our refusal to go through at least the outward motions of love. It seems 
to me that Cassian’s conception of the workings of human will and grace 
can best be understood as an analogy of the process described. In order to 


1 Cf. also Conf., i. 11. 2 O. Chadwick, op. cit., 96, 138. 
P 99, 13 
3 Conf., x. 10. 
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understand Cassian correctly, one must rid oneself of the unfortunate 
dichotomy between eros and agape, man’s love for God and God’s love for 
man. There is no room to go into the origins of this dichotomy; but I 
believe that Cassian and many early Christian writers with him, would 
have been quite opposed to such a distinction. They did not see God’s 
love for man as an entity, so to speak, at the end of the road and thought 
of their own striving for that love as a mere human effort. Their cosmology 
was quite different. They saw divine charity as a vast cosmic force—quite 
pure and absolute in God; and less pure and less strong as one descended 
in the scale of being. But wherever it was found, it was a rivulet of the 
main force. 

One might suppose that if Cassian had been a metaphysician he might 
have said something like this: only God exists; and God is charity. The 
rest of the world, all objects, beings, entities, forces, passions, etc., are 
only emanations from or accretions to, real existence. It is difficult to say 
which of the many theories that could account for the rest would have 
suited him best. He was never given to metaphysical speculation and he 
probably did not think it of any great consequence. But he must have had, 
at the back of his mind, a clear memory of the cosmology of Origen. 

According to Origen’s cosmology, God had at first created only pure 
intelligences. Through a faulty exercise of their free will, these pure 
intelligences had thought of themselves as real existences and had thus 
surrounded themselves with bodies. Each pure intelligence, by becoming 
the focal point of individual desires and attachments, had become fossilised 
into a body of flesh and blood.! Every fossilised existence could either 
wrangle through life by trying to increase its pleasure and reduce its pain; 
or it could endeavour to make the material body subside by becoming 
once more a pure intelligence without desires and attachments—a pure 
intelligence in the likeness of the Creator himself.? 

If one bears this cosmology in mind, one will understand more readily 
that Cassian could not possibly have thought of any distinction between 
agape and eros. There is only one charity in existence—the charity of God 
and the pure intelligences. The force that prompts man’s free will to seek 
the subsidence of the body and the restoration of the original state is 
itself the last trickle of that same charity.* 


1H. U. V. Balthasar, ‘Le Mystérion d’Origéne’, in Recherches de science religieuse, 1936, 
538. 
2 E. de Faye, op. cit., 76, 112-13; W. Vélker, op. cit., 116; J. Daniélou, Origéne, 


Paris 1948, 204. It is worth noting that Origen himself did not really draw a clear distinc- 
| tion between the pure intelligences and God and that such a distinction was attributed 


to him only by Rufinus who was anxious to make him as palatable as possible to his 
Latin readers. Cf. J. Daniélou, op. cit., 216 and E. de Faye, op. cit., 138. 
3 Cf. the remarks of H. de Lubac, Histoire et esprit, Paris 1950, 237. Chadwick, it 


| seems, misunderstands the meaning of this cosmology, for he shares Nygren’s strange 
| view that Origenism only stresses man’s urge for God (op. cit., 184) and that the 


\ ascetic theologian, indebted as he is to Origen, thinks of ‘progress as an advance up a 


ladder and so gives the impression that God is far away behind lofty barriers’ (op. cit., 
179). I find this description more reminiscent of Kafka than of Cassian. 
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In Origenism, and in Cassian, God was both the innermost kernel of | 


the soul and the ground of all existence. Any ascent up a ladder was, there- 
fore, not an ascent from the human to the divine but an urge to overcome 
the human screen that had been erected as an artificial partition between 
the divine soul and God. If there was a human urge, it was at the same time 
the result of grace and the upshot of this cosmology in that it was not really 
possible to see a necessary contradiction between the operations of grace 
and of the human will. Such contradiction can and often does exist, but 
it does not do so necessarily. Cassian stressed the need for effort be- 


cause he saw in it not the opposite of grace but merely another aspect of it. | 


Let us listen to Cassian’s own lyrical description of the process. He 
could hardly have chosen a more apt simile to make his notion clear. 


The basis of each self-hood is charity. Charity is obscured in the assertion ' 


of self-hood and in its growth. It reappears with the gradual decomposi- 
tion of the self and reveals itself, finally, as the kernel of the self, just as 


the slate reappears when the writing has been wiped off. ‘For the nature | 


of the soul is not inaptly compared to a very fine feather or very light wing, 
which, if it has not been damaged or affected by being spoilt by any 
moisture falling on it from without, is borne aloft almost naturally to the 
heights of heaven by the lightness of its nature and the aid of the slightest 
breath: but ifit is weighted by any moisture falling upon it and penetrating 
into it, it will not only not be carried away by its natural lightness into 
any aerial flights but will actually be borne down to the depths of earth 
by the weight of the moisture it has received. So also our soul, if it is not 
weighted with faults that touch it, and the cares of this world, or damaged 
by the moisture of injurious lusts, will be raised as it were by the natural 
blessing of its own purity and borne aloft to the heights by the light 
breath of spiritual meditation; and leaving things low and earthly will 
be transported to those that are heavenly and invisible. Wherefore we are 
well warned by the Lord’s command: “Take heed that your hearts be 
not weighted down by surfeiting and drunkenness and the cares of this 
world” (Luke, xxi, 34). And therefore if we want our prayers to reach 
not only the sky, but what is beyond the sky, let us be careful to reduce 
our soul, purged from all earthly faults and purified from every strain, 
to its natural lightness, that so our prayers may rise to God unchecked by 
the weight of any sin.”! 

I would like to refer to a few passages in order to justify the contention 


~~ 


that some such metaphysic was basic to Cassian’s thought. ‘Love’, he | 


writes, ‘does not only belong to God, it is God.’? And in the following 


chapter he explains that there are different forms of love, suited to — 


different people and for different occasions. Some kinds of love are 


stronger than others; but all kinds ought to be treasured. Nothing, he | 


says, should be put before the love of a brother and the love of friendship 
should be most carefully nurtured.* Love, in every of its manifestations, is 


1 Conf., ix. 4, my italics. 2 Conf., xvi. 13. 3 Conf., xvi. 6. 
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to be tended carefully, and rage and anger are the worst of sins as they do 
greater direct harm to love than any other vice.’ Equally telling is the 
passage where he describes how we ‘must do our best to mount with 
perfect ardour of mind’ from a dim manifestation of love, in which we are 
partaking only of a rivulet, to a participation in the full stream of love.? 
Only with this in mind can we properly understand certain passages in 
Cassian. Cassian believes that we must clean our minds in order to make 
room for divine love. The desire to clean our minds is itself a sign of an 
elementary participation in divine love.* As we break our worldly 
attachments and selfish desires, we are making gradually more and more 
room for divine love. ‘For in what can a weak and fragile human nature 
be like Him except in always showing a calm love in its heart towards 
good and evil, the just and the unjust, in imitation of God, and by doing 
good for the love of goodness itself, arriving at that true adoption of the 
son of God. . . .’4 And finally, he writes, ‘When then anyone has acquired 
this love of goodness of which we have been speaking, and the imitation 
of God, then he will be endowed with the Lord’s heart of compas- 
sion... .’® It would seem absurd to think that Cassian is arrogantly 
presuming that we can expect a human love so perfect. It seems more 
reasonable to understand him as saying that love is a divine force; and 
that, as we are cutting down our egotism, it flows more and more freely in 
us. This love then is ours or God’s, but appropriately there is no sense in 
drawing a distinction because to the degree to which our self is loving, our 
loving self is no longer our loving self. Cassian, like St. Paul, can say when 
contemplation is achieved ‘vivo, autem iam non ego’. He quotes St. Anthony: 
‘that is not perfect prayer in which the monk is conscious of himself or 
that he is praying’.® This can be described as salvation through deification. 

Cassian certainly does not think that such perfection can be obtained 
by men. But when man is cleansed of his egotism through the destruction 
of vice, the man that is left is a vehicle of, or identical with, divine love. 
He can say to him: dilige et fac quod vis. The human will is annihilated and 
the distinction, in such case, between dilige and fac quod vis is merely a 
manner of speaking. It is of course doubtful, and Cassian would be the 
first to admit this, whether many human beings or any human being can 
ever attain to this condition. But we would misunderstand his cosmology 
if we did not see that he thought of salvation in terms of such ultimate 
perfection. The ultimate goal, he says, in another context, is that ‘earthly 
things may be made equal with things heavenly ... that men may be 
like angels’.’ 


VI 


The preceding argument centres upon the belief that every man’s 
innermost kernel is either anchored in, or identical with, the ground of 
charity. The destruction of one’s imaginary self-hood must therefore result 

1 Conf., xvi. 7. 2 Conf., xi. 7. 3 Conf., xi. 8. 4 Conf., xi. 9. 

5 Conf., xi. 10. 8 Conf., ix. 31. 7 Conf., ix. 20. 
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in the emergence of what one might call both one’s self and a being that 


is indistinguishable from the ground of charity. Such a real self is, in the 
last analysis, identical with God; and it is only due to Cassian’s lack of 
metaphysical interest that he never bothered to give clear expression to 
this doctrine. But if one examines his views as to the consequences of the 
attainment of purity of heart, one will see that he thought these conse- 
quences to be identical with those that one would suppose to follow from 
that doctrine. Cassian’s purity of heart is in fact a state of perfection or 
very nearly so. It is definitely not the sort of state which one might expect 
a mere human creature to achieve. 

The outward test of such perfected contemplation, Cassian held, was 
a ‘sudden visitation of sweet odours’. Such contemplation is suavissima 
and makes the spirit oblivious of the fact that it is still in the flesh. In India, 
bliss (ananda) is always said to be coupled with the other marks of the pure 


absolute, with being and with pure consciousness. Unless one is an | 


anthropomorphist, any contemplation of God can indeed only be tested 
by its physical and human correlates, such as, for example, sweetness.” 


How seriously Cassian took the belief that the achievement of perfection | 


is necessary is shown by his contention that it is necessary to achieve 
perfect chastity. He was not content with the eradication of our voluntary 
sexual impulses but insisted also upon the elimination of the involuntary 
ones.* He may well have demanded the physiologically impossible, 
although before reaching rash conclusions we should ponder in this 
context the instructions for the attainment to such chastity given in some 
Indian Tantras. However this may be, it shows that he did not believe that 
Christ’s sacrificial death would ¢o ipso atone for any lack of chastity 
occasioned by those physiological processes in our hodies over which we 
have no control. It is perhaps worth remembering, in this context, that 
St. Augustine considered the involuntary sexual impulses ineradicable. 
He took this as definite proof of the fact that matter is evil.4 But Cassian, 
not tempted, as St. Augustine constantly was, into such simple dualism, 


1 Conf, iv. 5. 

2 I cannot agree with Chadwick’s remark that Cassian is inciting his monks ‘to 
assess the success and the purity of their prayers by the test of hedonism’ (op. cit., 147). 
To recommend sweetness as the test of perfection in prayer is not what one usually 
means by hedonism for to say that one is a hedonist is to say that one is seeking sweetness 
rather than God. Chadwick seems to favour the ‘modern test’, i.e. ‘effect upon life’ and 
he says, indeed (179), that Cassian excludes this modern test in favour of the unreliable 
test of spiritual experience. One could argue against this, first, that the so-called modern 
test can also be very unreliable and, secondly, that Cassian himself was by no means 
unaware of the fact that a monk’s ability to be a true friend even to a brother who does 
not really deserve to be loved and that an ability to live in complete seclusion without 
bitterness against the world one has left, are true tests of successful contemplation. 
(Cf. section VIII, below). 

3 Inst., vi. 20; 22-23; and Conf., ii. 23. I cannot share Chadwick’s opinion that 
Cassian’s concern for chastity must be dismissed as a ‘monomania’ (op. cit., 54) and that 
his ‘doctrine of continence is governed by the impossible ideal of living immune from 
natural processes’ (ibid., 92). This alleged ‘monomania’ was an integral part of Cassian’s 
framework and entirely justified in the context of his thought. 

4 De Civitate Dei, xiv. 24. 
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made no distinction between mind and matter. He did not believe that 
the latter was more intractable than the former. The achievement of 
perfection, he well knew, entails some kind of omnipotence both as a 
presupposition and as a result. This omnipotence would cause complete 
chastity as well as complete purity of heart. 

Cassian was also well aware of the fact that such omnipotence would 
enable the monk who was similis angelo or isangelus, as Evagrius had put it, 
to perform all manner of miracles. But with the sure touch of one who 
understands the spiritual life, he stated categorically that the working of 
miracles is of no consequence. ‘Wherefore we never ought to admire those 
who affect those things (e.g. miraculous cures) for those powers, but 
rather to look whether they are perfect in driving out all sins... the 
height of perfection and blessedness does not consist in the performance 
of those wonderful works but in the purity of love.’! 

Again, a glance at Origen will make all this much clearer. Origen 
taught that a man who has once more become a pure intelligence cannot 
sin, for sinning is precisely the result of being something other than a pure 
intelligence.? Hence the goal of the life of intelligent Christians—not the 
goal of the simpliciores—is not to seek forgiveness of sins but to educate 
themselves until sinning ceases or until they become once again pure 
intelligences, which is the same thing. At the point at which the pure 
intelligence is restored and sinning ceases, the perfect Christian becomes 
like God.*, Origen did, indeed, not scruple to think of the final destiny 
as pure spirit even as the Trinity is pure spirit.* 

There is more evidence to show that Cassian took this form of ‘deifica- 
tion’ quite seriously. He wrote that he who has achieved perfection in 
charity ‘will begin to sing (the Psalms) in such a way that he will utter 
them with the deepest emotions of the heart not as if they were the com- 
positions of the Psalmist, but rather as if they were his own utterances and 
his very own prayer’.® Cassian was here referring to an identity of the 
state of mind between the person who recites them and the person who 
was originally inspired to write the Psalms. The Scriptures, he wrote, lie 
open to us ‘when our experience not only perceives but actually anticipates 
their meaning’.® In the Institutes he says that when the carnal vices are 
driven out, i.e. when the artificial ego we have built up in the spatio- 
temporal world is destroyed, we can understand the Scriptures quite 
naturally without commentator.’ We are, of course, well acquainted with 
innumerable cases of Bibliolatry and Evangelism where similar claims 
are made. But we know that Cassian was no naive Evangelist: when he 
said that the meaning of the Scriptures will be naturally open to us when 
we have purified our hearts, we know that the purification of the heart is 


1 Conf., xv. 2; cf. xv. 6-7. 

2 H. Koch, op. cit., 83; W. Vélker, op. cit., 166, 190. 

3 Cf. Clement of Alexandria, Strom., IV. xxiii, 149. | 

4 E. de Faye, op. cit., 138; but see the remarks about Rufinus’s version, above g n. 2. 
5 Conf., x. 11. 6 Loc. cit. Tv. 34. 
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no empty phrase or simple trust in God’s miraculous goodness that will 


make our hearts pure. It is the result of the systematic destruction of the 
screen which we have built up and behind which there is hidden our true 
self which ‘addresses God most familiarly as its own Father’.1 The ability 
to pray thus is evidence of the great progress we have made in the destruc- 


tion of that screen; and at the same time it is a help to even greater progress, _ 


namely, to the silent prayer in which even words are extinguished and in 
which ‘the mind is enlightened by the infusion of that heavenly light’.? 
This prayer, like the Pater noster, is the complete imitation of Christ. It is 
the final condition of perfection prefigured here on earth by our Lord 
himself. It was not customary among the Latin Fathers to regard Jesus 


himself as a figure of something. Jesus, they said, was prefigured; but there 


can be no doubt, and one could quote many passages to substantiate it, 
that Cassian believed Jesus to be a figure of our own perfection. When 


Jesus identified himself with the Father, Cassian took it that the invita-_ 


tion to imitate Jesus was an invitation to be like the Father. 

This striking thought of Jesus as the figure or type of our own possible 
perfection goes back to Origen. Origen had taught that what had 
happened to Jesus when he was on earth in the flesh was the figure of 
the struggle for perfection that was to take place in all those that sought 
perfection. The true imitator of Christ is therefore the man whose life is 
the true anti-type of Christ’s life. The true anti-type is the life of the 
ascetic and of the martyr.® 

I doubt whether in this very important respect, Cassian went beyond 
the notions of the School of Alexandria. He was aiming at what can only 


be described as deification. This may sound shocking to modern ears, but | 


it is in fact not. He was not thinking of deification of man but of the 
deification of what is left when our vices and attachments that result 


from them have been broken down. The word ‘deification’ may be | 


misleading. For Cassian almost certainly is not thinking of a process 
whereby something that is not divine is made divine. We are nearer his 
real meaning when we recall that he frequently called us ‘servile’ when 


- 


living according to our vices and ‘free’ when living in imitation of God.® | 


He apparently distinguished between a false self, built up by wrong 
attachments, and a true self which is almost identical with God. There is 
really no question of deification here, but simply a destruction of the 
screen that has been erected around the divine kernel. 

It is, therefore, understandable that Cassian should have thought that 
the essence of the Christian life is a war within the personality and that 
the Christian way is not quiet and gentle or pleasant, but a battle fought 

1 Conf., ix. 13. 2 Conf., ix. 25. 


3 Tbid. 4 E.g., Conf., xi. 7. 
5 H. de Lubac, op. cit., 210, 213; W. Vélker, op. cit., 149, 218. “The earthly life of 


Christ was a grand symbolic drama, a divine mystery play for the enlightenment of } 


humanity. The whole process of Christ, as our divines used to call it, is to be re-enacted 


in little in the spiritual experience of the believer:’ W. R. Inge, Origen (Proc. Brit. Academy, | 


1946), Xxxii. 131. 6 E.g., Conf., xi. 7. 
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within the soul. Cassian’s distinction, however, between the servile and 
the free self and the consequent battle between the two, is made in perfect 
correspondence with Origen who wrote in his Commentary on St. John that 
the perfect Christian had ceased being a man and that all should endeavour 
to cease being men and strive to become gods. 

Both Origen and Cassian thought of deification as the clearing of the 
divine kernel from all accretions of supposed self-hood and not as the 
transformation of the human into the divine.? 


VII 


It follows from the views developed in section VI that every Christian 
must carry out the redemption in himself and that he cannot rely upon 
being saved—whatever this may precisely mean—by faith in the sacri- 
ficial death of Jesus on the Cross. This was indeed Origen’s view® and 
we cannot understand Cassian’s meaning unless we take it that he shared 
Origen’s views on this matter. 

Cassian’s teaching on the efficacy of the human will and of works has 
often been regarded with suspicion. He is so little concerned with the grace 
that flows from Christ’s sacrificial death and with the grace that accom- 
panies the celebration of Mass that writers have often wondered how 
Pelagian he actually was. The answer is that he was not at all Pelagian 
and that he was as sensitive of the need for grace as any Christian writer. 
The point is, however, that the question whether monks were Pelagians or 
not, could only arise once the Origenist background to all monastic 
thought was forgotten. Without Origen’s view that Jesus’s life was the figure 
of man’s struggle for perfection and that Christ had been an educator 
rather than a divine sacrifice, all insistence on human effort must indeed 
savour of Pelagius’s influence. To Pelagius, effort and grace constituted 
two alternatives, because he had been brought up to believe that Christ’s 
death had caused the forgiveness of sins, by grace. But to Cassian, who 
did not believe that Christ’s sacrificial death had wiped out sin, effort 
was merely another aspect of grace. 

The point needs considerable emphasis. Cassian was no heretic and 
never explicitly denied the necessity and the saving efficacy of the sacra- 
ments. But one thing seems certain. Although he showed some reverence 
for ‘the heavenly manna’,* Dr. Chadwick comments rightly ‘that he lays 


1 See H. Rahner, ‘Das Menschenbild des Origenes’, Eranos Jahrbuch 1947, xv. 228-9, 
238. 
2 For a fuller understanding of the meaning of deification see M. Lot-Borodine, 
‘La doctrine de déification dans l’église grécque’, Revue de V’histoire des religions, 1932, 20; 
and the remarks by W. Bousset, Kyrios Christos, Géttingen 1913, 425. In view of all this 
the strength of Chadwick’s criticism of Cassian is difficult to understand: ‘The notion 
that man must not only aim at praising and worshipping God like the angels but must 
attempt to step beyond the physical conditions of common life, we cannot but regard as 
disastrous’ (op. cit., 93). Given Cassian’s metaphysical premisses and the whole context 
of Eastern theology, his views on deification were both natural and necessary. 

3 J. Daniélou, op. cit., 170. 4 Conf., xxii. 7. 
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surprisingly little emphasis upon it in relation either to the common life 
or to the spiritual progress. In the desert the celebration of the Eucharist 
was a physical difficulty and the early monastic movement tended to play 
down its importance, for their deepest thoughts upon the nature and the 
search for perfection left the visible church on one side’. I find all this 
quite consistent with Cassian’s approach.” To Cassian, Jesus had founded 
the search for perfection—not the visible Church. Nor did he think that 
the sacrificial death of Christ on the cross was in any sense final. He was 
far from the protestant standpoint of regarding Christ’s death as some kind 
of substitution sacrifice and also very far from the more catholic stand- 
point which has institutionalised that sacrifice and rests content with its 
periodic celebration. In Cassian’s view, briefly, sin cannot be wiped out 


or forgiven through Christ’s sacrificial death. It is therefore not surprising | 


to find that he sees in Jesus, first and significantly, the divine teacher of 
prayer. The Incarnation was a divine revelation. It helps us to fight sin 


because it taught us how to pray. In comparison with this fact it is of | 


less importance to Cassian that the Word has become Incarnate in order 
to suffer a sacrificial death. Cassian is further removed than most Christian 


thinkers from pagan overtones and from reminiscences of a dying god and — 


of ransom, substitution or expiatory sacrifices. 

Cassian, always following Origen, thought of Jesus mainly as an 
educator. Harnack, as is well known, used to insist that expiation of sins 
through the sacrificial death of Jesus on the Cross was barely mentioned 
in the second century. To Origen and to Cassian after him, Christianity 
was an educational ideal—not the forgiveness of sins through Christ’s 


Passion. Origen and, we may suppose, Cassian believed that the task of | 


the Logos both before, during and after the Incarnation was always the 
same, i.e. to act as a shrewd and wise teacher and to cajole the soul. To 
Origen, in brief, Christ was an educator, not an effective sacrifice.® 
Only if these views are clearly understood does it become possible to 
appreciate Cassian’s position. Cassian held, in fact, that everything is left 
to us and that without the most strenuous struggle and effort, the soul 
cannot reascend to God. At the same time he thought that grace was 
essential for the success of the struggle. To the generations that have come 
after him these two views are incompatible. We have become so used to 
the notion that Christians believe that their salvation depends upon their 
faith in Christ’s sacrificial death, that the assertion that everything 


depends on the human struggle is always taken to be a contradiction of | 


the belief that everything depends on divine grace. But if one calls a mist 
over the face of time and realises that to Cassian Jesus was a teacher and 


1 Op. cit., 181; cf. also the remarks of Dom G. Dix, The Shape of the Liturgy, 1945, 
2 See R. Reitzenstein, Historia monachorum und historia lausiaca, Gottingen 1916, 
$ H. Koch, op. cit., 31, 64, 74, 78; E. de Faye, op. cit., 97, 114, 122, 124-5; H. de 


Lubac, op. cit., 216; W. Volker, op. cit., 78; Cf. G. Anrich, Clemens u. Origen als 
Begriinder der Lehre vom Fegefeuer, in Theologische Abhandlungen f.H. Holtzmann, 1902, 103. 
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that to him the Passion was not an effective sacrifice through which the 
forgiveness of sins could be obtained, it becomes quite clear that there 
was nothing paradoxical in his insistence upon both the struggle and the 
grace. Cassian, with his belief that Jesus was a teacher and not a sacrifice 
of ransom, expiation or substitution,” could not possibly have imagined 
that any insistence on human effort could be taken to mean that he 
excluded divine grace from the cosmic economy.* 

This can also be made clear by another example. Cassian believed, 
with Orgien, that free will was responsible for the fall of the pure intel- 
ligence and that free will must play its part in the restoration of the pure 
intelligences. But before the upward journey can be commenced, there 
must be an awareness of sin and of the miserable fallen state. This aware- 
ness is vouchsafed both by the last vestige of charity that is still contained 
in every self and by the help and advice extended to it by the revelation 
of the Logos. The knowledge of sin, therefore, which is presupposed by 
every endeavour to climb upwards, presupposes charity by grace. 


VIII 


The last question I would like to consider is that of Cassian’s views on 
human relations, as set forth in the sixteenth Conference, On Friendship. 

He begins by stating that true friendship can only last between people 
who are perfect and of equal goodness.* True friendship must be based 
upon true’ love; but true love cannot be present when one person loves 
another for the sake of a benefit he hopes to derive from him. Therefore 
true love is only possible between people who are perfect, i.e. who do not 
need each other’s help. The love of the weak for the perfect, he says, will 
always be sullied by the weaker’s reproaches and by his inability to put 
up with the slightest inconvenience.® At the same time, the stronger and 
more perfect must love the weak brother as a friend, for he can well afford 
to put up with insults and injuries.* Cassian’s final observation is that a 
friendship entered upon by ‘conspiracy’ cannot last. People cannot remain 
friends if their purpose in friendship is merely to gain an advantage from 
the friendship. A friendship, to be harmonious, can only exist among ‘those 
whose life is pure and who are men of the same goodness and purpose’.’ 

The whole doctrine stands in intimate connexion with Cassian’s 
discipline. As long as we are not cleansed of egotism, love pursues some 


1 I cannot share Chadwick’s surprise in his comment on Conf., xx. 8-g: ‘It sounds 
as if the soul must work a little before this grace can be bestowed,’ op. cit., 60. 

2 It is impossible to exaggerate the importance of the fact that there was no room in 
the Alexandrian Platonic tradition for the belief that Christ’s death had been an effective 
sacrifice. Cf. also J. Wytzes, ‘Paideia and Pronoia in the Works of Clemens Alexandrinus’, 
Vigiliae Christianae, ix. 156. 

3 Both Clement and Origen had insisted that there is no contradiction between the 
proposition that ‘God wishes us to be saved by means of ourselves’ and the statement 
that no spirit can be saved without entering into fellowship with the Logos. See Adolf 
Harnack, History of Dogma, London 1894-9, ii. 365-6. , 

4 Conf., xvi. 5. 5 Conf., xvi. 24. 

6 Conf., xvi. 23. 7 Conf., xvi. 28. 
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selfish end and seeks a satisfaction. It is, therefore, hardly love and cannot 
last. True love is possible only when our selfish desires are overcome. At 
that moment we become the vehicle of pure and divine love. Then we are 
capable of loving others without expecting a return. In this sense the 
cultivation of true friendship, as opposed to conspiratorial friendship, is 
part of the discipline that is both the way of divine love and the result of 
divine love. In view of what has been said above about the operation of 
grace, it is not difficult to see why Cassian stresses the intimate relation 
between spiritual exercises and the emergence of love for one’s neighbour. 

In this Conference the Ciceronian reminiscences are confined to the 
title and to two or three paragraphs. Cicero’s treatment of friendship 
compared to Cassian’s is indeed naive. Cicero understands the need for 
selflessness! and he realises that friendship cannot exist except among 
good men.? But in the end he does believe that love is something that can 
be turned on and off according to the worthiness of the object? and 
advises that one should not love slaves or the companions of one’s early 
youth because they are rarely one’s equals in virtue and character.‘ 
This conclusion is in sharp contrast to Cassian’s insistence that the stronger 
and more virtuous must love the weaker brother, for his purity of heart 
can well afford to put up with insults and injuries.® It had never occurred 
to Cicero, as it had to Cassian, that love can become a more potent and 
elastic tool when it is the result of spiritual exercises. Spiritual exercises 
result in purity of heart; purity of heart enables man to contemplate God; 
and such contemplation of perfect charity® makes the monk himself 
partake of perfect charity which, unlike faith and hope, will abide 
without end.’ In this way Cassian had understood that love of one’s 
neighbour or love in friendship can well become something that transcends 
the merely natural love of a man for another man who has certain good 
or desirable qualities, i.e. who deserves to be loved. He saw that love, as 
the result of spiritual exercises can become incommensurate love, i.e. a 
love that is given freely even though the object loved does not deserve it. 


IX 


In conclusion, it is now possible to arrive at a clear understanding of 
what Cassian thought about society and history. He fully appreciated 
Origen’s argument that it is really unsatisfactory to dwell on the historical 
Jesus and that to do so should be no more than a transitory stage; for the 
life of Jesus is a prefiguration of the transformation that is to take place 
in every Christian. The significance of these arguments is precisely that 
they show how Cassian was moored to the Christian tradition without 
believing that the forgiveness of sins was achieved once and for all, 
through the historical death of Christ on the Cross. 


1 De Amicitia, xvii.64. * Ibid., xviii. 65. 3 Tbid., xxii. 85. 4 Ibid., xx. 74. 
5 Conf., xvi. 23. 6 Conf., xvi. 13. 7 Conf., i. 11. 
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As a result, Cassian’s attitude to society and history differed profoundly 
from the one that was to become popular through the writings of St. 
Augustine. To Augustine’s way of thinking, the crucial battle for the sal- 
vation of the world had already been won at a certain point in history, by 
the Passion of Jesus Christ. Through his sacrificial death there had been 
founded the Church which made Christ’s grace available to the world. Its 
existences is in many different senses an antidote to the civitas terrena: its 
purpose is not only to provide the channel through which grace flows into 
the world, but also to serve as the model to which human society must en- 
deavour to approximate. Its efforts are partly directed towards the elimin- 
ation of the purely human order and the substitution for it of the order 
prevailing in the Church. It is the task of the Church, therefore, to act 
upon society through the administration of the sacraments as well as 
through precept, preaching and the encouragement of certain policies. 

All this was completely alien to Cassian’s way of thought. He did not 
believe that any useful purpose could be served by the clergy’s attention 
to society. When he thought of salvation he did not think of it in the terms 
in which St. Augustine thought of it. He did not believe that the Church 
was to act upon society and remodel it or help it to remodel itself, until 
the day when the end of all history was to take place. Salvation to him 
meant the attainment of the individual monk’s perfection in complete 
charity. It could not possibly have occurred to him that Christian brotherly 
love could be taken to require men ‘to save society from the ravages of the 
barbarian chieftains. 

The real battle for salvation, Cassian thought, cannot be fought in 
societies that have evolved in the course of history. It must be fought in 
the context of monastic discipline; that is, in a society, but in a completely 
reconstructed society. Far from simply extolling the life of the anchorite, 
which he knew was the pinnacle of perfection, or from supporting the 
coenobites, he very shrewdly understood that the two ideals of anchorites 
and coenobites are mutually interdependent. He looked upon the com- 
munity life of the monks as part of the necessary discipline. He was not in 
the least impervious to the problem of social life; he merely reckoned that 
the life of natural society had to be replaced by the life of monastic 
society in order to make a beginning. He was, among other things, a 
reformer of society. And this is, of course, true also of Benedict. The 
monastic movement was an attempt to replace natural society by a social 
life in the framework of which the struggle for redemption could begin. 
The monastic life, we read in abbot Butler’s Benedictine Monachism, has 
as its object the sanctification of the monk’s soul. He serves by leading a 
life in community in accordance with Gospel counsels.1 Whatever we 
may think to-day and whatever may have been in the minds of the 
founders of some special orders, early monasticism was not considered by 
its founders and practitioners to be something above the ordinary. It was 
to them a minimum standard of Christian life. If the founders of the 

1E. C. Butler, Benedictine Monachism, London 1924, 29. 
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monastic movement had had their way, there would have been no — 


medieval society and history. There would only have been the history of 
the struggle for redemption, i.e. the history of the reformed (monastic) 
society. I think historians have not been sufficiently alive to the fact that 
in the intention of Cassian and his followers, sacred history would have been 
the history of the monks—a continuation of the historia lausiaca.1 Cassian, 
for instance, did not think of monasticism as an element in medieval 
society but as an alternative to medieval society. 

If one considers what Cassian thought of the origin of the human, 
bodily self, it becomes quite clear that Cassian did not think society 
capable of being saved. He believed that any attempt at ordinary, social 
virtue is necessarily intertwined with man’s selfish desires and that these 
selfish desires would only perpetuate the existence of bodies and their 
attachments. He thought, first, that any attempt at social virtue would, 
in the ordinary course of events, be defeated by the egotistical desires 
with which they are linked and that society would, therefore, never be 
anything else but a vast system of men preying upon men. Secondly, 
Cassian believed that any attempt at a perpetuation of human society 
was a violation of the cosmic economy. For in this economy men and their 
societies had emerged because the pure intelligences had strayed from their 
original path.” The centre of the Christian life, according to Cassian, is 
not work but prayer. Prayer is the weapon to fight vice and silent un- 
utterable prayer or the Lord’s prayer is the final fruition of the battle 
against egotism. But prayer was to Cassian not a special activity, to be 
performed once or twice a day leaving time free for independent pursuits; 
prayer was the Christian’s full-time occupation and the time spent in 
prayer in the strict sense was merely its most concentrated phase. ‘Let 
sleep come upon you still considering this verse, till having been moulded 
by the constant use of it, you grow accustomed to repeat it even in your 
sleep. When you wake let it be the first thing to come into your mind, let 
it anticipate all your waking thoughts, let it when you rise from your bed 
send you down on your knees, and thence send you forth to all your work 
and business and let it follow you about all day long.’* And again: ‘For 
he prays too little who is accustomed only to pray at the times when he 
bends his knees. . . . And therefore what we would be found when at our 
prayers, that we ought to be before the time of prayer. For at the time of its 
prayers the mind cannot help being affected by its previous condition, and 
while it is praying, will be either transported to things heavenly, or 
dragged down to earthly things by those thoughts in which it had been 
lingering before prayer.’* This last passage seems to be quite crucial to 
an understanding of Cassian. It not only shows the necessity of making 

1 The Historia Lausiaca was written entirely in the spirit of Evagrius’s ascetic theology. 
Cf. R. Draguet, ‘L’histoire lausiaque’, etc., Revue d’histoire eccl., xlii. 42. 

2 Chadwick’s criticism of Cassian for failing ‘to support the collapsing bulwarks of 
society’, op. cit., 179, seems to me to be based upon a misunderstanding of the cosmic 
economy upon which Cassian’s thinking was based. 

3 Conf., x. 10. * Conf., x. 14. 
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the Christian life a full-time occupation; it also shows very clearly his 
subtle understanding of the workings of grace. To put ourselves in the 
right frame of mind before prayer is not a substitute for prayer or grace; 
but it will make us more sensitive and receptive to grace. Weak vessels 
that we are for grace, we must strenuously and planningly exploit every 
opportunity of making ourselves as sensitive as possible. 

In Cassian’s eyes the social life of the reformed society had a most 
essential place in the struggle for redemption. In his discussion of the 
relative merits of the coenobite and the anchorite ideas, Cassian showed 
a quite uncanny practical shrewdness. He explained that the anchorite is 
likely to be proud and conceited for having achieved perfection in 
complete solitude. Such pride and conceit is only avoided with the 
greatest of difficulties by a man who is living alone and without ties and 
without duties. Furthermore, the freedom of the anchorite’s life is hindered 
by the necessary concourse of people who come to admire him. Men 
who seek the solitary life without having been trained in community life 
are always imperfect. “They boil over at intercourse or conversation with 
brethren . . . they are living in solitude [and] cannot stand the vastness 
of that silence which they themselves have courted, inasmuch as they 
themselves do not even know the reason why solitude ought to be wanted 
and’ sought for, but imagine that the value and main part of this life 
consists in this; viz. in avoiding intercourse with the brethren and simply 
shunning and loathing the sight of man.’* The coenobite, on the other 
hand, subject to the rule and the exigencies of community life, can more 
easily ‘mortify and crucify all his desires and, according to that salutary 
command of evangelical perfection, take no thought for the morrow’.® 
Cassian, therefore, concludes that it is hard to find a monk who reaches 
perfection through either way alone. The coenobite will find it hard to 
achieve purity of contemplation in solitude; and the anchorite will find 
it hard ‘to acquire a disregard for and a stripping-oneself of material 
things’.4 The contemplation in solitude is admittedly the last goal; but 
the discipline of community life is necessary as a preparation. ‘And we 
ought to know that if we retire to solitude or secret places, without our 
faults being first cured, their operation is but repressed, while the power 
of feeling them is not extinguished.’® 

Cassian showed himself immensely practical when he put it this way. 
He admitted that there were a few extraordinary men such as abbot 
Moses, abbot Paphnutius and the two Macarii, who were masters of both 
forms of life, so much so that it was not easy to tell in which they excelled. 
But for more ordinary people he prescribed the course of community life 
as a necessary discipline. 

Cassian is so very remarkable because of this very insight into the 
interdependence of good deeds and personal perfection. Personal perfec- 
tion cannot be achieved without good deeds; and good deeds are the result 

1 Conf., xix. 6. 2 Conf., xix. 10. - 3 Conf., xix. 8. 
* Conf., xix. 9. 5 Conf., xix. 12. 
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of personal perfection.1 He wrote that abbot Moses and abbot Paphnutius 
and the two Macarii received other people with ‘imperturbable patience, 
and men fancied that all the days of their life they had neither learnt nor 
practised anything but how to show common civility to those who came’.? 
In the following chapter he made it quite clear that it is a sure sign of 
lacking perfection when no good deeds flow from the contemplative life. 
Anchorites that simply loathe and shun the sight of a man are people 
who have gone into the desert for no good purpose. It is, therefore, clear 
that in Cassian’s eyes there is a fundamental relationship between the 
efforts of the anchorite and those of the coenobite.* 

It is now possible to see very clearly that Joachim of Flora had many 
good reasons for believing that St. Benedict, whose Rule had provided 


the organisation and frame for the Christian life which Cassian had ' 


envisaged, was the precursor of the third age, the age of the Holy Spirit. 
Joachim believed that in the third age there will only be the contemplative 
life as lived zn cenobio.* Whether the rule of intelligentsia spiritualis, which he 
expected in the third age, was the same sort of thing as the pure contem- 


plation of God aimed at by Cassian, is another question. It was merely — 


my purpose to show in this paper that Joachim’s choice of St. Benedict 
as the precursor of the third age was by no means fanciful> and that it 
betrays a clearer understanding of the aims of Benedictine monasticism 
than is shown by many later historians who believe that St. Benedict’s 
Roman sobriety canalised Egyptian fanaticism so that the monastic move- 
ment could eventually ‘find a place as part of medieval social life, instead 
of standing outside it’.6 Such and similar judgments show that the 


historians who made them seized upon some incidental consequences of | 


monasticism and overlooked the spirit which had presided over its 
inception and which, in countless cases, continued to exercise a directive 
influence on it. 


1 In view of this, I cannot agree with Chadwick that Cassian recommends acts of 
altruism merely as useful and ‘quasi-optional’ aids in the struggle for personal perfection, 
op. Cit., 105. 

2 Conf., xix. 9. 

3 It seems to me that Chadwick fails to do justice to Cassian’s insight into the inter- 
dependence of the ideals of anchorites and coenobites. He writes as if the decision in 
favour of the one or the other depended not on spiritual principles but on personal whims, 
op. cit., 49-52 and 178. 

4 See H. Grundmann, Studien iiber Foachim von Flores, Leipzig 1927, 129, 132, 149. 

5 This conclusion cannot come as a surprise when one recalls how deeply rooted 
Joachim was in the Cistercian conception of monachism (E. Buonaiuti, Gioacchino da 
Fiore, Rome 1931, 109 ff.) and that the ideals of Cistercian monachism in turn were 
largely derived from St. Benedict and from Cassian (E. Gilson, The Mystical Theology of 
Saint Bernard, London 1940, 28-32). 

6 O. Chadwick, op. cit., 5. 
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Pluralists in the Province of Canterbury 
in 1366 


by C. J. GODFREY 
Rector of Donhead St. Andrew, Shaftsbury, Dorset 





t has long been recognised that one of the most valuable documents 

about pluralism is the lengthy return of pluralists made in 1366 in 

accordance with a constitution of pope Urban V. In this return! 
detailed information was sent in to archbishop Simon Langham by the 
various diocesans, containing the names of pluralists residing at the time 
in their dioceses, the value of their emoluments, their benefices and 
academic titles. It has an obvious value as a clergy-list, containing the 
names not only of several distinguished clerks who held office in the 
government service, but also of humbler men, as well as of that interesting 
class of university graduates to whom the acquisition of ecclesiastical 
benefices became a financial necessity. 

It was in the autumn of 1362 that Guillaume de Grimoard, a native 
of Languedoc, and abbot of St. Victor, Marseilles, became pope as 
Urban V, and not many months later issued a bull ‘Horribilis’,? in which 
he condemned the greed which perverts the hearts of pluralists. He 
contrasted these men with the countless prudent and learned clerks, in 
the schools and elsewhere, unbeneficed, and so poor that their very studies 
were in danger. 

Three years later there followed the constitution ‘Consueta’ published 
at Avignon on 4 May 1366.° After the usual form of such constitutions, 
the state of affairs is deplored in pious language. It has come to the pope’s 
hearing that certain churchmen were holding in excessive number, 
whether with or without dispensation, benefices of various types, in- 
cluding sinecures. Consequently there is non-residence, together with a 
diminution of divine worship and hospitality, as well as dilapidation of 
estates and fabrics, and a growth of vices. All this is the consequence of 
men being without the oversight of their own rectors. In a reference 
especially applicable to England, the constitution criticises certain clerks 

1 Printed in Registrum Simonis de Langham, ed. A. C. Wood (C. & Y. Soc., liii., 1947-8), 
1-109. For the London diocesan returns see Registrum Simonis de Sudbiria, ed. R. C. 
Fowler and Canon C. Jenkins (C. & Y. Soc., xxxviii., 1930), 148-82, together with the 
analysis by Canon Jenkins in xxxvi-xliv of the introduction. The canon law relating to 
pluralism is summarised in Pluralism in the Medieval Church, by the late A. Hamilton 
Thompson (Associated Architectural Societies’ Reports, xxxiii-xxxvi), including a 
biographical list of 136 pluralists holding one or more benefices in the diocese of Lincoln. 

2 For text see Annales Monastici, ed. H. R. Luard (R.S.), iii. 413-14. 

3 Reg. Langham (C. & Y.), 1-5. 
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who hold an excessive number of dignities and prebends. Urban V 
clearly has in mind the group of men of whom William de Wykeham was 
the leading example with his eleven prebends and two benefices with cure. 

The constitution goes on to say that within one month (extended in 
the case of England to six months) all pluralists were to declare their 
benefices, whether actual or expectative, to the bishop of the diocese in 
which they were dwelling at the time. The values according to the 1291 
papal assessment are to be stated, or in the case of untaxed benefices, 
their average yearly amount. Nothing is to be omitted, not even chaplain- 
cies and pensions. At the expiration of the month (or six months) all 
pluralists will be reduced automatically to the possession of one benefice 
with cure of souls plus one compatible benefice, at the incumbent’s 


choice. Benefices thus rendered vacant will be reserved to the pope’s — 


provision. Should they be unlawfully retained the two compatible 
benefices are also to be reserved, and the holders excommunicated—with 
absolution obtainable only from the papal curia, save in case of death— 
and debarred from holding any ecclesiastical benefice. 


This practice of calling in existing pluralities at the commencement | 


of a pontificate had been inaugurated by Boniface VIII. It was designed 
not to abolish pluralism, which would have been an unrealistic policy, 
but to keep it in check, while at the same time the wholesale granting of 
dispensations which would follow, for the renewal of pluralities, would 
be both an assertion of the authority of a new pope and a practical means 
towards his fiscal advantage. 

The diocesan bishops were allowed one month in which to compile 


their returns, following the reception of particulars from the pluralists | 


resident in their dioceses. They were then to forward them to their 
metropolitans, who within four months were to send them to the curia. 

In the province of Canterbury the returns were made with a prompt- 
ness and exactitude which is in itself a testimony to the deference and 
respect with which the English clergy regarded the Holy See. Throughout 


the summer and autumn of 1366 the pluralists, with probably very few ; 
exceptions (of whom Wycliffe was one, and another Walter de Baketon — 


who was abroad collecting the archbishop’s pallium), dutifully sent in the 
details of their benefices. They did not do so without protest, and Mag. 
Roger Otery, LL.B., commissary to bishop Charlton of Hereford, doubtless 
voiced the feelings of many in the defence of pluralism which he included 
with his return.? 

An industrious and educated person, he says, can look after two or for 
that matter ten churches more effectively than some men could look after 
one. The essential thing is that he lives a good life and spends well what 
he receives. In other words, it is better for a parish to have a good and 
prudent incumbent though at a distance, than a bad or indifferent one on 
the spot. For himself, Otery defends his usefulness to the Church, especially 
in the work of the correction and reformation of wrongdoers. He maintains 

1 Reg. Langham, 44-5. 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


that it has been the custom of the English Church from time immemorial, 
and with the approval of Rome, for deserving clerks to receive a plurality 
of benefices, especially sinecures. Nevertheless he lists his benefices, 
declaring that he will obey the mandate of pope Urban. 

During November the returns were received from the diocesan bishops 
by Simon Langham, who had been translated from Ely to Canterbury in 
the preceding July. He acted in the matter with a praiseworthy minimum 
of delay, and remitted the returns to the papal court on 13 January 1367. 

The total number of entries in the returns is 576, of which the diocese 
of London has by far the greatest number, viz. 169. Other dioceses which 
at the time of the enquiry had considerable numbers of pluralists as 
residents 2 were Lincoln (72), Salisbury (56), Exeter (41) and Coventry 
and Lichfield (39). The smallest are Rochester and Llandaff, with five 
each. The returns do not take into account the three dioceses of the 
northern province—York, Durham and Carlisle—though of course many 
of the pluralists resident in the south held livings in the north. There are 
no returns from the Welsh dioceses of Bangor and St. Asaph, though there 
are from Llandaff and St. David’s. All the English dioceses of the province 
of Canterbury are included. 

The actual number of pluralists is rather less than the number of entries, 
as some of them make their returns in more than one diocese. Thus twenty- 
three pluralists enter their returns in two dioceses, and one (Bartholomew 
de Bourn) makes his return in each of the three dioceses in which he is 
beneficed. It is not always easy to account for this multiple entry, except in 
the case of nine of these two-dozen clerks, who are resident in London 
though not beneficed there. The actual number of individual clerks hold- 
ing more than one benefice is 551. In the case of several of the clerks who 
make a duplicate entry, the figures differ—for the same person in different 
dioceses—though as a rule only slightly. Another indication as to the 
caution we must show concerning the absolute accuracy of these records 
is that in the case of eight of the two-dozen ‘duplicate’ clerks, the clerk 
concerned is styled ‘priest’ in one of his certificates but not in the other. 
There are also one or two slight divergencies in academic titles and degrees. 

We shall now consider the groups of these pluralists who are probably 
of the most interest—the wealthy clerks at the very top of the list from the 
point of view of emoluments, the graduates, and the humble chantry and 
parochial clergy. 


1 Otery had a rectory, five prebends, and one portion, bringing in a combined sum 
of £55 1s. 4d. (He makes a mistake in addition, overstating his total by £1.) Two of the 
benefices were, however, being legally disputed. One prebend, at Ottery St. Mary, worth 
only 3 marks, he had been given not for his own benefit but for the sake of the collegiate 
church there, recently founded. He again reveals the high opinion which he had of 
himself when he states that he was given a prebend at Westbury (10 marks) as that 
church was destitute of counsel. 

2 It is important to remember that the pluralists listed for each diocese are those 
actually resident within it, irrespectively of where they were beneficed. Thus there were 
72 resident in Lincoln diocese, though there were 136 pluralists who actually held a 
benefice in that diocese. 
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The Wealthy Pluralists 
There are altogether twenty-four pluralists with a combined income 


each of £100 or more. This group is of great interest as comprising the , 


richest clergy in the Canterbury province, with the exception of course 
of the bishops. Though practically all the bishops had been pluralists in 
their day, on attaining the episcopacy they were required to relinquish all 
former benefices.1 

The richest pluralist by a long way is William de Wykeham (London), 


who has £873 6s. 8d., drawn from thirteen livings. They are scattered | 


over a wide area, including a prebend in Dublin. His most valuable 
benefice is the archdeaconry of Lincoln (£350), though he does not 
disdain to hold a rectory in the Exeter diocese worth only £8. Of the most 
curious and saddest features of the returns is the readiness of wealthy 


pluralists to add to their collection even small and insignificant livings, | 


which can have made little difference to their incomes, and yet would 
have been a godsend to many a poor parochial chaplain.* 

Next is Mag. John de Stretle (Lincoln), whose deanery of Lincoln 
(£300) along with four prebends brings him £403 6s. 8d. Mag. Hugo 


Pelegrini (London) has £300 1s. od. from the rectory of Maidstone, the | 
treasureship of Lichfield, and two prebends. David de Wollore (London) | 


is close behind with £270 4s. od., which came from three rectories, includ- 
ing the valuable benefice of Wearmouth (£100) in the Durham diocese, 
which however was also claimed by Mag. William de Arderne (Lincoln). 
Each of these two men lists this rectory amongst his benefices, though 
Wollore seems to have gained the effective possession of it. The latter also 
had eight prebends, including one at Ripon which had greatly declined 
in value owing to the devastation of war, and the hospital of St. John, 
Ripon, worth 100 shillings. 

Mag. William de Askeby (London) drew £265 6s. 8d. from an arch- 
deaconry, a rectory, and a prebend; Thomas de Keynes (London) 
£259 3s. od. from a rectory, the deanery of the royal chapel, Westminster, 


_~ 


and nine prebends; William de Navesby (London) £250 from an arch- ; 


deaconry and three prebends. 

Next in order are—John de Edingdon (Canterbury) £220 r1s. 2d.; 
Mag. John de Briene (Lincoln) £172 6s. 8d.; Roger Holme (London) 
£171 10s. od.; Mag. Richard de Wynnewyke (Lincoln) £169; Mag. 
James de Norton (Salisbury) £157 6s. 8d.; Mag. William de Blyth 


1 Occasionally they were permitted to retain them, as when Clement V allowed | 


Richard Havering, archbishop-elect of Dublin, to retain his benefices for five years after 
his consecration: Reg. Woodlock (C. & Y.), 332. 


2 According to his return, Wykeham’s benefices are as follows: archdeaconry of / 


Lincoln (£350) ; prebend of Sutton, Lincoln (260 marks) ; of Laghton, York (110 marks) ; 
of Ronham, Southwell (55 marks); of St. Mary, Beverley (£16); of Totenhall, London 
(16 marks) ; of Fordington, Salisbury (25 marks) ; of the conventual church of Wherwell 
(60 marks) ; of the conventual church of Shaftesbury (30 marks) ; of Dublin (90 marks) ; 
of Wells (68 marks); of Bridgnorth (£23 6s. 8d.); and the rectory of Manyhynet, 
Exeter diocese (£8). 
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(Norwich) £145; William Gynewell (Lincoln) £133 6s. 8d.; John de 
Welbourne (Lincoln) £116 13s. 4d.1; Henry de Snayth (London) 
£115 13s. 4d.; Henry de Blakebourne (Exeter) £110; Roger de Clonne 
(Salisbury) £109 6s. 8d.; Mag. John de Carleton (Lincoln) £109 3s. 4d.; 
John de Charnele (Coventry and Lichfield) £107 17s. od.; Mag. Michael 
de Northburgh (London) £106 13s. 4d.; William de Swynflet (Norwich) 
£106 13s. 4d.; William de Feriby (Lincoln) £104; William de Courtenay 
(Lincoln) £102 6s. 8d.? 

It is noticeable what a high proportion of this wealthy group, especially 
amongst the very richest, are dwelling in London. This couples up with 
the fact that many of them were in the government service. They were 
not clergymen at all in the modern sense, but rather senior civil servants 
or diplomats. Wykeham was Keeper of the Privy Seal. Stretle’s services 
were much utilised by Edward, Prince of Wales, especially overseas. 
Wollore was principal clerk to the king and had served in the chancery 
for more than 40 years, living almost all the time in London. Askeby held 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer. Keynes was almoner to the king. 
Snayth was Keeper of the King’s Wardrobe; he later became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, on 7 November 1371,° and again 26 June 1377.4 
Blackbourne was described as treasurer to prince Edward in 1349.° 
Shortly after making his return, Carleton died at the papal court, where 
he was engaged in a mission on behalf of Edward III. Charnele had held 
various royal offices, and was a principal executor of the will of the late 
Henry, duke of Lancaster. 

In view of the pope’s particular criticism of the extent of pluralism in 
England, it is interesting to note that the third richest pluralist, Mag. 
Hugo Peligrini, was papal nuncio, though the actual number of benefices 
which he held was not excessive. A Gascon by birth, he had held this 
appointment in England for fourteen years. He apparently left this 
country about the same time as making his return, and gave his allegiance 
to the French king, forfeiting his English benefices soon afterwards as an 
enemy alien.® 

A scrutiny of the list reveals examples of the value of influential 
connexions in the search for preferment. William de Navesby was a 
nephew of John Gynewell, bishop of Lincoln, who was also able to do 
something for his brother William Gynewell, collating him to the arch- 
deaconry of Buckingham. John de Charnele and Mag. John de Briene 
were both of noble blood. Mag. Richard de Wynnewyke’s brother had 
been treasurer of York, and Mag. William de Arderne was a kinsman of 
Stretle, dean of Lincoln. Most interesting, however, in this connexion of 


1 According to the Calendar of Papal Petitions, i. 536, Welbourne’s benefices in 1366 
were actually far more valuable (480 marks) than he reveals in his certificate. It is 
complained that he is not a graduate, and ‘only slightly instructed in grammar’. 

2 Mag. William de Arderne (Lincoln) claims £154, though this includes the disputed 
£100 from Wearmouth, and a 55 marks prebend at Southwell similarly ‘litigiosa’. 


3 C\P.R., 1370-4, 145. 4 C.P.R., 1377-81, 3. ° 5 Cal. Pap. Pet., i. 153- 
®§ A. H. Thompson, Pluralism in the Medieval Church, xxxv, 230. 
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family favouritism, is John de Edington, archdeacon of Surrey, rector of | But t 
Ringwood, master of St. Cross, Winchester, and holder of a couple of | ‘domi 
prebends. His uncle William Edington, bishop of Winchester and O1 
Treasurer of the Exchequer, presented him to the best benefices he could | Jenkir 
find for him, and spared no efforts to advance him along the road of } 27 $f 
ecclesiastical promotion. £1,20 

Only four of this wealthy group of 24 pluralists have what appears _- reasor 
to be an excessive number of benefices (considered quite apart from the £809 
total monetary values). These are Wykeham with 13, Wollore with 12, | body 
and Keynes and Briene with 11 and 8 respectively. The others for the Fe 
most part hold three or four livings, four of them holding only two apiece. 
Though some hold benefices with cure of souls, Wollore is the only one 
of the group holding three such benefices. Altogether the group held 122 
benefices between them—g archdeaconries, 5 dignities, 23 rectories and 


85 sinecures (mostly prebends, but including two expectatives). _ 
che 

. Winch 

Graduate Pluraltsts - Salisb 


The total number of pluralists who are explicitly stated to hold degrees pas 


or who are styled ‘magister’ is 167, the highest proportion, as may be _—_— Worce 
expected, being found in the two dioceses containing the universities. Pe 
Lincoln has 32 graduates out of a total of 72 pluralists, and Ely has 21 out _ path & 
of 32. The only diocese with none at all is Llandaff. Both Salisbury (with Exeter 
8 out of 56) and London (27 out of 169) contain surprisingly few. But it is pa 
essential to remember that the non-graduates were by no means neces- | fly 
sarily unlearned. Many of the most successful of the pluralists were in fact 
non-graduates. Thus in the diocese of Chichester, the two most successful T 
pluralists, in terms of emoluments, Dns. John de Dounton (£83 6s. 8d.) 


and Dns. Robert de Walton (£60), were both non-graduates. The out- ori 
standing instance is of course Dns. William de Wykeham, the wealthiest — wij}; 
pluralist in England. In spite of a devotion to the cause of learning which 1364. 
is still bearing fruit in our own day, he is not known himself to have | g5j1o, 
possessed a university degree. Of the 24 pluralists with incomes exceeding (£22 
£100, considered above, more than half are non-graduates. The possession | grad 
of an academic qualification was clearly not essential for high preferment. the |; 
In the Salisbury diocese, which seems not to be unusual in any way, | with 
the eight magistri are reasonably provided for, only one of them falling plurz 
below 20 marks. The wealthiest pluralist was James de Norton, doctor of | only 
laws and chancellor of the cathedral, with the prebend of Brickelsworth, pene 
for which he received £59 (though out of this he was obliged to maintain | pical 
six chaplains for divine service, a master to teach theology in the Close, a expe 
bedel and many other burdens) ; he also held a £20 prebend at Chichester.! | hope 
1 Norton’s predecessor in the Salisbury chancellorship was the ill-fated Simon bene 
Sudbury, who resigned it on becoming bishop of London in 1362. Norton was probably out c 
a young man in 1366 as he did not die till 1402. On his death he was succeeded in the , 
chancellorship by Walter Mitford, who was in turn followed by Henry Chichele in 1404: P J 
W. H. Jones, Fasti Ecclesiae Sarisberiensis, 338. : 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


But the next three wealthiest pluralists at Salisbury are all styled 
‘domini’. 

On the whole, how well do the graduates come off? The late Canon 
Jenkins analysed the returns for the London diocese. There the 
27 graduates, pluralists and residing in London at the time, have 
£1,200 8s. 11d., an average of £44 gs. 2d. each. This would seem 
reasonable enough, but actually five of these men received between them 
£809 3s. 4d., which greatly reduces the real average enjoyed by the main 
body of London pluralists. 

For the other dioceses the totals and averages are as follows: 


Diocese Total income Number of Average 
(for graduates) Graduates 

Yar a £ 80k. 

Norwich 272 62 7 38 18 o 
Chichester 144 00 4 36 0 O 
Winchester 310 00 6 5113 4 
Salisbury 427 34 8 53 7 9 
St. David’s 87 13 4 5 1710 8 
Rochester 28 13 4 2 14 6 8 
Worcester 142 17 4 5 28 11 6 
Hereford 357 139 12 29 16 2 
Lincoln 1,965 16 8 32 61 8 8 
Bath & Wells 129 18 o 5 25.19 7 
Exeter 287 95 16 17 19 4 
Coventry & Lichfield 165 24 9 18 7 11 
Canterbury 566 11 2 8 7o 16 4 
Ely 296 10 0 21 14 2 4 


The richest graduate is Mag. John de Stretle, dean of Lincoln, with 
total emoluments of £403 6s. 8d. The next two are from the London 
returns, Mag. Hugo Peligrini, papal nuncio (£300 1s. od.), and Mag. 
William de Askeby, who had been Chancellor of the Exchequer since 
1364 and probably remained so until his death in 1371. These are closely 
followed by John de Edington, B.A., B.C.L., archdeacon of Surrey 
(£220 11s. 2d.), who is in the Canterbury list. Apart from these four 
graduates, there are six others with incomes of £100, all mentioned in 
the list of wealthy pluralists. There are a few others, about twenty in all, 
with incomes of £50-£100. But the large majority of the graduate- 
pluralists at best come off modestly. In fact many of them are pluralists 
only in name, holding an ‘expectative’ in addition to an already acquired 
benefice. There are even a few with no income at all, but who are tech- 
nically classed as pluralists simply because they hold two or more 
expectatives. The graduates on the whole seem to have been a very 
hopeful body of men, and one is struck by the many who have expectative 
benefices, though this varies with the dioceses. Thus in Norwich diocese, 
out of seven graduate pluralists, five are holding expectatives; in Hereford 

1 Reg. Sudbury (C. & Y.), xlii. 
2 Biographical Register of the University of Oxford, ed. i B. Emden, i. 59. 
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there is one out of twelve; in Bath and Wells there are none out of five; 
while in the Ely diocese, out of 21, no fewer than 19 are ‘expecting’ a 
benefice. 

Ely is in fact an interesting case. It has an unusually high proportion 
of graduates amongst its pluralists, but they are nearly all poorly provided 
for. Only two, with £37 16s. 8d. and £40 respectively, have reasonably 
good incomes, and these two significantly are the only two not holding 
expectative benefices. The average, £14 2s. 4d., is the lowest for any 
diocese. Adam de Wykemore, priest, M.A., bachelor of canon law, and 
master of Trinity Hall, has 22 marks, with the expectation of a prebend 


~~ 


at St. Paul’s.2 Mag. John Donewych, licentiate in canon law, and master » 


of Clare Hall, has a mere 60 shillings, though he is hoping for a 33 marks 
benefice from the abbot and convent of Peterborough.* Yet another head, 
Mag. Richard de Pulham, master of the Hall of the Annunciation of the 
Blessed Mary (the later Gonville and Caius), has only 8 marks, with the 
expectation of a benefice worth 33 marks at the hands of the prior and 
convent of Rochester; licence to hold this expectative had been granted 
him by the pope as long ago as 1363.4 Again, William de Gotham, master 
of theology, and chancellor of Cambridge university, held the mastership 
of St. Michael’s, a house for scholars which had been founded some forty 
years previously and survived until the Reformation. For this he received 
a stipend of 10 marks. He was hoping for a £40 benefice in the gift of the 
abbot and convent of Glastonbury.® 

We thus have a group of four heads, including one who is the university 
chancellor, all badly-off financially, and making strenuous bids to im- 


- 


prove their position. One can understand the annoyance of such men at | 


their poor treatment, later to come to a head at the Council of Constance, 
especially when we find in the same diocese a non-graduate youth, John 
de Ufford, son of the Earl of Suffolk, and a scholar at the university, 
holding a rectory of 50 marks, a Lincoln prebend 48 marks, a Salisbury 
prebend £10, besides the expectation of a prebend at St. Paul’s.® 

Quite apart from the graduate pluralists of the diocese of Ely—21 out 


1 The granting of expectative benefices had been condemned by the third Lateran 
Council. (Decretal III tit. vii. cap. ii. ‘Corpus’, ii. 488.) The practice of promising a particular 
benefice in advance obviously encouraged one man to hope for the death of another. 
“Nulla ecclesiastica ministeria, seu etiam beneficia vel ecclesiae tribuantur alicui seu 
promittantur antequam vacent, ne desiderare quis mortem proximi videatur, in cuius 
locum et beneficium se crediderit successurum.’ 

The practice was also forbidden by Boniface VIII (Sexti Decretal III tit. vii. cap. ii. 
‘Corpus’, ii. 1037), who claimed for the Holy See the right of making purely general 
expectative grants. 

? His 22 marks were probably drawn from a prebend at Ripon, obtained in 1363, 
and the rectory of Hokewold, Norwich diocese: Cal. Pap. Pet., i. 405. 

3 He became vicar of Duxworth St. John, Cambs. in 1391: he also obtained a 
prebend at St. Paul’s: Alumni Cantabrigienses, ed. J. A. Venn. Pt. 1, ii. 55. 

* Alumni. ed. J. A. Venn. Pt. 1, iii. 405. 

® Ibid., Pt. 1, ii. 244. He became prebendary of Lichfield in 1376. 

® W. H. Jones (Fasti, 400) confuses this John de Ufford with another ecclesiastic of 
the same name, who lived earlier, and was nominated by Clement VI (1342-52) to the 
archbishopric of Canterbury, but died before he was consecrated. 
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of a total of 32—four or five others seem to be simple students at the 
university. The academic character of the pluralists of Ely is more pro- 
nounced than in any other diocese, and yet the income here is the lowest 
in England. The three best beneficed pluralists in the diocese (one of these 
being John de Ufford) are non-graduates.1 

When we turn to the other university diocese, Lincoln, we are struck 
by the contrast. The proportion of graduates again is very high, though 
lower than at Ely. But the average stipend per graduate is £61 8s. 8d. 
It is true that six wealthy graduates have between them £1,090 Ios. od., 
leaving £875 6s. 8d. for the remaining 26. Thus the average for the main 
body of graduates is brought down to more normal proportions, and 
expectatives are again in profusion. 

A curious point is that whereas the Ely return brings the graduates as 
a body into definite connexion with Cambridge university, in the Lincoln 
diocese no such overall connexion with Oxford is definitely indicated, 
though the unusually high proportion of graduates clearly suggests that 
such a connexion does exist (32 out of 72). There is mention of one 
graduate pluralist being a scholar at Oxford, while another, William de 
Daventry, M.A., is provost of St. Mary’s (i.e. Oriel). His stipend for this 
was 10 marks, which he augmented with a rectory worth 84 marks. Like 
his academic brother William de Gotham, of Cambridge, he has had 
recourse to the abbot of Glastonbury in his poverty, who has promised him 
a living of 25 marks. 

It is also certain that William de Courtenay, fourth son of the Earl of 
Devon and future archbishop of Canterbury (1381-96), was at the 
university. At the time of the returns he was about 24 years old. It was 
once thought that he had studied at Stapledon Hall (the later Exeter), but 
Mr. A. B. Emden thinks there is no evidence for this.? 

In 1363 he was granted a licence for an oratory in his lodgings at 


_ Oxford. Though his certificate of three years later does not explicitly 


state that he was at Oxford, it describes him as ‘in legibus licenciatus’, 
and ‘in diocesi Lincolniensi moram trahens’. It is known that in 1367 he 
was chancellor of the university.? Courtenay is, in fact, an example of 
rapid promotion. Provided in his first benefice at the age of 13, chancellor 
of Oxford at 25, bishop of Hereford at 28, bishop of London at 33, and 
primate of all England at 39, there is, however, nothing whatever to 
suggest that he was other than a most able and vigorous man. While at 
Oxford he was well beneficed, with a York prebend £40, a prebend at 
Wells 8 marks, the rectory of Crewkerne in Somerset 50 marks, a prebend 


1 Cf. however Mag. Thomas de Wormenhale, licentiate in civil law, who though 
master of Peterhouse, is entered only under London, where he was resident at the time. 
He held the Bishopshurst prebend at Chichester, 25 marks. For his mastership of Peter- 
house he was entitled to board and lodgings while in residence, and 40 shillings per 
annum: Reg Sudbury (C. & Y.), vi. 164, cf. Jenkins, intro., xli. 

2 Op. cit., i, 502. : 

3 Le Neve, Fasti Ecclesiae Anglicanae, iii. 465. Cf. A. B. Emden, op. cit., i, 502. 
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at Exeter worth 3 marks net, the prebend of Heghes in the chapel of ang ¢j 
Exeter castle £12, and a prebend in the collegiate church of St. Crantock  (onve. 
in Cornwall {10.1 Whatever may or may not be said, it can at least be Ot 
maintained that Courtenay maintained a high regard for the offerings 


of his native West country, while not above accepting a shekel or two from) wg 
other distant quarters. of suc 
Another Oxford man whose name appears in the Lincoln list is Mag. wintc 
William de Arderne, mentioned above. There is nothing in his certificate estoy 
to suggest that he was a professional scholar, though he appears to have Bury 
been a member of Merton College and probably lecturing in civil law at  vilis 
the university at this time.* Aided by powerful support he was making a} | inco 
determined effort to get into the top class of pluralists. He was provided conve 
to the coveted rectory of Wearmouth (£100) on 18 December 1363, but _ p3¢ Je; 
seems to have been beaten to the actual possession of it by David de ge Ag 
Wollore. He was also litigating for a prebend of 55 marks at Southwell parks 
collegiate church, of which he was already a canon, though there is no three 


evidence that he was successful. He was canon of Beverley by provision,+ o¢ w, 
with the expectation of a prebend, though he does not appear to have gych 
obtained it. A portion which he claimed at All Saints, Derby (10 marks), 


was also apparently the subject of litigation. His only certain benefice as 
was the rectory of Chesterton (16 marks). In spite of the lavish promises eight 
made to him, this academic scholar seems to have been grievously  pesicy 
disappointed in his search for a substantial income. all th 

An examination of the returns reveals that in the London diocese 12, wag } 
and in the other dioceses 27 of the pluralists held a benefice or expectative mate 
in the gift of a religious house. Two noticeable and highly interesting! are ¢ 
features here are the high proportion of graduates amongst such pluralists, gradu 


and of nunneries amongst the religious houses which favour them. Thus, C: 
in London, of the 12 pluralists, five are graduates. If it remains true thata that | 
majority are non-graduates, it might still be held that the fact of their 


residing in London, near the springs of influence, would be ample compen- — pee 
sation in the eyes of the religious. One of these non-graduates was Wyke- theo 
ham, a connexion with whom any body of religious would be glad to gemo 
secure. His 13 benefices include a prebend at the nunnery of Wherwell — gtude: 
(60 marks), and one at Shaftesbury (30 marks). No fewer than eight of opene 
these twelve pluralists have benefices or expectatives from houses of nuns, | sub 
one of them, Dns. William Humberstane, being described as ‘prebendary | jy spi 
of the high mass’ to the nuns of West Malling. An example of the type of 
man who would be extremely valuable to an abbess and her convent on 
occasion was Mag. Thomas Young, Official of the Court of Canterbury, cad 
1 Reg. Langham, 58. bet 
2 A. H. Thompson, Pluralism in the Medieval Church, xxxiv. 6. According to A. B. » Caled 
Emden, i. 45, Arderne was fellow of Merton from 1350 to c. 1362, and a lecturer in civil 3 |, 
law from c. 1363 for seven years. Suck ; a appoir 
3 Cal. Pap. Pet., i. 474. Wearmouth is said to be void because William Newport has of Win 
held it unlawfully for two years. os et 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


and chancellor of St. Paul’s; he held the prebend of All Cannings in the 
conventual church of St. Mary, Winton. 

Of the 27 pluralists in the other dioceses holding such benefices no 
fewer than 22 are graduates, and of the remaining five, two are scholars 
at Cambridge. Of these 27 pluralists, nine hold benefices or the promise 
of such from convents of nuns, including prebends at Romsey, St. Mary 
Winton, Shaftesbury, Wherwell and Wilton. Other religious houses 
bestowing benefices upon them include Peterborough, Glastonbury, 
Bury St. Edmunds, Durham and Ramsey. Mag. Hamo Beleres, ‘juris 
civilis professor, octoginta duorum annorum et amplius’, and subdean of 
Lincoln, is in receipt of an annual pension of £40 from the prior and 
convent of Ulvescroft ‘pro bono servicio eis’. Thus highly did they value 
his learning and ripe experience. Another interesting example is Matthew 
de Assheton, bachelor in decrees, who includes amongst his revenues 10 
marks annually from the abbot of Winchcombe for services rendered, 
three marks from the abbot of Muchelney, three marks from the abbot 
of Wellow, near Grimsby, and 20 shillings from the prior of Dunstable. 
Such a man apparently made a speciality of serving monasteries in legal 
cases.2 A humbler type of person who must yet have been useful in some 
sort of way was John de Thresk, ‘capellanus’, who besides a rectory of 
eight marks, held a prebend worth five marks at St. Mary Winton, 
besides a pension of 40 shillings direct from the abbess. The fact that nearly 
all these pluralists are men with academic qualifications indicates that it 
was hoped or intended that the appointments would be for the ulti- 
mate benefit of the religious houses concerned. Eight of the graduates 
are explicitly said to be lawyers, to a convent the most useful class of 
graduate.® 

Canon C. Jenkins, in his analysis of the 27 London graduates, showed 
that law easily predominates over theology amongst them. This is also 
true of the 140 graduates of the other dioceses, of whom 80 are lawyers, 
45 are simply ‘magister’ or M.A., four are graduates in medicine, ten in 
theology, and one in both law and medicine. Nothing could more clearly 
demonstrate the overwhelming attraction of civil and canon law for 
students during this period. It was above all legal qualifications which 
opened the door to ecclesiastical promotion. Theology was not so popular 


, a subject of study in the Middle Ages as some might be tempted to think, 


in spite of the dominance of the Church, and in fact few universities had a 


1 For a discussion of prebends in the five great Wessex nunneries of Romsey, Shaftes- 
bury, Wilton, Wherewell and St. Mary Winton, see Registrum Simonis de Gandavo, intro., 
xlvii-li, by M. C. B. Dawes. 

2 He was a professional lawyer, and in 1367 took part in a case of false claim: A. B. 
Emden, Biographical Register, i. 64. 

8 In this connexion, cf. Reg. Woodlock (C. & Y.), 343, where the bishop of Winchester 
appoints the archdeacon of Winchester and Lawrence of Gloucester to advise the nuns 
of Wintney (a small and poor Cistercian house in Hants.) in the choice of a new prioress, 
as he fears they may be ignorant of the processes of law. 
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theological faculty.1 More surprising perhaps is the small number of | 


medical graduates. Not even the outbreaks of plague about the middle | 


of the century seem to have induced many to undertake the study of the 


healing art. By 1366 one might have expected to find a considerable 


number of medical graduates amongst the pluralists.? 


Chantry-priests 


In the London returns a substantial and compact group of pluralists 
are the chantry-priests, 26 of them altogether. There is a similar group at 
Salisbury, consisting of five chantrists, besides four at Chichester, and one 
each at Norwich, Bath and Wells, and Coventry and Lichfield. None of 
these 38 chantrists are graduates. All the London men are stated to be 
priests. In the other dioceses this is not always specifically stated, but they 
probably all were. Most of these pluralists held benefices which were 
fairly close together geographically, so that in most cases it would have 


- 


been possible to serve them personally. At Salisbury two of the chantrists 


were also priest-vicars, which would seem a sensible and practical arrange- 
ment. 

Of particular interest is the large number of chantrists at St. Paul’s 
who also hold city rectories, 17 in all, including such subsequently well- 
known churches as St. Augustine ‘ad portam Sancti Pauli’, St. Michael 
Cornhill, St. Olave Hart Street, St. Katherine Coleman and St. Mildred 
Bread Street. The rector of St. Leonard Foster Lane says his rectory is so 
poor that it is not worth stating any figure, and he supplements it witha 
chantry, not at St. Paul’s in his case but at St. Martin-le-Grand, for which 
he receives seven marks twelve shillings. The rector of St. Peter-le-Poer 
reports that his benefice is quite valueless, though the rector of St. Andrew 
Hubbard has £10 p.a. Both have chantries at the cathedral, each worth 
six marks. Four of the St. Paul’s chantry-priests hold rectories outside 


London, in the dioceses of Canterbury, Winchester, Lincoln and Armagh. ° 


The third of these, William de Copmanthorp, was possibly resident in his 
Lincolnshire rectory of Withcall, though with a hankering after London. 


1 Oxford and Cambridge both had faculties of theology, but on the continent, Paris 
had a virtual monopoly until in 1360 Innocent VI authorised the university of Toulouse 
to grant theological degrees: H. Rashdall, Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages, ii. 167. 

2 One of the medical graduates, Simon de Breedon, is entered both under Canter- 
bury and Chichester. He is warden of a hospital for the sick and poor at Maidstone, for 
which he receives 20 marks—in addition to £60 from a rectory and prebend—though 
he finds the burdens of the hospital almost unbearable. So he informs the collector of 
information in the Canterbury diocese in May 1366, when he describes himself as 
magister and doctor of medicine. Whether or not he has wearied of medical work at 
Maidstone we do not know, but he has apparently changed his residence by the close of 
the year to reside on his prebend at Chichester cathedral, as we find him answering the 
call for returns in that diocese in November. A shift in his intellectual interests is indi- 
cated by the fact that he now describes himself not only as magister and doctor of 
medicine, but more particularly as regent in arts and scholar in theology: Reg. Langham, 
10, 100. 

Breedon was a noted physician and astronomer. At his death in 1372 he left many 
books to Merton and Oriel Colleges. A. B. Emden, Bibliographical Register, 257-8. 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


This is the inference one draws from his being entered under both Lincoln 
and London. The following year, in September 1367, he definitely opted 
for the more interesting life of the capital by exchanging his benefice of 
Withcall for that of Westbere, in the diocese of London.! 

The incomes of these chantrist-pluralists are all small, or at best only 
modest. Two have £22 13s. 4d. and £22 6s. 8d. respectively, eight have 
no more than £20 each, while 28 have no more than £10. The chantry- 
priest, it is clear, is a humble person, who cannot normally hope for a 
good benefice. In contrast with the large numbers of Cambridge graduates 
in the Ely returns who hold expectative benefices, only two of the 38 
chantrists are similarly favoured with promises. And one of these, in the 
diocese of Coventry and Lichfield, where he is expecting a cathedral 
prebend, does not serve his chantry personally but through a chaplain, 
an unusual arrangement. He is the only chantrist in the returns stated to 
employ a deputy, and is obviously not a normal member of this class. 
The other, Richard Habet, is also apparently a cut above his fellows. 
Besides his chantry at St. Paul’s, he has the expectation of a benefice of 
25 marks from the abbess and convent of Shaftesbury. 


Parochial Clergy 


One of our most interesting pieces of knowledge would be the pro- 
portion of the 551 pluralists who were actually parochial clergy serving a 
parish, though it is of course quite impossible to estimate this with anything 
like accuracy. Thus, the very first entry, under Norwich, states that 
Thomas Rouse, priest, is rector of Great Snoring in that diocese, with a 
stipend of 40 marks. It would seem at first sight that this priest is actually 
the resident rector of the parish. He is a prebendary of Hereford, with 
20 marks, but this involved a sinecure benefice far away. The rector might 
well be residing in his rather remotely situated rural parish in north 
Norfolk, and there is nothing whatever to suggest that he is not, except 
that with an ample income of £40 p.a. he will be quite able to employ 
clerical labour.? 

There is no doubt at all, on the other hand, about the position of such 

1 Reg. Langham, ii. 292. Such a priest inevitably calls to mind the lines of Chaucer 
(who was, of course, writing rather more than twenty years later) : 


‘He sette not his benefice to hyre 

And leet his sheepe encombred in the myre 
And ran to Londoun unto Seint:Paules 

To seken hym a chaunterie for soules.’ 


Prologue: Canterbury Tales. 

2 Cf. John Wycliffe, who was non-resident rector of Fillingham (£20). Out of his 
stipend he would have to provide a curate for the parish—the bishops were very strict 
in insisting on this. He would not be left too well off, and on 24 November 1362 we find 
him petitioning the pope for a canonry and prebend in York minster. (K. B. McFarlane, 
John Wycliffe and the beginnings of English Noncomformity, 25.) As a result he was granted 
the prebend of Aust in the collegiate church of Westbury. He was thus certainly a 
pluralist in 1366, yet while his fellow-canons of Westbury, John de Briere and Roger 
Otery, sent in their particulars in answer to the call for returns, Wycliffe for some 
reason was silent, or his certificate was mislaid. 
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a man as Nicholas de Poywyk, under the Hereford returns, who is rector 
of Sutton Veny, Wilts., ‘que ecclesia est parochialis et curata’, worth 
60 marks, and also portioner of the collegiate church of Holdgate, Shrop- 
shire, in the Hereford diocese. He is plainly non-resident so far as his 
rectory is concerned, at any rate for the time being, though the portion 
does not require residence and is worth only £4 6s. 8d. He may have been 
a West Midlands man, possibly a native of the village of Powicke between 
Malvern and Worcester. He might have been absent visiting relatives, or 
having a look at the scenes of childhood memories—one guess is as good 
as another. 

An example of a substantial pluralist who may well reside on his 
parochial rectory, at least intermittently, is Nicholas de Braybroke, priest, 
who is rector of Bideford with a stipend of £13 6s. 8d. Besides this, he 
has a prebend in the royal free chapel of Bosham £26 13s. 4d., a prebend 
in Exeter cathedral £4, a prebend in St. Crantock collegiate church £2 
and a prebend in the collegiate church of Llanddevi Brefi in St. David’s 
diocese £8, all these four being benefices without cure. The combined 
income is £54, and the return is made in the Exeter diocese. In the 
contemporary episcopal register for Exeter (Grandisson, 1327—69) there 
are no dispensations granted to parochial incumbents for non-residence 
after 1355, in which year that great bishop issued a strongly worded 
mandate condemning the practice, though up till then he had granted 
no fewer than 525 such licences.? 

Of many entries there is, of course, no doubt at all. We need not 
imagine that Robert de Wysebergh, domestic chaplain to queen Philippa, 
and rector of Pewsey, was ever able to spare much time for his Wiltshire 
flock, who in fact had the services of a vicar?; nor, on the other hand, that 
John Jewcock, vicar of Greenwich, in the diocese of Rochester, with a 
stipend of £10, dwelt elsewhere than in his riverside parish, though he had 
hopes of a prebend in the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Just over 100 pluralists in fact had no parochial benefices at all, their 
emoluments being entirely drawn from prebends and the like. Of all the 
pluralists entered in the returns, 450 have parochial livings (424 rectories, 
7 vicarages, 9 chapels, 6 medieties, and 4 portions), some of them of 
course with more than one. 


1 Reg. Grandisson, ed. F. CG. Hingeston-Randolph, 1174. The mandate, which is 
addressed to the Official Principal and archdeacons, concerns beneficed clergy, ‘ani- 
marum curam habentes, presertim quibes claves ecclesie committuntur, velut pastores 
solliciti, supra gregem sibi commissum vigilare et noctis custodire vigilias teneantur’. 
The bishop is sorry to say that in his diocese there are those who instead of remaining in 
their cures, prefer to be absent in the service of great lords. 

There is nothing in Braybroke’s certificate to indicate that he had academic qualifica- 
tions, but he was actually an Oxford graduate and a benefactor of Exeter college: 
A. B. Emden, Biographical Register, i. 253. 

* There was an exchange between Henry Caunvyll, vicar of Pewsey, and Walter 
Staward, rector of Rudford, on 29 October 1366: Reg. Sudbury, ii. 179; Reg. Charlton 
(Hereford, 1361-70). 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


The problem is to estimate how many of the 450 were more or less 
parochial clergymen, in a resident sense, as we understand the term 
to-day.! There is wide room for conjecture here, and it will be impossible 
to draw the lines clearly. A question-mark will have to be placed against 
the names of rectors with substantial incomes, though always remember- 
ing that a rector will not necessarily be non-resident simply because he is 
comparatively wealthy. There are, too, the city rectors, many of whom at 
this time seem to have been humble men, in contrast to the ‘sublime and 
literate’ persons who often occupied these churches in later times—such 
as William Lyndwood, author of the Provinciale, who was rector of All 
Hallows Bread Street and Dean of the Court of Arches. We have noticed 
that many of these rectors, in an effort to augment their scanty stipends, 
took chantries at St. Paul’s. Did they serve their parishes in person? In 
their case it was probably easy enough for them to fulfil their chantry 
obligations and serve their rectories also. Whatever the size of the popula- 
tions may have been, the parishes were small geographically and compact, 
each consisting of a few contiguous streets or even only a few buildings 
and but a few minutes’ walk from the cathedral church. It is noticeable 
that in the returns the rectory is almost invariably detailed first and the 
chantry second. There is one exception, the entry relating to the St. 
Paul’s chantry-priest whose rectory, valued at 20 shillings, is in Ireland, 
and which he obviously does not serve; in his case the chantry is detailed 
first, the rectory second. 

Another compact body of humble pluralists are the 13 priest-vicars of 
Salisbury cathedral who hold one or more other benefices. Their stipend 
as priest-vicar in every case but one is 10 marks. In addition most of them 
have a small rectory of anything from three to 15 marks. Two of them also 
hold chantries, 40 shillings and three marks respectively, in the cathedral. 
Two of these priest-vicars are clearly non-resident from their parishes, 
which are situated in other dioceses, and it is probable that as a body they 
are absent from their parishes, even when—as in most cases—these are 
in the Salisbury diocese. The standard stipend of 10 marks is granted to a 
priest-vicar provided that he is present at the night and day Hours, 
which were his special functions. How small an affair pluralism can be is 
shown by the case of the priest-vicar, who, in addition to his 10 marks, 
holds a chantry in the king’s castle at Salisbury 50 shillings, and a portion 
of the tithes of the manor of Coulsfield Lovenz, near Salisbury, eight 
shillings. One of the priest-vicars is also succentor, for which he receives a 
remuneration of 100 shillings. 

One wonders how much attention William Knight, rector of Boscombe, 
was able to pay to this little country parish some seven miles up the Bourne 
valley from Salisbury. He was a cathedral chantry priest, charged with 


1 The expression ‘parish priest’ is best avoided in this connexion, as in the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries it tended to denote an assistant priest rather than the incumbent, 
who might in fact not be in priest’s orders at all. Dogmatism on the point however is best 
avoided. Thus, in the Epilogue to the Man of Law’s Tale, Chaucer makes the Host 
address the parson as ‘Sir parish priest’. 
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the duty of saying there a daily mass. Out of his chantry emoluments of 
six marks he was responsible for providing the necessary vestments, chalice, 
bread, wine, and candles. He would have little enough, and for his rectory 
he received only six and a half marks. It is hard to see how he could ever 
have afforded clerical assistance at Boscombe, except of the most casual 
nature, and one may perhaps like to believe that he was a good horseman 
and enjoyed riding out to see his parishioners. More than two centuries 
later, a greater than Knight was to hold this benefice in plurality with a 
prebend at Salisbury, and it was in fact in the peace of Boscombe—in 
our day shattered by the noise of jet aircraft—that the judicious Hooker 
wrote much of his Ecclesiastical Polity. 

The following analysis has been attempted in order to help towards an 
estimate, rough and ready though it be, of the proportion of the 450 
parochial pluralists who actually resided in their parishes. It is probable 
that the number of those in priest’s orders was actually greater than 
indicated below, as dioceses vary in the exactitude with which they 
describe each cleric. Thus London describes a very high proportion as 
being priests, whereas Chichester is completely silent as to the ecclesiastical 
order of its clerks. 


London diocese: 


Incomes over £60. Graduates 2 (0 priests, 2 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 16 (12 priests 16 non-resident) 
£31-£60. Graduates 3 (1 priest, 3 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 23 (17 priests, 20 non-resident) 
Up to £30. Graduates 14 (9 priests, 10 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 93 (83 priests, 54 non-resident) 
Other dioceses : 
Incomes over £60. Graduates 14 (2 priests, 13 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 19 (3 priests, 13 non-resident) 
£31-£60. Graduates 26 (4 priests, 10 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 48 (16 priests, 16 non-resident) 
Up to £30. Graduates 61 (14 priests, 16 non-resident) 
Non-graduates 131 (63 priests, 32 non-resident) 


A man in the above analysis is taken to be probably non-resident if | 


(a) he holds his rectory elsewhere than in the diocese under whose return 
he is entered, or (b) it is specifically stated that he has a vicar or chaplain, 
or (c) for other clear indications, e.g. the man is in the government 
service, or the like. The figures can clearly only be approximate, but even 
so, the results are interesting, and on the whole confirm just what we might 


expect. Thus, as we come down the income scales, the proportion of non- | 


residency steadily decreases. Almost all the pluralist rectors with incomes | 


over £60 are non-resident. In the lowest income-group, most of the clergy 

reside on their parochial benefices, except in the London returns, which 

are exceptional altogether. In London, with the exception of the city 
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PLURALISTS IN THE PROVINCE OF CANTERBURY IN 1366 


rectors who are also chantry priests, and whom we may take to be resident 
at any rate to the extent of frequently visiting their parishes, the great 
majority are non-resident. Nearly all of them declare rectories which are 
not in the London diocese, and there are numerous clerks of the royal 
service. It is also noticeable that as we descend the scale, the proportion 
of men said to be priests increases. Again, the graduates are to a great 
extent a non-resident class, except in the lowest income groups in the 
dioceses other than London. Taking the graduates as a whole, we find 
that nearly half are non-residents (54 out of 120). In perhaps the most 
interesting group of all—interesting because it best represents the broad 
mass of humble parish clergy—the 131 non-graduate pluralist parochial 
incumbents with a combined income each of no more than £30, we find 
about 100 apparently residing in their parishes. 

The broad conclusion is that out of 450 pluralists in the returns of 
1366 who hold parochial benefices, about 245 reside in their parishes. It is 
to be emphasised that a high proportion of uncertainty belongs to many 
entries. But on the whole, we may not be far off the mark if we conclude 
that of the pluralists enumerated in these valuable lists, some 200 or more 
were genuine working parochial clergy. Whatever the faults and short- 
comings, in any case, of the 8,000 or more rectors and vicars of this time, 
it would not seem that pluralism was a serious evil amongst them. Non- 
residence, though frequently coupled with pluralism, really constitutes a 
different.problem. A careful analysis of the licences for absence which 
form such a marked feature of the episcopal registers would probably 
throw much light on the extra-parochial activities and interests of the 
English medieval clergy. 

There is one class of cleric on which the returns throw but little light. 
Only seven parochial vicars in the southern Province are recorded to have 
been pluralists in 1366. This is of course not surprising. From the point of 
view both of pluralism and non-residence, the vicarage was a type of 
benefice sharply distinguishable from the rectory. Though licences for 
non-residence granted to rectors are found in profusion in the registers, 
one seldom finds a vicar so favoured. The vicar was usually a parish 
clergyman pure and simple, of whom nothing was expected but to minister 
faithfully to the parishioners under his care. But it must not be assumed 
that all vicars were unlearned or insignificant men. Earlier in the century 
(1314) Mag. William de Pagula, probable author of the manual Oculus 
Sacerdotis, had become vicar of Winkfield, near Windsor.! Moreover, it is 
often forgotten that from the very nature of the case it was large and 
important parishes which tended to attract the attention of impropriators. 
Many of the vicars must have had highly responsible cures in their 
charge, and great and noble buildings in which to minister. In modern 
times one repeatedly finds a large country town whose benefice is a 
vicarage, while all around are tiny villages which are rectories. Of the 

1 Reg. Gandavo (C. & Y.), 822. W. A. Pantin,’ The English Church in the Fourteenth 
Century, 195. 
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seven pluralist vicars mentioned in the 1366 returns, four are graduates, 
one of whom is vicar of St. Nicholas, Bristol, and another—the vicar of 
St. John Baptist in Mill Street, Cambridge—is described as an M.A., 
‘moram trahens in universitate Cantebrigie’. 

It would be futile to pass judgment on the medieval system of pluralism 
according to the standards of to-day. It is by no means clear that pluralists 
as a class were covetous and indolent, and there was doubtless many a 
cleric of the fourteenth century of whom it could be said as of the Reverend 
Mr. Irwine in Adam Bede that here was ‘a pluralist at whom the severest 
Church reformer would have found it difficult to look sour’. To say that 
the system was rendered inevitable by the close intermingling of eccle- 
siastical and secular interests is virtually a truism. The main concern of 
canon law in the fourteenth century was to keep the system in check. The 
1366 returns are a measure of the extent to which the attempt was 
successful.? ° 


1 The author of this article is grateful to Rev. Canon G. W. O. Addleshaw and to 
Mr. F. R. H. du Boulay for advice on various points. 
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The believe that the Henrician Reformation was a thoroughly revolutionary 
was event, or set of events. It was revolutionary in a constitutional sense in 

declaring Henry head of the nation-church—as also in an ecclesiological 
ne one. It was revolutionary, ere long, in a further theological sense and, ere 


' long again, revolutionary in its effect on property ownership and all that 
that implied. And, on top of this, it was a landmark in political and 
administrative history. 

Yet, though this may be so, there is no less evidently another facet of 
the whole. From another point of view, what Henry did was remarkably, 
even disappointingly, un-revolutionary. So much of what might have been 
changed was left untouched—so much of the daily life of the English 

, Church, its officials, its courts, its procedures and so on, survived the larger 
change. There was so little bloodshed and so little displacement of per- 
sonnel. Of course this last is much truer of the secular Church than the 
regular. But even here the upset, for many, was only temporary and their 
rehabilitation was achieved with remarkable ease. No, Henry was in some 
ways a very discreet revolutionary. 

But if he perhaps did less than might have been feared, it is no less true 
that he perhaps did less than might have been hoped; and this quite apart 
from any failure to satisfy doctrinal extremists. It is difficult to show, for in- 
stance, that there was much less of those hardy annuals in the catalogue 
of clerical misdemeanour, namely, pluralism and non-residence, after the 
Reformation than before; there is no evidence that the English Church 
was any freer after its liberation than before; on the contrary, the very 
proximity of its new master militated against that: and so on. But had it not 
something to show for its deliverance apart from statements of that deliver- 
ance and the hammering of the monks? To put the point hard-headedly, 
did the virtue by which Rome was cast out receive no material reward? 
It is the purpose of this paper to try to answer part of this question. 

At its best, taxation can be a teasing topic. Lest it vex unconscionably 
on this occasion, I begin with some definitions. 

1 Much of the work for this article was undertaken with the help of the Central 


Research Fund—which I now acknowledge gratefully. I must also thank Professor Bindoff 
for reading this paper in draft and making many suggestions. 
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In 1485 (and until the early 1530s) the English Church paid taxes to 
two overlords—the one papal, the other royal. Of those paid to Rome 
we may distinguish four kinds—excluding, that is, alms given to (often) 
indulgenced causes like the defence of Christendom against the Turk or the 
re-building of St. Peter’s, or the renovation of this or that religious house 
here at home (from which latter contributions the papal collector in 
England might extract a third)! and payments by private individuals for 
personal apostolic dispensations and the like. First in antiquity, though 
not in magnitude, of these four kinds was Peter’s Pence, an impost dating 
back to Anglo-Saxon times, due to be paid annually by a certain number 
of householders over the country to the parish priest or lord of the manor, 
passed thence to the archdeacon or ordinary and then handed over to the 
papal collector on the feast of St. Peter and St. Paul for transmission to the 
apostolic chamber.? Secondly, over a score of religious corporations, 
mainly monasteries, were liable to pay a census to the papal collector— 
sums of money paid annually, biennially or triennially in return for 
certain privileges granted by Rome. Thus St. Alban’s owed the collector 
each michaelmas 13s. 4d. for exemption from the local ordinary and 
£13 6s. 8d. for an indult allowing a new abbot to enter his office without 
confirmation by Rome or payment of tax. St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, 
was required to pay £22 10s. od. each 29 June for similar privileges finally 
granted by Alexander V1; Lewes priory 13s. 4d. for exemption from Cluny 
granted by Sixtus IV fourteen years previously. The master-general of 
the Gilbertines owed £8 15s. od. to be paid on ‘even’ years in return for 


exemption from ordinary jurisdiction for the whole of his order in this | 


country; the abbey of St. Werbergh, Chester, was due to pay £6 13s. 4d. 
every three years in return for a similar exemption and the privilege of 
abbatial elections free of Rome (in both senses of the word).* Thirdly, 
just over five hundred different bodies, deans and chapters, a few pre- 
bendaries and a large number of religious houses were required to pay 
annually, via a sub-collector appointed for the purpose in each province, 
the papal collector’s procurations, that is, small sums of money varying 
from 1s. 8d. to 7s. (the latter the most usual figure).* Strictly speaking, 


1 See Cal. Papal Registers, xiii. 158 and P.R.O. 31/9/61 fols. 150-2 for examples of this. 
Cf. Letters and Papers . . . of Henry VIII, ed. Brewer, Gairdner and Brodie (hereafter cited 
as L.P.), ii. App. 45. 

2 See Jenson, “The Denarius Sancti Petri in England’, Trans. Roy. Hist. Soc., ser. ii, xv 


. 


. 


(1901), 171-247 and Lunt, Financial Relations of the Papacy with England to 1327 (The | 


Medieval Academy of American Publications, No. 33 (Cambridge Mass.), 1939), 3-85. 

3 [ have taken this information from Pietro Griffo’s De Officio Collectoris in Regno 
Angliae fols. 74-86" in the Vatican Archives (hereafter cited as V.A.). This MS. (Arm. 
xxxlii. 26) is a copy of Vatican Library MS. Otto. Lat. 2948. I understand that Fr. 
Urban Flanagan, O.P., is preparing an edition of this most important account by one 
of the papal collectors of his work in England. It is to be noted that despite its exemption 
the abbey of St. Werbergh, Chester, unaccountably continued to pay taxes on the 
election of a new abbot. See Hoberg, Taxae pro Communibus Servitiis etc., Studi e Testi 
144, Rome 1949, 338. V.A. Introitus et Exitus 512, fols. 65 and 525, fol. 59”. On the 
early history of the census see Lunt, op. cit., 85-129 and V.A. Arm. i-xviii. 4071, fol. 14. 

4 Griffo, op. cit., fols. go’-104¥. Cf. Salter, A Subsidy collected in the diocese of Lincoln in 
1526 (Oxford Hist. Soc., 1913), passim. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


perhaps, this tax should not be included in the present list since the money 
thus collected never found its way to Rome but remained in the collector’s 
pocket as his salary. But from the payer’s point of view, this fact did not 
make the levy any less like a tax, nor, since the beneficiary was a curial 
official, less Roman in character: and for these reasons it is included here. 

Finally—and most important of all, financially speaking—English 
churchmen parted with fluctuating but in the aggregate large sums of 
money in payment for provision to new benefices. And here a further 
distinction must be observed. For the purposes of provision there were 
two types of benefice, consistorial and non-consistorial. The former, 
normally those of 100 florins’ value or more, were benefices to which the 
pope provided in consistory with the assent of the cardinals—bishoprics 
and larger monasteries dependent on Rome; the latter, benefices over 
24 florins and up to 100 in value, those to which the pope alone provided. 
Beneficiaries of the first class, archbishops, bishops and some abbots and 
priors, became liable to a series of payments on provision. In the first 
place they must pay so-called common services, often a considerable sum 
of money according as the benefice was assessed (as it had been long since) 
in the libri camerae apostolicae. Half of this sum was paid to the pope himself, 
that is, into the camera apostolica, half to the college of cardinals, into their 
chamber. Next, every recipient of a consistorial benefice must pay five 
petty services, much smaller sums. of money, of which one was divided 
between the camerarius and his clerks, another between the vice-chancellor 
and chancery officials, two between the papal chaplains and other minor 
functionaries and the fifth between the clerks of the cardinals’ camera. 
Originally the petty service had been worth one half of the total amount 
of common services divided by the number of cardinals present in con- 
sistory when the collation in question occurred. But since 1470, by the 
terms of a bull of Paul II, that number was assumed to be fourteen, 
regardless of how many cardinals in fact attended. Thus petty services in 
all amounted to 5/14 of half the total of common services or 5/28 of the 
whole. Next each beneficiary must pay two further imposts, namely the 
sacra and subdiaconum—the sacra amounting to 5 per cent of the pope’s share 
of common services (and divided among his sergeants-at-arms, the chamber- 
lain and cameral officers); the subdiaconum rated at 1/3 of the sacra and 
distributed among the papal subdeacons. Nor was this the end of his 
outgoings. Even after these charges of the two. chambers had been met 
and quittances for the same (assessed pro rata) paid, the newly-promoted 
must answer a score of further demands ere his bulls were expedited. The 
cardinal relator, referens, or ponens, who had moved the provision in con- 
sistory, his secretary and familiares had their tariff of fees (liable to amount 
in all apparently to 15 per cent of the total value of the benefice) : likewise 
the abbreviator who first drew up the minutes of the bulls of appointment, the 
scriptores who wrote them out in full (and seven of them would normally 
be required), the defensores who assessed their fees in chancery, the custos 
cancellariae who checked them, the corrector who checked them again, the 
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sollicitator who had so far carried them from one office to another, the 
bullator or plumbator who bore them to the offictum bullariae, the magistn: and 
collectores plumbi who there attached the seals, the magistrt and scriptores 
registri who transcribed them on to leaves that were later bound into the 
still-extant papal registers, the cameral notary who received them from 
the registry and, having inspected their quittances, handed them back to 
the sollicitator at last—all these, and others, had their fees, either fixed or 
varying with the value of the benefice. If the elect were a metropolitan, 
further expense lay ahead on acquiring the pallium—a sliding scale of 
charges by the master of ceremonies, the papal subdeacons and consistorial 
advocates, and a handful of fixed payments to the abbreviator and other 
small fry. Finally there was payment to be made to the elect’s proctor for 
services rendered (since the former was rarely in Rome when provided) ; 
payment to the cameral merchant who had managed the transference of 
his money ‘from England to Rome and perhaps acted as his proctor as 
well; payment for bringing the precious bulls or pallium homeward. 

Such then were the costly intricacies of acquiring a consistorial 
benefice. What of the other kind of benefice, the non-consistorial—in the 
main vicarages, rectories, deaneries, small religious houses and the like? 
On these another kind of payment fell due, namely annates. Strictly 
speaking the term annates and such synonyms as first-fruits should be 
reserved for payments on non-consistorial benefices only and not confused 
with services, as has been done by some (including Tudor legislators. 
The acts in restraint of annates restrained services, not annates proper). 

Three monasteries paid annates to the papal collector in England on 
the occasion of the election of a new prior and so too did those clerks who 
acquired a new benefice by virtue of an apostolic faculty to resign or 
change their living without license from their ordinary. For the rest, 
annates, like services, were paid by Englishmen directly to Rome and 
almost exclusively in these special circumstances only: when one benefice 
was united to another already held (a parish church, say, to a prebend) ; 
when a benefice already held was retained on promotion (an abbacy by 
a newly-appointed bishop, for instance); or when an annual pension 
from an episcopal mensa was granted to a suffragan. In such cases the an- 
nate would be paid on the parish church united, the abbacy retained or 
the pension granted, and would amount in 1485 to slighly less than half 
the value of that parish church, abbacy or pension.? No doubt, like 
services, annates were accompanied by a rigmarole of fees to various 
officials. But what these were and how large I do not know. 


1 For all of which see Clergeac, La Curie et les bénéficiaires consistoriaux. Etude sur les 
communs et menus services 1300-1600, Paris 1911. Cf. B. M. Harleian M.S. 1851, fols. 56-70; 
Cameron, The Apostolic Camera and Scottish Benefices 1418-1488 (Univ. of St. Andrew’s 
Publns., xxxv. 1934), viii ff. 

2 Griffo, op. cit., fols. 18-20%, 87-8". Much of what has just been said is derived from a 
perusal of the Libri Annatarum in the V.A., 32 to 70 But the question of annates is too 
complicated to be set forth fully here. I hope to deal with it at greater length on an- 
other occasion. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


That concludes the preliminary survey of pre-Reformation papal 
taxation. The other half of the story, concerned with royal levies on the 
clerical estate, is much simpler and can be quickly despatched. Regular 
royal taxation of the clergy was of two kinds. First, there were fines for 
the restitution of temporalities to new bishops and the heads of religious 
houses of which the crown was patron: secondly, the clerical subsidy or 
tenth—originally a papal tax but now royal, granted separately by each 
province at almost every convocation, sometimes in the form of a tenth 
(or multiples thereof), sometimes in the form of a round sum like £25,000, 
£40,000, £100,000 etc. And there we may leave this topic for the moment. 


So much then for the prolegomena. There now arises the question: 
what were the total amounts of money which the English Church was 
paying to Rome and the crown during the first fifty years of Tudor rule 
up to the final breach with Rome—and how do the two figures compare? 
Alas, an exact answer cannot be given. That were too much to hope for. 
But sufficient is knowable to allow a reasonably secure estimate. 

It may be said at once that, though still considerable in its demands, 
the great machine of papal taxation erected, or rather perfected, in the 
fcurteenth century no longer scoured as it had once done. For one thing, 
as has been noted, the clerical subsidy had long since become royal 
property and all attempts now by the papacy to wring a tenth from the 
English Church were successfully baulked by Henry VII and then Henry 
VIII and Wolsey (and this at a time when the latter was most anxiously 
stalking preferment by Rome—a situation which called forth charac- 
teristically adept juggling).2 Some other papal charges, like spoils, were 
no longer exacted.* The burden of services was continually being 
lightened by reductions for the favoured (like Wolsey himself, for 
example)* or the monastic census, already mentioned, which substituted 
a small regular payment to the collector for the erratic but heavy incidence 
of services: an arrangement that must nearly always have proved to the 
papacy’s disadvantage in the long run.° In fact by 1485 very few religious 
houses seem to have been paying services at all. Either they had slipped 


1 But I exclude such exceptional imposts as benevolences, loans and the amicable 
grant: also royal income derived from sees sede vacante—this on the ground that such 
income represented the automatic perquisite of a feudal overlord rather than taxation 
of a (non-existent) subject. 

2 Wilkins, Concilia Magnae Britanniae (1737), iii. 646. L.P., iii. 150, 298, 533, 1123. 
Cf. L.P., ii. 887, 4179, 4565; P.R.O. 31/9/62, fols. 139 f. and 156 ff. 

3 Griffo, op. cit., fol. 22’. 

“ Wolsey received the deanery of St. Stephen’s Westminster, in union with the 
bishopric of Lincoln, without payment of annates (V.A. Arm. xxix. 63 fol. 185"); York 
and Durham each at 1,000 ducats below full cost (which was 10,000 and 9,000 ducats 
respectively) ; Winchester at 4,000 below full cost (namely 12,000). Cf. Maziere Brady, 
Episcopal Succession in England Scotland and Ireland A.D. 1400 to 1875, Rome 1877, s.vv. 

5 Thus St. Alban’s census of £13 6s. 8d. paid annually replaced services amounting 
to over £1,000; Waltham Cross’s census of £5 annually replaced services worth about 
£275. Westminster Abbey paid £21 13s. 4d. yearly instead of services amounting to 
nearly £450. So Griffo, op. cit., fols. 74%, 77%, 79”. Cf. Hoberg, op. cit., s.vv. 
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the net or else commuted their payment into a census. What is more, those 
common services still paid by Englishmen were, none of them, the full 
amount. The half of the total tax previously paid to the pope’s use was 
now regularly reduced by 5 per cent.? Finally annates were now paid 
only on certain and comparatively rare occasions.® 

But this is by the way. It still remains to say how much was going to 
Rome—despite this decay. 

Peter’s Pence amounted to 299 marks or £199 6s. 8d. per annum.‘ 
At least that was the sum which the eight archdeacons and ten bishops 
charged with its levy were due to hand over to the papal collector— 
though one such, Polydore Vergil, eloquently suggested that he could 
not expect to receive it.5 Assuming that all who should have paid did, the 
average annual yield of the census would have amounted to £92 12s. 10d. 
Making the same assumption in the case of procurations, their 
annual total would have been £163 8s. 10d. of which £128 was handed 
to the papal collector or vice-collector (whichever he were) for his private 
use and the balance kept as a reward for their pains by the two sub- 
collectors specially charged with the arduous levy.® 

No exact figure can be given for the over-all amount of money paid 
for provision to consistorial benefices. Though totals can be arrived at 
for common and petty services, the sacra and subdiaconum, it has not been 
possible to discover how much was absorbed in payments to curial 
officials, proctors and cameral merchants, how much spent on quittances 
and the like. Information on these matters is too sparse, unfortunately. 
However, we are not left entirely without guidance. In the preamble to 
the act in conditional restraint of annates (i.e. services) of 1532, the 
statement is made that, since mid-1486, no less a sum than 800,000 ducats 
has been paid by Englishmen to procure provision by Rome to consistorial 
benefices.’ It is arguable from the text that this is meant to be the total 
cost of provision, not just the sum spent in ‘annates’. I suspect that this 
figure is something of an exaggeration. By my reckoning, between 1486 
and 1532 eighty-seven appointments were made by Rome to English 
sees; and this including eight appointments of foreigners.* Assuming that 


1 TI have found only six English houses paying services after this date in the V.A. 
Introitus et Exitus and Obligationes Communes and Obligationes et Solutiones. 

2 So entries in the V.A. Introitus et Exitus show. Why this reduction should have 
occurred I do not know. 

3 See above, p. 44. 

* Griffo, op. cit., fol. 70; Jenson, loc. cit., 186. 

5 B.M. MS. Vit. Bii., fols. 148 ff. (Z.P., ii. 215). But it was not unknown for the 
bishop concerned to receive from previous collectors a sum much larger than that which 
he was required to hand over himself. So Lunt, op. cit., 78-9. 

6 Griffo, op. cit., fols. 74-86%, go’-104”. But as Clement VII was to complain to 
Silvester Dario, a successor of Vergil, there were many religious houses who defaulted on 
the census. P.R.O. 30/9/3, fols. 83-4. 

7 23 Henry VIII, c. xx: Statutes of the Realm (hereafter cited as S.R.), iii. 386. 

8 Viz. Adrian Castelli to Hereford and Bath and Wells, the two Giglis to Worcester, 
Julius de Medici and Ghinucci to Worcester, Athequa to Llandaff, Campeggio to 
Salisbury—all Italians save the Spanish Athequa. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


these foreigners paid for their provision with English money (which some, 
perhaps the majority, may not have done) and allowing for reductions 
for favourites amounting over the years to 32,000 ducats odd, the total 
spent in common services by these bishops and the few heads of religious 
houses who still incurred the tax must have amounted to about 358,000 
ducats. Between them the five petty services would have accounted for 
another 71,500; the sacra and subdiaconum for about 13,000—total 422,000. 
It is difficult to believe that fees, quittances and the pallium would have 
cost almost as much again.! However, let us give the statute the benefit 
of the doubt. Presumably its author could have found out what the total 
expenditure had been without undue effort. The over-all cost of this or 
that see must have been fairly common knowledge. The fact that 1486, 
not the more obvious date of 1485, was taken as the starting-point for the 
reckoning suggests that some care was taken over it: for it was in 1486 
that the first Tudor episcopal appointments were made. Let us assume 
that the desire to make a point did not spoil a taste for accuracy and take 
the figure of 800,000 ducats as reliable. At least in so doing we may be 
sure of not having under-estimated. 

Payments for consistorial benefices fell very erratically, of course, as 
vacancies occurred. They were heavy, for instance, during the last 
eighteen years of Henry VII’s reign; very light between 1523 and 1530. 
For this reason an annual average for the period is very much of an 
artifact. However, it is an annual figure that has been arrived at for the 
other levies and hence one is called for here. 800,000 ducats spent over 
forty-six years (mid-1486 to early 1532) represents an average yearly 
income to the camera apostolica and other curial offices of just over 17,390 
ducats. 

There are two other payments on the periphery of the main story of 
papal taxation and not so far mentioned which should be added now, for 
the sake of completeness, to this estimate of the cost of consistorial pro- 
visions. Most dioceses, especially if large or if the diocesan were either 
absent or in poor health, were equipped with a suffragan bishop to whom 
often the routine episcopal duties of the diocese were assigned. Suffragan 
bishops held a title to sees in partibus infidelium, like Chalcedon or Sidon. 
Since their sees were thus canonical fictions, as it were, their incomes were 
derived from benefices acquired or retained on promotion to the episcopate 
or from annual pensions granted by the diocesan. They might pay annates 
on those benefices or that pension but clearly could not be charged with 
services—a tax assessed according to the profits of the see itself. Instead, 
on provision, a suffragan paid a fixed, token sum of ten ducats, known as 
a balista.? From 1486 to 1532 at least fifty-eight suffragans were appointed 


1 For a few quittances see V.A. Obligationes et Solutiones 86, fols. 2—", 28—", 29, 
30, 47°. 

2 Fifty-six episcopal appointments were made during the first period; two during the 
second. Cf. Maziere Brady, op. cit. or Eubel, Hierarchia Catholica Medii Aevi. 

3 For examples of this payment see V.A. Introitus et Exitus 546, fols. 49, 555, fol. 
40. 
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to England'; from whom therefore the camera apostolica should have 
gathered on the average nearly 13 ducats p.a. 

At canon law all bishops, though not, I think, suffragans, were 
required to make visitation to Rome periodically—ad limina apostolorum— 
as an act of filial devotion. In the case of Englishmen, the visit was triennial. 
But on two of them, namely the archbishops of York and Canterbury, 
together with the abbot of St. Augustine’s, Canterbury, Rome had long 
since imposed the onus of a visttatio realis—that is, a visitation to the 
apostles’ tombs accompanied by a substantial offering amounting in all 
to 6:10 marks which the pope and cardinals shared; from the remainder 
of the hierarchy only a visitatio verbalis (one free of any such customary 
offering) was required.” In either case the ad limina visit was normally 
performed by proxy, rarely in person. Even a cameral merchant might, 
incongruously, play the rdle. But if the prime purpose of the observance 
had seldom been realised, the by-product, the offering, remained. More- 
over those performing their visttatio verbalis by proxy paid a small fixed 
charge, it seems, of a little over one ducat for each term of three years for 
which visitation was being made (and two, three or more terms might be 
paid for at a single blow).* Thus during these same forty-six years such 
visits should have yielded about 320 ducats, an average of about 7 ducats 
p.a.; and the visttatio realis one-third of 610 marks, that is £135 11s. od. 
p.a.; which together amount to a little over £137 p.a. 

The total annual mean for payments for services, etc., and the balista, 
amounted to about 17,400. Since on balance over this period the pound 
sterling was worth about 44 ducats aur de camera* this sum represents 
approximately £4,094; and with the total for payments for ad limina visits 
added rises to approximately £4,231. 

The annual amounts spent in annates, like that paid in services, 
fluctuated considerably and in part (owing to defective sources) must 
be near guesswork. But assuming that non-consistorial beneficiaries also 
had fees to pay on top of the basic tax, I would reckon that the sum spent 
in annates et alia between 1485 and 1533 (the year when the last annate 
was paid by an Englishman to Rome) must have amounted to about 
£130 p.a.® 


The list is now complete. We can call this section of the survey to a 


1] have derived this figure from Eubel, loc. cit., with additions from V.A. Libri 
Annatarum, 32 to 70 and Introitus et Exitus, 511 to 561. My count does not pretend to be 
exhaustive. 

? Baumgarten, Untersuchungen und Urkinden iiber die Camera Collegii Cardinalium 
Siir die zeit von 1295-1437, Liepzig, 1898: Lunt, op. cit., 482-6. 

3 See V.A. Arm xxix. 59, fols. 97, 157, 276; L.P. i. 283. Cf. Cameron op. cit., 323-24. 

4 T have gathered this from the few occasions when the value of a living is given first 
in sterling and then in ducats or florins auri de camera in the Libri Annatarum. There 
were 44 ducats to the £ in 1485, 4 by 1530. Ducats and florins were of the same value 
and whenever referred to here should be understood as those auri de camera, that is, the 
basic unit of papal currency. 

5 IT hope to explain elsewhere the complicated fashion in which I have arrived at 
this figure. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


halt. The grand total of average sums paid annually to Rome during the 
first half century (nearly) of Tudor rule must have been about £4,816. 
And this, be it noted, is more probably a maximum than a minimum 
figure. It is made up partly from totals due but probably rarely realised, 
partly from a figure supplied by a source that had a motive for exaggera- 
tion, partly from generous estimate. Nor is it of relevance here to recall 
the oft-repeated assertion that only a portion of what went into the 
collector’s pocket ever found its way to Rome—first because, whether this 
were so or not, the fact remained that that money was no longer in the 
payer’s pocket; secondly because the bulk of what was levied was paid 
directly to Rome via cameral merchants, not to the collector. Of course 
the latter was much more than a mere tax-gatherer. He was also a diplo- 
matic representative and an agent possessed of wide powers of canonical 
dispensation.! No doubt the latter afforded chances for peculation. But 
for the rest his opportunities were now severely reduced—perhaps 
intentionally so. 

Surprisingly perhaps, it has proved more difficult to assess how much 
the crown wrung annually from the pre-Reformation Church than did 
Rome. I have been able to discover the amount of the fines for restitution 
of temporalities in the case of eleven sees only out of the twenty-two, and 
of even fewer monasteries. However, it is noticeable that as regards the 
former there is a fairly constant ratio between the amount of these fines 
and of common services. Using the latter as a guide to estimates for the 
remaining eleven sees, I would guess that the crown’s average yearly 
income from the restitution of episcopal temporalities amounted to about 
£2,200. To go further would be to guess even more rashly. But let that 
be done. From monastic as well as episcopal fines the crown must have 
derived about £3,500 p.a. and this figure excludes attendant chancery 
fees for the writ of restitution itself (£1 a time) and the numerous other 
writs of confirmation of election and de ingressu (costing anything between 
6s. 8d. and £4) which a newly-appointed bishop or abbot holding in 
chief would require.® 

Finally there remains the clerical subsidy. Once again precision has 
eluded the searcher. Except in the case of two grants, those by southern 
convocation in 1501 and 1531,‘ the actual value of the many subsidies 
voted to the crown during the fifty odd years preceding the Reformation 
cannot be told. The subsidy rolls are clearly incomplete (for they record 
only what collectors themselves have paid into the exchequer and not 


1 For which see Cal. Papal Registers, xiii. 199-201; P.R.O. 31/9/2, fols. 51-2 (new 
pagination). Cf. Hay, Polydore Vergil, Renaissance Historian and Man of Letters, Oxford 1952, 
6— 


7: 

2 From P.R.O. Receipts of the Chamber (Various Accounts) 413/2 nos. 2 and 3 and 
Various Accounts 414/6 and 415/3 (among the ‘obligacions’ of the latter). The former 
yielded less than might be hoped since in many cases it was not clear whether payments 
were part or whole of the fine. Cf. L.P., vi. 228. 

3 For which see Hanaper Accounts in P.R.O., e.g, 218/5, 6 or 219/2. 

“ Whose yield is to be found in Receipt of the Chamber 413/2 no. 3, fols. 85, 113 and 
167; and Lambeth Palace, Cartae Miscellaneae, i, fols. 55 ff. and especially fol. 83”. 
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what individual defaulterers might later pay up); tellers’ rolls list specie 
payments only and so on. All in all, recalling the notoriety of exchequer 
records, the difficulty in distinguishing fact from fiction, of tracing sources 
of money assigned by tally and writ, it has been thought wiser to take 
what is no doubt the less honourable way out and be content with a 
maximum figure—the figure produced by assuming that all that was 
promised was in fact paid.1 Probably this procedure is less misleading 
than might be supposed. For the two sets of figures for clerical grants that 
are readily accessible show surprisingly small arrearages. And there is no 
reason to suppose that they are exceptional in any way other than their | 
accessibility. | 

Assuming then that all that was promised to the king was the king’s, 
the average yield from clerical subsidies from 1486 to 1534 inclusive would 
have amounted to close on £9,000 p.a. Thus the Tudor’s total income 
from clerical taxation in pre-Reformation days must have reached the 
figure of £12,500 p.a.—excluding, that is, benevolences, loans, amicable 
grants and the like, profits from sees sede vacante and excluding a tax of one 
penny in the ducat which, much to the consternation of Leo X, Henry 
VIII imposed on money exported from the realm to Rome via the keepers 
of the exchange.? Thus before the breach, Henry VII and his son were 
receiving well over two and half times the annual average of money paid 
to Rome. 

If such were the state of affairs before the great divide, what was it 
like after? 





At least it may be said that the breach with Rome simplified the 
picture. Gone now Peter’s Pence, the census, procurations, the balista and 
ad limina and pallium fees. Indeed for a few months the English Church 
was free of the services and annates of old also, the former halted by the | 
act in absolute restraint of annates, the latter dying a natural death 
without explicit statutory aid. But within a short while of its deliverance 
of this ‘intollerable and importable’ fiscalism* the English Church found 
itself caught in a new gale. For now these two latter taxes were reimposed 
by parliament for the king’s benefit; and as well as being reimposed were 
transformed. In the first place the services and annates of old were 
amalgamated to form a single new tax, namely first-fruits, and in the 
second this new tax was to be based on a fresh and realistic assessment of 
the clerical estate, known to us, of course, as the Valor Ecclesiasticus. 


~~ 


— 


1 And not to use the figures for the value of subsidies given in Dietz, English Govern- 
ment Finance 1485-1558, Univ. of Illinois Studies in Social Sciences, ix., 1920, 523. 

2 P.R.O. 31/9/1 fols. 206 ff. (L.P., i. 2986). The papal protest was made in May 
1514. I also exclude any rake-off which Henry or his father received from money 
collected in England for the re-building of St. Peter’s. In 1508, Julius II promised 
Henry VII a quarter of the takings. P.R.O. 31/9/1, fol. 101. 

3 The act of dispensations, 25 Henry VIII, c. xxi (S.R., iii. 465-71) brought to an 
end Peter’s Pence, the census and ‘any other imposicions’, including presumably annates 
proper. 

4 As the statute in conditional restraint of annates called it. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


By the terms of 26 Henry VIII, c. iii! which effected this trans- 
formation, from 1 January 1535 all entering a new living, from an 
archbishop or abbot down to a chaplain of the smallest free chapel, were 
henceforth to compound with commissioners to pay first-fruits to the 
crown. Financially speaking this was a colossal step. Whereas in the old 
days annates amounted to less than half and eventually but a small 
fraction of the value of the benefice, now, as the composition books of the 
commissioners show, to compound in no sense meant to bargain: first- 
fruits amounted to the whole of one year’s clear income—and this as 
set out in a valuation which increased the old papal rating enormously 
in many instances (these including sees as well as parochial benefices).? 
Further, under the old regime, annates proper had been paid in com- 
paratively rare circumstances—and then only if the living concerned were 
worth more than 24 ducats. Now first-fruits were to be paid by all, without 
exception, entering any new benefice. Thus whereas before, in a heavy 
year, about thirty or forty Englishmen might have paid annates and, say, 
seven services to Rome, now in the first six months of 1536 no less than two 
hundred and eighty-nine paid first-fruits to the king.® 

Nor was this all. In fact it was only the beginning. From 1535 the 
clerical estate was required by the same statute to pay to the crown each 
Christmas a tenth of its net annual income, on top of first-fruits and 
according to the same Valor Ecclesiasticus.4 True these taxes, first-fruits 
and tenths, were to diminish as time passed for one reason or another. 
In response to clerical protests and out of ‘thentyer and harty love’ which 
he bore unto the clergy, Henry allowed that, from 1 May 1536, first-fruits 
paid by new incumbents should amount to the clear annual value of the 
living /ess the amount due to be paid for that year’s tenth.® In the same 
parliament Oxford and Cambridge, Eton and Winchester were exempted 
from both charges.* Then of course the Dissolution reduced the number 
of benefices liable to first-fruits and the value of the annual tenth. But this 
was no gain for the Church since its total wealth had declined by the same 
token; nor a complete loss to the crown since laymen receiving ex- 
monastic land were required to continue to pay the tenth originally 
imposed on that land when it had been in other hands.’ 

And Henry (or should one say Cromwell?) had yet one further stone 
in his sling. Even though the clergy were already paying the tenth, 


1 §.R., iii. 493-9. 

2 Thus for example Ightham (Rochester diocese) formerly valued at £7 was now 
£15; Chart Magna (Canterbury) formerly £16 was now £25 6s. od.; Northbarkhamp- 
stead (Lincoln) formerly £14 was now £21 1s. 2d. The valuation of the bishopric of 
Chichester was raised from nearly £320 to £673; that of St. David’s from £333 to 
£457; that of St. Asaph from £105 to £168. 

3 P.R.O. First-fruits Composition book (E 334), i. 

4 S.R., iii. 495. 

5 97 Henry VIII, c. viii (S.R., iii. 537 f). 

6 97 Henry VIII, c. xiii (S.R., iii. 599-601). 

7 97 Henry VIII, c. xxvii, par. viii (S.R., iii. 572). 
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convocation was soon required to grant subsidies to the crown as well, 
consisting in two- or three-tenths of the remaining nine-tenths of the clear 
annual value of the clerical estate (i.e. two- or three-tenths of that value 
less the regular annual tenth). Those paying first-fruits in the year of a 


— 


subsidy were exempt. But not so ex-religious pensioners. In their case the | 


subsidy payments were to be deducted at source by the court of augmenta- 
tions. For the rest each archbishop or bishop was responsible for the 
collection of the tax in his diocese. During the first five years of the new 
order Henry desisted from resorting to a subsidy from the clergy. Indeed 
the latter might have supposed that they were already endowing the 
crown sufficiently; that the subsidy of bygone days would be forgotten— 
all the more so as the act imposing the annual tenth had excused them the 
last of five instalments of that quasi-subsidy granted in 1531.1 But to 


interpret the gesture thus were false optimism. By 1540 Henry could ; 


forbear no longer. In that year both convocations granted him a subsidy 
of 4s. in the £ to be paid over two years.” 1542 was clear of any such 
charge. But thereafter two further clerical subsidies, both of 6s. in the £, 
the one spread over three years and the other over two, were granted for 
the years 1543-7 inclusive.* The clerical subsidy had come back to stay. 

It is time to summarise. According to the estimate set out above, be- 
tween 1485 and 1534 the English Church paid to Rome on average about 
£4,816 p.a. In 1535 that same Church paid to the crown in first-fruits and 
tenths no less than £46,052—nearly ten times as much. In the following 
year that sum had risen to £51,770—nearly eleven times as much. By 
1540, Owing mainly to the Dissolution, it had shrunk to £28,207. But the 
first instalment of the subsidy granted in that year halted this decline and 
lifted the grand total of clerical taxation to nearly £53,000, about one- 
eighth of the whole national income. 1544 yielded over £48,000, including 
nearly £10,000 in first-fruits and nearly £3,000 paid by ex-religious on 
their pensions. Figures are not complete, but it is safe to estimate that 
between 1535 and 1547 the average yield in first-fruits, the tenth and the 
clerical subsidy amounted to about £47,000—that is a little under ten 
times the amount paid annually to Rome in the bad old days‘: and this 
despite the fact, it should be remembered, that since 1536 the total 
taxable wealth of the Church had withered considerably. 


I believe that this is the truth. But it is not the whole truth. A further 
observation must be made. Though the king was now receiving nearly 
ten times as much as the pope had done, the total burden of clerical 
taxation had not been multiplied by that amount. In pre-Reformation 
days the Church had been paying in all about £17,300 to its two masters; 
now, between 1535 and 1547 it was paying about £47,000 to one. Thus 

1 S.R., iii. 498. 2 30 Henry VIII, c. xxiii (§.R., iii. 776-9). 

334 & 35 Henry VIII, c. xxiii and 37 Henry VIII, c. xxiv. (S.R., iii. 951-3 and 
10M These figures are taken from some Jacobean accounts in B.M. Lansdowne 165, 
fols. 128-9” and fols. 146°-63. 
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CLERICAL TAXATION IN ENGLAND, 1485-1547 


s well, the total volume of clerical taxation had been multiplied between two 
eclear } and a half and three times. 
t value | It may well be that hitherto the clergy had been undertaxed, that now 
ar of a _— only justice had been done—though one may suspect that there was some 
ase the | truth in the later complaint of Whitgift, Hooker and others that the clergy 
menta- | were proportionately far more heavily burdened than the laity.1 Nor 
or the would the price rise necessarily have eased that burden. On the contrary. 
1e new } Though inflation would have reduced the purchasing power of clerical 
Indeed _ taxes as they came to the king, it would not have made those taxes any 
ng the easier to pay by an estate whose income was so often fixed: rather it would 
tten— | have made them more difficult as the cost of living as a whole rose. All 
emthe the clergy must have felt the pinch and certainly some more than others. 
But to It was notorious, for instance, that the Valor Ecclesiasticus dealt with vicars 
could ; asaclass unjustly.? Probably it was the smaller incomes that were hardest 
ubsidy hit on the whole. Clearly there was a connexion between this sharp blast 
y such _ of royal fiscalism and the rank-and-file clerical support of the Pilgrimage 
the £, of Grace. 


ted for The Henrician regime of clerical taxation continued into Edward’s 
o stay. reign, though, as one might expect, carrying with it increasing arrear- 
ve, be- + ages. Mary brought temporary respite. Her second parliament ended 


‘about payment of first-fruits, as it thought for ever, and ruled that the clerical 
itsand _ tenth should henceforth be used for a clerical purpose, namely to pay the 
lowing __ pensions of ex-religious. Any other income accruing to the crown from 
ch. By _ ecclesiastical sources was to be employed, in anticipation of Queen Anne’s 
jut the | Bounty, to succour impoverished livings and provide for preachers and 
ne and___ scholars.5 What was more, Rome excused the restored but ravaged 
it one- _ English Church all annates and services.* Though Mary had to resort to 
luding two subsidies, for the rest the Church was free of taxation during the latter 
ous on __— part of her reign—one fact that should have recommended popery to the 
‘e that _—practically-minded at any rate. On Elizabeth’s accession ‘the huge 
nd the innumerable and inestimable Charges of the Roiall Estate and Imperyall 
ler ten _crowne of this Realme’ required a return to her father’s ways of con- 
1d this ducting matters.? The wheel had come full circle. 
> total All in all the Henrician reformation can have been little less than a 
fiscal catastrophe for the English Church. And what is more, its members 
had reason to feel aggrieved. From the start Henry had consciously played 
urther _ the réle of deliverer from out of the house of bondage and out of the land 
nearly of Egypt. He had called forth support not only as the spokesman of the 


lerical | 1 ¥yiN1, Economic Problems of the Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament, 

nation Oxford 1956, 192. 

asters; 2 By including the great tithe in their valuation. Hill, op. cit., 190. 

Th 3 Cf. L.P., xi. 6, 21, 39, 67, 201, 780 etc. 

Us 4 As is shown by B. M. Lansdowne MS. 165, fol. 129V. 

776-9). 5 2 & 3 Philip and Mary, c. iv (S.R., iv. 275-9). 

-3 and 6 V.A. Arm., xlii. 6, fol. 130. Reg. Vat. 1850, fols. 1-33, 48, 103, 105. This concession 
was apparently not to be permanent. The English bishops were also excused paying 

ne 165, ) 4d limina visits for six years. See V.A. Arm., xlii. 6, fol. 400. 


7 I Elizabeth, c. iv (S.R. iv. 359-64). 
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national destiny but also as liberator from tyrannous usurpation. Could it 
not pardonably have been supposed from the acts in restraint of annates 
that those who followed him in casting off the ‘intollerable and im- 
portable’ yoke of papal fiscalism would enter a promised land where tax- 
gatherers plied their trade no more, or if they did, did so but modestly? 
What could his subjects think now of a new Moses who charged them 
nearly ten times as much as the bishop of Rome, commonly called the 
pope; of a deus ex machina far more expensive than Antichrist? Popery may 
have been superstitious—but it was cheaper. 

But these English churchmen were neither the first nor the last to 
discover that being liberated is often a costly ordeal; that, to misquote a 
perhaps precious dictum, the price of freedom is eternal taxation. 
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he latest monograph on the religious settlement of the Restoration 
calls attention to the untrustworthiness of Clarendon’s account of 
the Act of Uniformity of 1662 while adopting the customary view, 
based on Clarendon’s Life, that the Lord Chancellor ‘took a leading part 
in the Parliamentary attack upon the Indulgence’ in February 1663.1 
With only one known exception, historians have relied heavily, and in 
most cases completely, on either Clarendon? or T. H. Lister * in ascribing 
to Clarendon a réle of complete opposition to the Declaration of In- 
dulgence of 1662 and the motives behind it,* and the single exception, 
W. D. Christie, made only cautious references to some inaccuracies in the 
Life.* Writers have erred in adopting Clarendon’s narration of the 
Declaration and its background, and consequently have misinterpreted 
his basic policy and his interpretation of the English constitution. Careful 
study of new material and a re-examination of Clarendon’s Life reveal 
that Clarendon consistently supported comprehension and toleration and 
that he was not responsible for the failure of the Declaration of Indulgence. 
It is even possible that the section of the Life so frequently cited in con- 
nexion with the Declaration does not even apply to that subject. 
Whatever his personal religious convictions may have been, and they 
were probably of the moderate Anglican variety, Clarendon committed 
himself to a public policy of comprehension and toleration as early as 
1642.° In 1649 he wrote a draft of a declaration for Charles II in which 
the young king was to submit all matters in question ‘to a full and free 
convention of Parliament’ with the ‘counsell and advice of a National 
1 Robert S. Bosher, The Making of the en Settlement : the Influence of the Laudians, 


1649-1662, Westminster 1951, 269 n. and 2 

2 Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The Life of Edward Earl of Clarendon, Oxford 

1857, i li. 93-100. 
3T. H. Lister, Life and Administration of Edward, First Earl of Clarendon, London 
1837-38, ii. 197, 211-12. 

4 Typical are David Ogg, England in the Reign of Charles II, Oxford 1934, i. 204; 
John Lingard, The History of England, London 1883, ix. 88-9; Leopold von Ranke, 
A History of England principally in the seventeenth century, Oxford 1875, iii. 403; and Keith 
Feiling, A History of the Tory Party, 1640-1714, Oxford 1924, 116, 130. 

5 W. D. Christie, A Life of Anthony Ashley Cooper, First Earl of Shaftesbury, 1621-1683, 
London 1871, i. 266-70. 

6 B. H. G. Wormald, Clarendon: Politics, History and Religion, 1640-1660, Cambridge 

1951, 280-1. 
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Synod’ being had ‘concerninge the differences and disputes in Religion’ 
so as ‘to remove all the desperate errors, and reconcile all uncharitable 
divisions’.1 Between 1649 and 1660 Clarendon, with the king’s consent, 
substituted toleration or indulgence for comprehension,? and this aim 
was included in the Declaration of Breda by Clarendon’s decision. 
However, the Presbyterians soon rejected the proposed toleration for a 
dream of comprehension within a modified and broadened Church of 
England.* 

In addition to writing the Breda Declaration, Clarendon was the 
author of the policy outlined in the ‘Declaration Concerning Ecclesiastical 
Affairs’ of 25 October 1660 and of the attempted comprehension of the 
leading Presbyterians by offers of bishoprics and deaneries. He joined the 
king in asking the bishops and the Presbyterians to accept toleration for 
others. Richard Baxter and the Presbyterians objected to anything looking 
toward freedom for Roman Catholics or Socinians.* When published, the 
‘Declaration Concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs’ stressed the king’s obliga- 
tions and policy contained in the Declaration of Breda and the letters to 
the Convention Parliament. Royal prerogative and Erastian rule were 
contained in the statement that ‘We do think Our Self the more competent 
to propose, and with Gods assistance to determine many things now in 
difference’. The Declaration then proceeded to modify numerous features 
of the Church of England. It also promised that two assemblies of clergy 
would be convened. One of these met at the Savoy in 1661 for the purpose 
of reviewing, amending and supplementing the Book of Common Prayer. 
The ‘National Synod’ mentioned in the prefatory paragraphs and in the 
body of the Declaration was never summoned, unless, by a stretch of the 
imagination, the Convocation of 1661 may be called a national synod. 
The language of the Declaration suggests a specially constituted body 
rather than a traditionally elected Convocation.* In all probability 

1S. R. Gardiner, ‘Draft of Sir Edward Hyde of a Declaration to be issued by Charles 
II in 1649’, English Historical Review, viii (1893), 304-5. 

2 Sir Edward Hyde to Henry Slingsby, 17/27 June 1659, State Papers Collected by 
Edward, Earl of Clarendon, ed. R. Scrope and T. Monkhouse, Oxford 1767-86, iii. 507; 
Hyde to William Rumbold, 18/28 July 1659, ibid., 535-6; Draft of a Proclamation, 
19/29 July 1659, Calendar of the Clarendon State Papers Preserved in the Bodleian Library, 
ed. O. Ogle and others, Oxford 1869-1932, iv. 288; S. L., A Letter to the Right Honorable 
the Lord Lambert . . ., 1659. 

8 Nicholas Papers, British Museum, Egerton MSS. 2542, fols. 328-39; copy of the 
Declaration on which Sir Edward Nicholas made marginal notes to the effect that 
Clarendon was personally responsible for the preamble and the section on religion. 

4 Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, The History of the Rebellion and Civil Wars in 
England begun in the year 1641, Oxford 1888, vi. 194-210; Lister, Clarendon, i. 497-8; 
Earl of Lauderdale to Richard Baxter, 31 March 1660, Dr. Williams’s Library, Baxter 
MSS., Letters i. 29(27); William Bates to Richard Baxter, 30 March 1660, ibid, iv. 29; 
Paper by London Council, Bodleian Library, Tanner MSS. 47, fols. 1-2; John Thurloe 
to Edward Montagu, c. 13 April 1660, ibid., Carte MSS. 73, fol. 406. 

5 Richard Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, or Mr. Richard Baxter’s Narrative of the most 
memorable passages of his life and times faithfully published from his own manuscript, ed. M. 
Sylvester, London 1696, pt. ii, 277. 

6 Charles II, His Majesties Declaration to all His Loving Subjects of His Kingdom of 
England and Dominion of Wales Concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs, London 1660. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


Charles and Clarendon intended to convene a special assembly of minis- 
ters, but the failure of the Savoy Conference and pressure from various 
quarters upset the court’s plans. 

Somewhat reluctantly Clarendon and Charles surrendered the religious 
issues to the Convocation and the Cavalier Parliament. Writs for parlia- 
mentary elections were issued on 15 February, but the Convocation was 
not summoned until 10 April, and then grudgingly.! Not until 7 June 
1661 was Convocation authorised ‘to consult of matters relating to the 
settlement of the Church’ and twelve days later to revise the canons. Even 
then the court warned the leading figures of the Convocation against 
taking any significant action.” 

Although the court could control the Convocation, it could not restrain 
the lower house of the Cavalier Parliament, which was more Anglican 
than either king or chancellor. The Commons prescribed the Anglican 
sacrament as a test for its members; it condemned the Solemn League 
and Covenant; and it restored the bishops to the upper house.* More 
disruptive to the official policy was the appointment of a committee on 
25 June, while the Savoy Conference was still considering the liturgy, to 
review all legislation on liturgy for the purpose of bringing in a ‘com- 
pendius Bill to supply any defect in the former laws, and to provide for 
an effectual conformity to the Liturgy of the Church for the time to 
come’.* From these deliberations came the Bill of Uniformity, which 
passed the Commons on g July.> When Charles adjourned parliament on 
30 July the Lords, despite pleas from the lower house, had taken no 
action on the Bill of Uniformity.* In view of subsequent court activities, 
it is more than probable that the failure of the Lords to act on the Bill 
was due to intervention by king and chancellor to prevent the Cavalier 
Parliament from upsetting their long declared policy of comprehension 
for moderate nonconformists and toleration for others. 

Financial considerations, mounting pressure from all sides, the urgent 
need for some settlement, and perhaps a change of tactics but not objective 
led the court to release the religious questions to parliament on 20 
November, when Charles admitted that the problem had proved ‘too 
hard’.’ 

The Commons lost no time in taking charge, though it had to beat 
down the court and presbyterian elements. Sir Thomas Meres read a 
‘Bill for confirming the Act of the last assembly. concerning Ministers’ ,*® 
which the presbyterian William Prynne had written and which both 


1 Bosher, Restoration Settlement, 213-14. 

2 Dr. Henry Ferne to Sir Thomas Osborne, 29 July 1661, British Museum, 
Additional MSS. 28,053, fols. 1-2. 

3 Commons Journals, viii. 24.7, 254, 261-70. 

4 Ibid., 279-80; the committee was also to study the ecclesiastical courts and to 
prepare a bill on the same. 

5 Thid., 285, 288-9, 295-6. 6 Lords Fournals, xi. 305, 308. 

7 Tbid., 332-3. 8 Commons Journals, viii. 321-2. 
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king and chancellor had praised.1 This measure would have satisfied 


most of the Presbyterians and the court, and may have been inspired by | 


the court. It would have returned the Church of England to the pre- 
Laudian institution in which both Puritan and staunch Anglican had 
worshipped and ministered. However, when finally passed by the Com- 
mons on 8 January 1662 the Bill carried fifteen amendments whose sum 
impact would have been the establishment of a rigidly Anglican rule.? 

For three weeks the Lords, unquestionably under pressure from the 
court, refused to discuss the Bill. On 29 January, following an admonition 
from the lower house, the Lords read the measure a second time. A 
motion was made at once to replace the measure with one to confirm 
without change the presbyterian and court inspired Act of 1660, which 
had specifically provided for retention of ministers not episcopally 
ordained and for the omission or modification of various sections of the 
Book of Common Prayer. This motion failed on a tie vote. Five days later, 
however, the Lords suddenly reversed their vote and passed a measure to 
confirm the Act of 1660 without change. 

The sole reason for this sudden reversal was the court’s influence 
exercised through Clarendon during the debates of a committee of the 
whole on 3 February. Only the day before a delegation from the lower 
house had warned the king that anything short of total uniformity and 
conformity might result in inadequate tax measures. ‘At first all the 
Bishops ... and most of the Protestant Lords temporal’ opposed the 
attempted confirmation of the Act of 1660, but Clarendon ‘was resolved to 
oblige the Presbyterians by keeping the Act from being repealed, and at 
last got seven of the Bishops to join with him’, the duke of York, the earl 


of Bristol, ‘and all the Popish Lords’. The Presbyterians were so elated | 


that they sent Edmund Calamy, Richard Baxter and William Bates to 
thank Clarendon. Not so the unhappy Commons who refused to accept 
the revised measure.* 

Having lost the parliamentary battle over the measure to confirm the 
Presbyterians in their livings, the king and his chancellor next attempted 


to accomplish the same purpose by amending the Bill of Uniformity. | 


The Lords refused to consider the Bill until 14 January 1662. Read a 
second time on 17 January, the Bill was referred to a committee with 
instructions to delay action until the submission of the revised Book of 


1 [Seymour Bowman], Parliamentary Diary, Bodleian Library, Salway Deposit, 
fols. 92-137; Commons Journals, viii. 97-173; William Prynne, The Unbishoping of Timothy 


and Titus, and of the Angel of the Church of Ephesus, 2nd ed., London. 1660, 27; Bosher, , 


Restoration Settlement, 175-6. 

2 Commons Journals, viii. 325-6, 330-4, 341. 

3 Lords Journals, xi. 364, 372-3, 376. 

* Dr. Peter Pett to archbishop John Bramhall, 8 February 1662, The Rawdon Papers, 
ed. Edward Berwick, London 1819, 136-9; see also bishop John Parker to Bramhall, 
15 February 1662, Historical Manuscripts Commission, Report on the Manuscripts of the 
late Reginald Rawdon Hastings, London 1928-47, iv. 126; Henry Gregory, The Returne & 
Restauration of King Charls the Second, British Museum, Additional MSS. 19,526, 
fol. 48; and Commons Journals, viii. 367. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


Common Prayer.! The Lords approved the Book of Common Prayer on 
17 March and turned to the Bill of Uniformity. Clarendon at once 
informed the house that he wished to present a ‘proviso recommended 
from the King, to be inserted in this Bill of Uniformity’.2 The king’s 
proviso, which was actually written by Clarendon, spoke of the king’s 
personal obligation to fulfill the promises made at Breda for a ‘liberty to 
tender Consciences’ and of his desire for such an ‘indulgence as may 
consist with the good and peace of the Kingdome’, for he ‘would not have 
a greater severity exercised towards them than what is necessary for the 
publique benefit and welfare’. The proviso promised to grant Charles 
authority to retain any minister who was possessed of a living on 29 May 
1660 by exempting him from wearing the surplice and from signing with 
the cross in baptism, so long as the minister employed another clergyman 
to baptize those persons desiring the Anglican ceremony. The exempted 
minister was not to write or speak against the liturgy, rites, or ceremonies 
of the Church of England.* Although the desired indulgence concerned 
only two relatively minor points, it went far toward meeting the objections 
of the moderate Presbyterians against the Bill of Uniformity, and the 
entire proviso was so worded that any statute embodying it would have 
enabled the king to create a nonconformist branch of the Church of 
England by letters of dispensation to individual ministers, which was 
exactly what Clarendon attempted to do wholesale by confirming 
Prynne’s ‘Act of 1660. 

Although passed by the Lords on g April with only slight modifica- 
tion,* the king’s proviso did not go unchallenged in that house. In fact, 
the Lord Chancellor never faced more opposition than on this occasion. 
According to Secretary William Morice, whose account should be reliable, 
especially when confirmed by other sources, the proviso was read without 
opposition, but on the second day the earl of Bristol instigated ‘sum 
heates... as great as ever were in 41, 42 or 43’. Bristol centred his 
objections around the technical point that it was unparliamentary for 
the king to take notice of any parliamentary action and the charge that 
the king had never seen the document in question. This struck directly 
at all the royal advisers, who rose to defend Clarendon, the proposal, 
and themselves. Before the second day’s debate was concluded York, 
Ormonde and Clarendon had vocally crossed swords with Bristol. 

Bristol’s real objection became obvious on: the third day of debate 
when he proposed to empower the king to dispense with the hearing of 
Common Prayer, and thus to give relief to Roman Catholics. Even 


1 Lords Journals, xi. 363, 366, 383, 390, 396, 406-8. Convocation completed the 
revision on 20 December 1661, but the Book was not ready for the Privy Council until 
24 February: Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, PC 2/55, fols. 549, 552, 554- 

2 Lords Journals, xi. 392-3, 409. } 

8 Printed in H.M.C., Seventh Report, Appendix, London 1878, 162-3, along with minor 
alterations made in the Lords. A draft copy in Clarendon’s hand is in the Bodleian 
Library, Clarendon MSS. 76, fol. 162. 

“ Lords Journals, xi. 425. 
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bishop Cosin, who had supported Bristol on the previous day, spoke 
against this vague and threatening proposition.1 Clarendon had strong 
support from Sheldon, Morley, Gauden, Reynolds, the presbyterian 
peers and his own court lords; Bristol, Cosin, ‘some other bishops and lay 
peers’ formed the opposition.” Had Bristol not attempted the incorpora- 
tion of a Roman Catholic provision in the king’s amendment to the Bill 
of Uniformity the court’s majority would have been very satisfactory, 
but the several bits of evidence all point to the conclusion that Clarendon 
carried the king’s measure by only a slight margin and after a serious 
division within the court party in the Lords. 

Clarendon next attempted to carry an amendment concerning the 
Covenant, which was of almost equal importance to the court and to the 
Presbyterians. A clause requiring each minister to renounce the Covenant 
was already in the Bill of Uniformity when Clarendon moved on 4 April 
that the reference to the Covenant be ‘expunged out of the Act’. This 
motion led to the creation of a committee of bishops to study the Covenant 
and to report whether it contained anything that should not be renounced. 
When the bishops reported, contrary to the court’s wishes, that there was 
nothing of value in the Covenant, the Lords voted 39 to 26 against 
Clarendon’s motion.* Morley, Clarendon’s only real friend among the 
bishops, attempted to soften the provision against the Covenant by an 
explanatory clause, but even this ended in defeat. The only important 
amendment, other than the dispensing clause, which Clarendon and his 
party managed to pass in the Lords was one to authorise the king to 
provide for an allowance of fifths to any minister ejected under the Bill of 
Uniformity.* 

On 10 April the Bill with the dispensing and fifths clauses and a 
multitude of small amendments went back to the lower house, where it 
remained for twenty days. The Journals record six divisions on the measure 
during these twenty days. On each occasion the strict conformists won by 
margins ranging from three to thirty-five. In view of the larger margins 
in the first session and earlier in the second session it must be concluded 
that Clarendon and the court were exerting tremendous pressure in 
behalf of the revisions. When it was returned to the Lords on go April, 
the Bill of Uniformity was stripped of Clarendon’s amendments. Charlton, 
who led in the conference for the lower house, stated as boldly as he dared 
that the Commons would not tolerate any lessening of the uniformity and 
conformity required in their measure, the wishes of the king and chancellor 

1 Sir William Morice to Sir George Downing, 21 March 1662, British Museum, 
Additional MSS. 22,919, fol. 203. 

2 Dr. Edward Lake to archbishop John Bramhall, 4 April 1662, H.M.C., Hastings 
Manuscripts, iv. 129-30; see also Dr. Peter Pett to Bramhall, 21 March 1662, Rawdon 
Papers, 140-4; Sir Edward Seymour to Lady Anne Seymour, 22 March 1662, H.M.C. 
Fifteenth Report, Appendix, Part VII, London 1898, 94. 

3 Dr. Edward Lake to archbishop John Bramhall, 4 April 1662, H.M.C., Hastings 
Manuscripts, iv. 129-30. 

* Lords Journals, xi. 421-5; Morley’s explanatory clause is printed in H.M.C., Tenth 
Report, Appendix, Part VI, London 1885, 177, and the fifths proviso appears on p. 163. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


notwithstanding.! The Venetian minister had predicted this stand on 
21 March when he wrote that the king’s proviso would never pass the 
Commons ‘on account of the animosity of the majority there against the 
Presbyterians and of their rancour against the Chancellor, for which 
reason they would always oppose any deliberation which they knew him 
to favour’.” 

Faced with such determination on the part of the Commons and the 
division within the upper house, and concerned about the outcome of 
revenue and other measures, the court submitted to the wishes of the 
Commons. On 19 May Charles gave his consent to the Act of Uniformity, 
but Clarendon’s speech on that occasion hinted very strongly that the 
king was not surrendering his policy and that he would find other means 
of keeping the Presbyterians within the Church of England.* 

Clarendon’s failure to soften the terms of the Act of Uniformity 
afforded his enemies an opportunity to drive a wedge between him and 
the king and perhaps to gain the support of the Nonconformists by pro- 
posing means by which the king might accomplish his policy of compre- 
hension and toleration. The debates in the Lords had already produced a 
quarrel between Clarendon and Bristol and a division of the bishops into 
factions, and many within the lower house were eager as always to chase 
Clarendon from office. John Gauden, the Covenanted and dissatisfied 
bishop of Exeter, flirted with Bristol and drafted a scheme for general 
toleration’; Bristol spoke openly and freely to Charles against the 
chancellor’; Sir Henry Bennet, with some encouragement from the king, 
threatened Clarendon’s position as chief adviser. Alarmed by the 
general discontent of the Nonconformists and of the taxpayers and by the 
growing instability of Clarendon’s government, the king sought advice 
from Bennet, who held no important post, at some date prior to 8 June. 
Charles was already considering a new declaration on religion, probably 
of Clarendon’s authorship, when he consulted Bennet. The latter advised 
the king to enforce the Act until his government was stronger. The new 
militia act must be executed and additional standing forces raised if 
necessary to meet any uprising. Once these things were accomplished, the 


king might safely declare that he would ask parliament to mitigate the 


Act of Uniformity.* Bennet’s suggestion was eventually adopted, but only 
after Charles had tried Clarendon’s more direct and immediate approach 
to the problem. 


1 Commons Journals, viii. 402-17; Lords Journals, xi. 446-50. 

2 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, xxxiii. 124-5. 

3 Lords Fournals, xi. 4.71, 4.76. 

4 Bishop John Gauden to earl of Bristol, 1 May 1662, State Papers Collected by Edward, 
Earl of Clarendon, iii. Appendix xcvi-c, for this and other letters between the two. 

5 Dr. Peter Pett to archbishop John Bramhall, 20 May 1662, Rawdon Papers, 163-5. 

6 Sir Henry Bennet to Charles II, n.d., Lister, Clarendon, iii. 198-201. Lister felt 
that the document was submitted between 19 May and 24 August, but probably closer 
to the first date. It was probably written prior to the decision of 8 June to call the 
judges and bishops before the Privy Council to advise on a possible suspension of the Act, 
Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, PC 2/56, fol. 6. 
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Clarendon had long assumed and asserted that the king held a prerog- 
ative power in matters of religion, + and by his authorship of royal declara- 
tions on religion, both before and after the Restoration, he had successfully 
schooled Charles along the lines of prerogative action in religious matters, 
Clarendon’s plan, as opposed to Bennet’s, was more direct and more 
immediate; he would have the king suspend the Act of Uniformity prior 
to its execution date. Nowhere, as Bosher correctly concluded,? was 
Clarendon more prejudiced in his Life than when dealing with his efforts | 
to circumvent the Act of Uniformity. In discussing the Act of Uniformity 
Clarendon was inaccurate and neglected to mention his proposals for 
drastic amendments. In covering the attempted suspension of the Act he 
shifted the responsibility to Albemarle, the presbyterian ministers, and the 
king, but did admit that he agreed to the proposed suspension rather than 
see the king break his promise to the Presbyterians. Clarendon also failed ) 
to mention that there were two attempted evasions of the Act,‘ an 
omission that led Bosher to confuse the two attempts. 

After displaying considerable anguish when Baxter refused to re- 
consider his decision of 25 May to surrender his pulpit,> Clarendon 
assured a group of presbyterian petitioners on 2 June that he would 
intervene with the king for an indulgence.® Six days later the Privy Council | 
summoned the judges of the Westminster courts and all available bishops 
to a meeting on the Act at Hampton Court on 10 June. In the presence 
of archbishop Juxon, bishops Sheldon and Duppa, Chief Justice Bridge- 
man, Attorney General Palmer, Albemarle, Ormonde, Morice, Nicholas 
and Clarendon, the king considered a plan for a general suspension of the 
Act for three months. Although Clarendon admitted no more than 
grudging agreement to the proposal, he was undoubtedly the author of 
the scheme. There is no known reason for questioning Clarendon’s state- 
ment that the bishops opposed the plan and that the lawyers held 
suspension illegal.’ 

Notwithstanding the Hampton Court decision against a general 
suspension of the Act of Uniformity, Clarendon turned to another 





prerogative device: individual dispensation. He and Albemarle, with the | 


approval of the king, invited Thomas Manton, William Bates, Edmund 


1 In July 1658 Clarendon wrote a letter for the king to Cardinal de Retz in which he 
asserted that the king had the power of suspending or dispensing with laws, Bodleian 
Library, Clarendon MSS. 58, fols. 140-1. 

2 Bosher, Restoration Setilement, 269 n. 

3 Clarendon, Life, i. 554-61. 

* Tbid., 566-70. 

5 Thomas Bates to Viscount Massereen, n.d., Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 31, 
fol. 328. This letter was written about 2 June, perhaps as late as 8 June, for it reached 
Dublin by 16 June. 

® Letter of intelligence to Sir Edward Nicholas from the Public Record Office, 
SP 29/56, fol. 6 as quoted by Bosher, Restoration Settlement, 258. 

? Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, PC 2/56, fol. 6; bishop George 
Morley to Clarendon, 3 September 1662, Bodleian Library, Clarendon MSS. 77, 
fol. 339; Clarendon, Life, i. 566-70. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


Calamy and ‘some few more’ to petition for individual relief.1 Their 
petition was unofficially presented to Charles on 20 August while he and 
Clarendon dined with Albemarle at the Cockpit.? Charles assured the 
ministers that he would readily grant individual relief if he could discover 
a means of preventing bishops and lay patrons from exercising their 
legal right under the Act of presenting to the benefices held by non- 
conformists. The king also encouraged the Presbyterians to retain their 
pulpits as long as possible.* 

Clarendon, Charles and Albemarle then attempted to secure the 
approval of the lawyers and the bishops. At some point between 20 August 
and 27 August the question of a limited indulgence was submitted to the 
lawyers, who apparently sanctioned the technicalities involved but 
warned that the plan’s success would require at least the tacit support of 
the bishops.* The presbyterian petition of 20 August was next submitted 
to the Privy Council on 27 August, three days after the Act was executed 
by the bishops. The Privy Council ordered all bishops in London to appear 
before the Council on 28 August. Unfortunately for the Presbyterians and 
the court, all the bishops except Sheldon and Ward, who was too ill to 
attend the meeting, had gone into the country. Realising that public 
opinion, the Act of Uniformity, the Cavalier Parliament and most of his 
fellow bishops supported uniformity and conformity, Sheldon refused to 
participate in any evasion, however slight, of the letter of the Act. Claren- 
don quarrelled bitterly with Sheldon and the duke of York, whose Catholic 
inclinations and growing detachment from his father-in-law led him to 
support Sheldon on this occasion.’ With Sheldon resolutely refusing to 
deviate from a rigid and narrow interpretation and application of the 
Act of Uniformity, and with most of the Nonconformists already replaced, 
Charles and Clarendon grudgingly surrendered their indulgence plan 
rather than fight the bishops. 

Clarendon did not relish the policy forced upon him by the obstinacy 
of Sheldon. As he wrote Ormonde, the rigid execution of the Act would 
‘add more fewell to the matter that was before combustible enough. But 


1 Letter to John Thornton, n.d., Bodleian Library, Rawlinson Letters 109, fol. 87. 
The signature and date have been torn away, but reference to the ejectments places 
the date after 24 August. The general points of this letter are confirmed by Baxter, 
Reliquiae Baxterianae, pt. ii, 429-30. 

2 Thomas Rugge, Mercurius Politicus Redivius, British Museum, Additional MSS. 
10,117, fol. 42; Clarendon, Life, i. 564-5, mentioned Albermarle’s réle but not his own. 

3 Rugge, Mercurius Politicus Redivius, British Museum, Additional MSS. 10,117, 
fols. 42-5; Mercurius Publicus, No. 35, Pp. 579; Oliver Heywood’s Life of John Angier of Denton 
together with Angier’s Diary, ed. Ernest Axon, Manchester 1937, 127; The Life of Adam 
Martindale written by Himself, ed. Richard Parkinson, Manchester 1845, 167; The Diary 
of Henry Newcombe, ed. Thomas Heywood, Manchester 1849, 118. 

4 Dr. William Denton to Sir Ralph Verney, 27 August 1662, H.M.C., Seventh Report, 
Appendix, Part I, London 1878, 484; The Life of Adam Martindale, 167. 

5 Mercurius Publicus, No. 35, p. 579; Daniel O’Neill to Ormonde, 2 September 1662, 
Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 32, fols. 3-4; Sir Edward Nicholas to Ormonde, 30 
August 1662, ibid., 47, fols. 359-60; Sheldon to Clarendon, 30 August 1662 ibid., 
Clarendon MSS. 77, fols. 319-20. 
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wee are in, and now must proceede with steddynesse’.! Clarendon on 
this occasion found himself allied with Countess Castlemaine who next to 
himself was ‘the fiercest solicitor’ for prerogative action in behalf of the 
Presbyterians and who quarrelled with her royal lover over his surrender 


to Sheldon.? Of the court family York, Nicholas and Bennet approved | 


the retreat, but Bennet may have had tongue in cheek when he wrote that 
the proposed indulgence would ‘certainly have disobliged [the Anglicans 
and Parliament] and not gaine the other party which had been an un- 
happy midle to have affected’.® 

Until September 1662 Clarendon led the fight for indulgence and 
comprehension. Only reluctantly and after failure did he execute the Act 
of Uniformity as the Cavalier Parliament prescribed. From 1642 until 
after the ejectments of August 1662 Clarendon, without a single in- 


consistency, pursued a dual policy of comprehension and indulgence; ; 


yet he supposedly made a complete about-face by February 1663, and led 
the fight against the Declaration of Indulgence of December 1662. Such 
a thesis cannot be supported by documentary evidence, except for 
Clarendon’s own prejudiced account, and it may not apply to the 
subject. Clarendon may have objected to the wording of the Declaration 
and may have been jealous of the persons employed by Charles, but he 
did not oppose the general policy or the constitutional position expressed 
in the Declaration. 

Many of the writers cited at the beginning of this essay contended that 
the Declaration was the product of a struggle for power between Bennet 


- 


and Clarendon.® This point is in error in two fatal instances. It does not 


take into account the corrections made above in Clarendon’s activities. 
Secondly, no such struggle for power took place. 


Too much emphasis has been placed on a dispute early in September / 


between Clarendon and Bennet about the post office. This dispute aroused 
speculation that Goliath might be struck down by David. What began as 
a true report that Bennet would replace the aged Nicholas as Secretary 
of State soon grew into rumours that a cabal intended to take power at the 
expense of Clarendon, Southampton, Manchester and Morice,® but 


Clarendon predicted the replacement of Nicholas on 30 September. ‘I / 


need not’, he wrote Ormonde, ‘tell you who is to succeede, ther beinge 


1 Clarendon to Ormonde, 1 September 1662, ibid., Carte MSS. 47, fols. 3-4. 
? Daniel O’Neill to Ormonde, 2 September 1662, ibid., 32, fols. 3-4. 

3 Bennet to Ormonde, 9 September 1662, ibid., 221, fol. 9. 

4 Clarendon, Life, ii. 93-9. 


5 The fullest expression of this thesis is found in Violet Barbour, Henry Bennet, Earl 


of Arlington, Secretary of State to Charles II, Washington 1915, 46-69. 
6 Daniel O’Neill to Ormonde, 13 September 1662, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 


32, fols. 25-6; O’Neill to Ormonde, 11 October 1662, ibid., fols. 67-8; O’Neill to , 


Ormonde, 18 October 1662, ibid., fols. 82-3; Sir Edward Nicholas to Ormonde, 7 
October 1662, ibid., 47, fols. 371-2; bishop of Lichfield and Coventry to bishop Gilbert 
Sheldon, 13 October 1662, ibid., Tanner MSS. 48, fol. 58; Comte d’Estrades to Louis 


XIV, 9/19 October 1662, Baschet Transcripts, Public Record Office, 31/3. As might be 


expected, these reports ranged from the possible to the ridiculous. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


but one man can be thought of’.1 While the gossip raged Clarendon 
unconcernedly made a legal visitation at Windsor,? and on 25 October, 
ten days after Bennet took office, very carefully explained that ‘whatever 
other people discourse, my credit [is not] at all diminished with the 
King’.® Daniel O’Neill, a man with reliable eyes and ears, learned by 
18 October that ‘there is noe ground for this nois’ of a major alteration at 
court,* and none followed. There is absolutely no evidence for the 
assumption that Bennet’s advice supplanted that of Clarendon at any time 
prior to January 1663. 

This being true, when and by whom was the Declaration conceived ? 
William Hooke, a Congregational minister with excellent court connex- 
ions, thought that the Declaration was ‘3 months forming up’,> and he 
was probably correct. However, the earliest notice of it occurred in 
Bennet’s letter of 16 December to Ormonde. After complaining about the 
discontented dissenters, the Secretary expressed the hope that when 
parliament met on 18 February there would be ‘something for his 
Majesty’s security against them’.6 Why should Bennet rather than 
Clarendon write Ormonde on this important policy matter? The explana- 
tion is simple but absent from all works examined by this writer. From 
4 December until 12 March 1663 Clarendon was either totally incapaci- 
tated or confined to his house by a seizure of gout.” Between 13 December 
and 17 January the Chancellor, by his own admission, could barely 
scrawl his name. on dockets. He opened the Hilary legal term on 23 
January but could not ‘rise out of his Bed’ the next day® when he 
complained, ‘I know not whether I shall ever be well agayne’.?° As late 
as 21 February Clarendon remained confined to his chair and unable 
‘to stirr’.11 Not until 17 March did he resume his regular duties, though 
he went to the Lords on 12 March, and as late as 6 June he complained of 
partial disability.12 Obviously, a man so indisposed could lend neither 
assistance nor vigorous opposition to any programme, but his absence 
would naturally lead to speculation that he was either in disfavour or 
opposed to the king’s policies. 


1 Clarendon to Ormonde, 30 September 1662, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 217, 

fol. 467. 
O’Neill to Ormonde, 11 October 1662, ibid., 32, fols. 67-8. 

3 Clarendon to Ormonde, 25 October 1662, ibid., 47, fols. 12-13. 

4 O'Neill to Ormonde, 18 October 1662, ibid., 32, fol. 32. 

5 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, Boston 1868, 207. 

6 Bennet to Ormonde, 16 December 1662, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 46, 
fols. 21-2. 

7M. Battailler to M. Lionne, 4/14 December 1662, Baschet Transcripts, Public 
Record Office, 31/3. 
: 8 Clarendon to Ormonde, 13 January 1663, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 47, 
ols. 20-1. 

® Viscount Cornbury to Ormonde, 24 January 1663, ibid., fols. 22-3. 

10 Clarendon to Ormonde, 24 January 1663, ibid., fols. 24-5. 

11 Viscount Cornbury to Ormonde, 21 February 1663, ibid., fols. 30-1. 

12 Clarendon to Ormonde, 6 June 1663, ibid., fol. 52. 
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With his friend, adviser and Chancellor ill, Charles turned to Bennet 
as the most likely instrument to execute a policy which Clarendon had 
approved and sought to implement since 1642. If rumours had not 
developed that Clarendon opposed the Declaration historians would 
know far less about the authorship of the document. Neither Bennet nor 
Clarendon discussed the matter in their correspondence with their mutual 
friend Ormonde until 13 and 31 January respectively. Despite the 
Chancellor’s confinement, Bennet personally conferred with him at least 
twice before submitting the document to the Privy Council. According to 
Bennet, 


‘my lord Chancellor had it distinctly read twice to him, periode by 
periode, and not only approved it but applauded the contents of it and assured mee 
it was entirely according to his minde. Your Grace may judge by this, how 
falsely it is suggested that his Lordship was not privy to it’.? 


When Clarendon wrote two weeks later public resentment toward the 
Declaration had become pronounced, but he did not contradict the 
essential points made by Bennet. He did assert, correctly it seems, that he 
was not consulted prior to Bennet’s first visit. But consultation on a policy 
already adopted in June and August was hardly necessary. Clarendon 
made ‘many objections against severall parts’ of the original draft and 
questioned its ‘seasonablenesse’, but his approval of the principles was 
attested by his own silence. Bennet later returned with an amended 
draft which ‘hee thought would answere all [Clarendon’s] objections’ 
and with the king’s decision to publish it then rather than later as 
Clarendon apparently suggested. Clarendon said he told Bennet that 


‘by that time hee had writ as many declarations as I had done hee would 
find they are a very ticklish commodity and that the first care is to see 
that it shall doe no hurt’. 


Bristol, Ashley and Bennet he thought responsible for the conception and 
execution of the project.” As for Clarendon’s objecting to the Declaration, 
it seems very strange that of the nine letters written to Ormonde by 
Clarendon and his son between 13 December and 7 March only that of 
31 January made any direct reference to the Declaration, and this one 
exception, as well as that of Bennet, failed to indicate any basic disagree- 
ment with the expressed policy. 

Contact and consultation between king and chancellor naturally 
slackened during the most serious of Clarendon’s seizures of gout, but at 
no time prior to 12 March, when Clarendon went to the Lords, did the 
king fail to seek the advice of his chancellor. Bennet consulted twice with 
Clarendon on the Declaration, and the king was a frequent visitor at 
Worcester House. Early in February, for example, Charles, York and 
Clarendon discussed the Irish situation at great length, and Clarendon 


1 Bennet to Ormonde, 13 January 1663, ibid., 221, fols. 19-20. 
? Clarendon to Ormonde, 31 January 1663, ibid., 47, fols. 34-5. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


was made responsible for sending instructions to Ormonde.! The king 
spent the afternoon of 21 February secretly closeted with Clarendon,? 
returning at least once prior to 28 February.* The committee on foreign 
affairs met at least once at Worcester House,‘ and after parliament met 
on 18 February and until 12 March ‘frequent consultations’, with the 
king present, were held in Clarendon’s house.® Therefore, there is no 
reason to assume that Clarendon had been, or was being, cast aside; nor 
is there any evidence that he ever expressed any strong objection to the 
Declaration or the proposal for implementation. 

The Declaration, and perhaps the implementing measure, was not 
carried by a small clique as most writers have assumed. On 26 December 
it was presented to the Privy Council. Present were Charles, York, 
Albemarle, Manchester, Berkshire, Carlisle, Lauderdale, Hatton, Hollis, 
Ashley, Sir William Compton, Sir George Carteret, Sir William Morice, 
Sir Henry Bennet and Sir Edward Nicholas,* and only Lauderdale spoke 
against the Declaration.” Oddly enough, Robartes, an alleged promoter 
of the plan,® was not even present; Nicholas, a member of the Clarendon 
faction, was not only present but apparently approved the Declaration. 

When published, the Declaration failed to receive the acclaim 
anticipated. Even Bennet admitted that that 


‘which choques most people in it is the favourable mention of Roman 
Catholiques and the saying is much better then the doing it in the darke 
which by doing soe is reproach and scandal upon his Majesty which 
limited and qualified as it is in the Declaration will I hope bee noe longer 
accounted soe’.® 

Sheldon, never consulted on the matter, did not fear what he first learned 
of the Declaration,” but soon warned the king that he would ‘set up that 
most damnable and heretical doctrine of the Church of Rome, whore of 
Babylon’. Sheldon made no direct reference to protestant dissent, though 
it is possible that he included Protestants in his general condemnation of 
toleration.“ 

1 Clarendon to Ormonde, 7 February 1663, Lister, Clarendon, iii. 234-8. 

2 Viscount Cornbury to Ormonde, 21 February 1663, Bodleian Library, Carte 
MSS. 47, fols. 30-1. 

3 Clarendon to Ormonde, 28 February 1663, Lister, Clarendon, iii. 239-43. 

4 Bennet to Sir Richard Fanshaw, 6 March 1663, H.M.C., Manuscripts of 7. M. 
Heathcote, London 1899, 65. 

5 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, xxxiii. 232 and 237.- 

6 Privy Council Register, Public Record Office, PC 2/56, fol. 261. 

7 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, 207. 

8 Lister, Clarendon, ii. 204, without giving any authority, maintained that Robartes 
attended the Council when the question was debated. 

® Bennet to Ormonde, 30 December 1662, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 221, 
fols. 15-16; it was probably this subject which troubled Clarendon. 

10 Bishop Gilbert Sheldon to bishop John Cosin, 26 December 1662, The Correspondence 
of John Cosin, ed. George Ornsby, Surtees Society 1869-72, ii. 101-2, in which he 
expressed more concern about a possible attack on the Church of England for its wealth. 

11 Sheldon to Charles II, [January 1663], Osmund Airy, ‘Notes on the Reign of 
Charles II’, British Quarterly Review, Ixxvii (1880), 332-3. 
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Reaction from the Nonconformists varied. Neither Presbyterian nor 
Congregational ministers were consulted prior to 26 December. Accord- 
ing to Richard Baxter, Charles mistakenly assumed that all Noncon- 
formists would approve legalising, if not extending, that liberty already 
granted to the Roman Catholics clandestinely. The Presbyterians, 
however, flatly refused to condone popery by supporting a measure which 
offered some freedom to Roman Catholics. Philip Nye, one of the Congre- 
gationalists consulted by the king after issuing the Declaration, went to 
Baxter on 2 January and begged him to send thanks to the king. Baxter 
refused. Nye and his kind thereafter held Baxter and the Presbyterians 
responsible for the failure of the indulgence plan.* Several of the Presby- 
terians were summoned before Charles, but they were never persuaded 
to support the Declaration. According to one report, a number of presby- 
terian members of the Commons deliberately avoided parliament until 
Charles dropped his plan.* As for the Congregationalists, they embraced 
the Declaration wholeheartedly. 

Despite the cool reception of the Declaration, the king decided to 
carry his plan to the Cavalier Parliament. With Clarendon still confined 
to Worcester House, Charles had to bear the burden of stating his case. 
In a short speech he informed parliament of his motives and announced 
his legislative wishes. In general, he asked for little more than Clarendon 
had advocated in the previous session.® 

Three days later the Commons voted to consider the Declaration and 
the king’s speech on 25 February.® Probably with a view to influencing 
the lower house, the court faction in the Lords presented a proposal to 
bestow a dispensing power on the king.’ Undaunted by the action of the 
upper house, the Commons voted 269 to 30 to debate both the Declaration 
and the king’s speech and then voted Nemine contradicente to render thanks 
for every section of the Declaration and speech except those portions 
touching on indulgence. The pro-indulgence faction, with Sir Richard 
Temple and Sir John Talbot as tellers, lost a vote to adjourn the debate 
by 161 to 119, and no division followed on the resolution against in- 
dulgence. A committee headed by Sir Heneage Finch brought in a stiff 
address on 27 February which was made even stronger by amendments 
from the floor. The Commons denied the king’s claim to a prerogative 
power in religious matters; they also declared that indulgence would 
‘establish Schism by a law’, would increase ‘Sects and Sectaries’, would 


1 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, 207. 

2 Baxter, Reliquiae Baxterianae, pt. ii, 429-30. 

3 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, xxxiii. 229; William Hooke to John Davenport, 
5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical Society, The Mather Papers, 207. Charles 
ordered Edmund Calamy released from prison and apparently offered the Presbyterians 
benefices if they would support him. 

4 Ibid.; A M[emorandum] of what y* Independt Ministers sayd to y¢ Kinge, 27 
February 1653, British Museum, Sloane MSS., 4107, fols. 16-20. 

5 William Cobbett, Parliamentary History of England, London 1806-20, iv. 258-60. 

® Commons Journals, viii. 438. ? Lords Journals, xi. 482. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


lead to disturbance rather than quiet, and might ‘end in Popery’. This 
message to the king, according to the Journals, passed without a division, 
which seems strange indeed in view of the strength displayed by the 
opposition only two days earlier. Charles immediately insisted that there 
had been some misunderstanding and implied that he would further 
explain his position when the address had been properly studied. 

Two days after the Commons began considering the Declaration the 
court opened an offensive in the upper house by submitting a proposal to 
grant the king’s wishes. Accounts of this measure contain more fiction 
than fact. Briefly stated, the conventional story maintains that the measure 
was introduced by Robartes, that it was never committed, and that it 
was defeated through Clarendon’s efforts.2 York, not Robartes, intro- 
duced the proposed measure.* It was not short as Clarendon insisted. 
Phrases and provisions were lifted bodily from Clarendon’s dispensation 
proviso of the previous session. It contained a specific prohibition against 
licences for Roman Catholics and provided for the sanctity of the Prayer 
Book and the Thirty-nine Articles by requiring the use of the first and 
subscription to the latter before an archbishop or bishop. The implied 
toleration, as opposed to limited indulgence, was the major difference 
between this and Clarendon’s proviso, and even this can be read into the 
Clarendon measure. At first the proposal contained a clause for authority 
to dispense with any statute on religion, but at the recommendation of the 
grand committee the Lords restricted the measure to the Act of Uniformity 
of 1662.4 

According to Clarendon, the measure was never committed, but this 
is grossly false. It received a first reading on 23 February, and a second 
reading and committal to a committee of the whole two days later. On 
27 February, with Manchester as chairman, the committee debated the 
title and preface, and the following day it ordered the Attorney General 
to bring in a list of all acts and oaths connected with religion on 5 March. 
The debate was adjourned on 6 March until 12 March. Clarendon had not 
been present during the early proceedings, but he attended on 12 and 
13 March when the proposal was discussed in a grand committee and sent 
to a sub-committee on the thirteenth.® No further mention of the proposal 
occurs in the Journals. 

The adjournment from 6 to 12 March and the appearance of Claren- 
don at the resumption of the debate appear to be more than coincidence. 
First of all, the campaign in the Commons had already failed. Part of this 
failure must be attributed to the presbyterian members who shied from a 


1 Commons Journals, viii. 440, 442-3, 451. 

2 See the works mentioned at p. 55 nn. I-5. 

3 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, 208. 

4 Printed in Christie, Shaftesbury, i. Appendix Ixxix—-xi; the version in H.M.C., 
Seventh Report, Appendix, Part I, 167-8, summarises the preamble and omits the closing 
sentences. f 

5 Lords Fournals, xi. 482-92. 
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general toleration and part to the normal reaction of the staunch Anglicans 
to anything less than uniformity and conformity. However, ‘two of the 
greatest Proctors the Bishops had in the House of Commons fell in with 
the Court party’.1 Daniel O’Neill, Ormonde’s contact with Clarendon 
and his agent in London, insisted that the commons was ‘fond’ of the 
Declaration until Bristol engaged Sir Richard Temple to manage the 
house for the king. Bennet brought Coventry and Churchill over from 
Ireland, apparently with Clarendon’s assent, for the same purpose,? and 


the Commons bitterly resented this interference with their freedom of | 


action. In the words of O’Neill, ‘all the honest party’ joined together 
against the court and the undertakers.‘ Sir Philip Warwick, Secretary 
of the Treasury and a Southampton follower, implied the same thing 
when he wrote to his brother-in-law.® 


A second reason to believe that the adjournment in the Lords and ' 


Clarendon’s appearance in the house were more than coincidence comes 
from the activities of the king and the Roman Catholic party. Charles 
expressed considerable apprehension when he told the Congregational 
Ministers on 27 February that ‘I shall at least keepe off the severity of 
persecution and hard proceedings if not at present give you your full 


liberty’,® and, as we shall see, this was exactly what Clarendon did. | 


By 5 March the Queen Mother, Bristol and others of the Roman Catholic 
party decided that further efforts in behalf of legal indulgence would only 
result in vigorous persecution of themselves and their friends. Preferring 
to retain existing privileges rather than gamble for new ones, they advised 
the king to retire with as much honour as possible. Although wavering as 
early as 27 February, Charles was still refusing to retire on 5 March.’ 
Clarendon’s sudden appearance in the Lords on 12 March came at the 
request of the king. Clarendon told the Lords that the king, though still 
opposed to severity, desired parliament to proceed ‘as might seem best to 
them’ and that the king would support and execute whatever parliament 
advised. According to Comminges, the French ambassador, the 
Chancellor’s real mission was to secure a month’s postponement of the 
measure on indulgence so that a satisfactory and honourable retreat could 
be arranged and revenue secured.® At least once, and perhaps twice, 


1 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, 207. 

2 O’Neill to Ormonde, 20 June 1663, Bodleian Library, Carte MSS. 32, fol. 597. 

3 Bennet to Ormonde, 13 January 1663, ibid, 221, fols. 19-20. 

4 O’Neill to Ormonde, 20 June 1663, ibid., 32, fol. 597. 

5 Warwick to Sir Richard Fanshaw, 12 April 1663, H.M.C., Manuscripts of J. M. 
Heathcote, 77-8. 

6 King’s Address to the Congregational Ministers, 27 February 1663, British 
Museum, Additional MSS. 4164, fol. 114. 

7 William Hooke to John Davenport, 5 March 1663, Massachusetts Historical 
Society, The Mather Papers, 207; the Roman Catholics began deserting the king about 
28 February, William Coventry to Ormonde, 28 February 1663, Bodleian Library, 
Carte MSS. 47, fol. 397. 

8 Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, xxxiii. 238. 

9 Christie, Shaftesbury, i. 267-8. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


Clarendon spoke against the lower house’s bill and proclamation against 
Jesuits and other priests,’ and, in line with his master’s promise to the 
Congregationalists, he prevented any action in the Lords on the first 
Conventicle Bill. Moreover, Clarendon probably sponsored the attempt 
by the Lords to liberalise the assent and consent provisions of the Act of 
Uniformity. 

The conclusive evidence against Clarendon’s alleged opposition to 
the Declaration of Indulgence and the dispensation bill is contained in a 
document which he prepared as the king’s reply to the lower house’s 
address of 27 February. The document was never presented to the 
Commons because of the political considerations already discussed. 
Clarendon’s document gives the court’s religious policy and interpretation 
of the constitution and it clarifies Clarendon’s position with regard to the 
Declaration of Indulgence and to York’s bill. 

What might be called the preamble paid the customary honours and 
respects due to parliament. It also expressed surprise that the Commons 
should approve every section of the Declaration except those touching on 
religion. After weighing the advice of the Commons against pre- and 
post-Restoration counsel and conditions past and present, Clarendon 
defended the Declaration ‘as one of the best mediums that did occure for 
the settlement of this divided kingdome’. Indulgence, he declared, was 
consistent with the ‘King’s owne principles & inclinations, which alwayes 
dispose hyme, especially in matters of Religion’, to a policy of leniency. 

Clarendon next proceeded to an explanation of the Declaration. The 
king would have it understood that he never intended a ‘generall Indul- 
gence to all who may pretend to scruples in conforminge to the Religion 
Established’; he offered indulgence only to men of peaceable principles 
and of ‘true tenderness of conscience, which is not hard to be discerned 
from its counterfeit’ by the king. Nor did Charles desire toleration to be 
made a right. Instead, he preferred that dissenters be granted only such 
conditional liberty as might be considered desirable and necessary. 
Dispensation on this basis would not give the Nonconformists any 
‘encouragement to continue their unconformity’ but would eventually 
return them to the Anglican fold. Moreover, the king considered himself 
bound by the Declaration of Breda and by considerations for the public 
security to grant the liberties outlined in his Declaration of Indulgence. 
As for the argument that the promises made at Breda were not binding, 
Clarendon stated categorically that the king considered them obligatory 
and expressed the opinion that the entire kingdom was under a similar 
obligation. 

Another section of Clarendon’s paper dealt with the constitutional 
principles involved. Although Charles recognised at Breda that he did 
not possess sufficient power to accomplish all that he wished for 


1 William Denton to Sir Henry Verney, 26 March 1663, H.M.C., Seventh Report, 
Appendix, Part I, 484; Calendar of State Papers, Venetian, xxxiii. 241. 
2 Lords Fournals, xi. 573, 577- 
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Nonconformists, he did not think himself without some prerogative over 
religious matters. In Clarendon’s words, Charles knew ‘what power his 
royal precedessors have exercised in all Ages by virtue of their supreme 
authority in Ecclesiasticall Affairs’, and under this interpretation of the 
constitution had issued his Declaration Concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs 
of 25 October 1660. This, of course, implied that the Declaration of 1660 
should constitute a precedent. Since no one had questioned the dispensa- 
tion of 1660, the king doubted whether the Commons proposed to deny 
him rights which ‘former times have looked upon as inseparably annexed 
to the Crowne’. Nor did he 


‘conceive that the passinge of the late Act of Uniformity did neither 
disenable hym from making good his promise, or abridge hym in the 


exercise of any power he had before, for then as well for his word sake, as | 


to preserve the rights of the Crowne, he had been necessitated not to passe 
that Act’. 


On the contrary, the Act of Uniformity was considered a prerequisite to 
indulgence, which could not precede the definition and the establishment 
of the thing from which exemption was to be granted. 


Having answered the general objections of the Commons, Clarendon 


turned to the more detailed points. He denied that it would be unwise 
for parliament to amend or to provide for indulgence from the Act of 
Uniformity. He asserted that Charles, and perhaps parliament, had under- 
estimated the number of Nonconformists. As for the charge of creating 
schism by law, Clarendon cited the statute of 13 Elizabeth as proof that 
previous parliaments had not considered that religious differences per- 
mitted through legal dispensation constituted schism. The question was 
not whether dissent could be stamped out or even contained; the real 
problem was keeping the dissenting groups from combining against the 
Established Church and the civil government. Persecution would never 
exterminate dissent. On the contrary, ‘an indispensible execution of the 
Lawes upon them all alike [would] unite them ... in an opposition to 
what is setled’. Annex the moderate dissenters to the Church of England 
and the civil government and there would be no combination by Non- 
conformists for general toleration or for a second religious establishment. 
Clarendon urged relaxation of the penal laws against Roman Catholics, 
but he denied that the Declaration intended to grant them liberty of 
worship or eligibility for office. If the Commons persisted in their attitude, 
the king would be forced to seek a larger revenue in order to provide for 
the forces which would be required to enforce the Act of Uniformity.? 

1 [Clarendon], Touchinge Liberty of Conscience, British Museum, Sloane MSS. 
4107, fols. 260-4. The title given is from a near contemporaneous endorsement. The 
document is a smooth draft with numerous interlineations and alterations and is com- 
pletely in the hand of Clarendon. How the paper became separated from the other 
Clarendon manuscripts is a mystery, but the paucity of important manuscripts for this 


period in the Bodleian Library suggests that many of the chancellor’s post-1660 manu- 
scripts were.removed from the main collection by Clarendon or some other person. 
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CLARENDON AND THE DECLARATION OF INDULGENCE 


In summary, Clarendon so far agreed with the Declaration of Indul- 
gence and the implementing bill that he drafted, some time between 27 
February and 12 March, a message defending both, for he recognised the 
inevitable consequences of the Act of Uniformity. Unless the various laws 
against dissent, whether Protestant or Roman Catholic, were executed 
moderately, the government would be forced into the arms of an Anglican 
Church party. Neither king nor chancellor relished the thought of working 
with the thrifty, anti-court squires. Employed sharply, the Act of Uni- 
formity would result only in a perpetuation, and perhaps an extension, 
of the Civil War factionalism; modified properly, and with sufficient curbs 
on Laudianism, it might lead eventually to the pre-Laudian Church in 
which Puritan and solid Anglican lived in communion with each other. 
Behind all this fagade of public policy and public security was, however, 
a fervent desire to preserve intact all remaining instances of monarchical 
prerogative. This basic motivation, tempered only by considerations of 
political necessity, was explicit or implicit in the Declaration of Breda, in 
the Declaration Concerning Ecclesiastical Affairs, in the king’s proviso of 
1662, in the Declaration of Indulgence and in York’s bill of 1663. 

Clarendon may have objected to certain features of the Declaration of 
Indulgence and may have been jealous of the persons employed by the 
king, but he was not responsible for the Declaration’s failure. In fact, he 
continued to work toward the fulfilment of the policy expressed in the 
Declaration. On 11 August 1663 Anglesey discussed religious policy with 
Clarendon and found him favouring moderation. The court was then 
considering a measure to extend ‘such liberty as may be safe to men of 
peaceable spirits, though they differ in judgment’.’ It was probably in 
1663 that Clarendon set William Prynne to work on the task of displaying 
to public view the extent of the king’s authority in religious matters,? 
and it was in 1663, rather than 1660, that Clarendon published his own 
defence of ‘a Limited Toleration’.* Clarendon mentioned none of this in 
his Life. His reasons for misleading subsequent generations cannot be 
entered into here. As for the reliability of Clarendon’s account of the 
religious phases of the Restoration, it must be concluded that Bosher and 
Christie were too conservative and cautious when they cast doubt on the 
trustworthiness of the Life. 

1 Earl of Anglesey to Ormonde, 11 August 1663, H.M.C., Manuscripts of the 
Marquess of Ormonde, New Series, London 1902-4, iii. 71. - 

2 William Prynne, An Exact Chronological Vindication and Historical Demonstration of 
Our... King’s Supreme Ecclesiastical Jurisdiction . . ., London 1665-70, ii. ‘Epistle Dedi- 
catory’ to Clarendon. 

3 [Clarendon], Second Thoughts; or the Case of a Limited Toleration, stated according to 


the present Exigence of Affairs in Church and State, [London 1663]. This work is dated 1660 
or 1663 by libraries, but its content suggests 1663 as its date of publication. 
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Patterns of Religious Worship in 1851 


by ea Inglis 


Senior Lecturer in History, University of Adelaide 





n 1851 an official census of religious worship was held in Great Britain 
for the first and last time.’ Alongside the ordinary decennial census, 


parliament sought information about attendance at public worship on | 


a given Sunday, about the number of sittings available in churches and 
chapels, and about certain other matters.? Because the result could be 
interpreted as showing that half the nation were Nonconformists,® parlia- 
mentary defenders of the Establishment resisted any proposal to repeat a 
census of this sort. Every ten years from 1860 to 1910, they recommended 


instead a census of religious profession, by which the Church of England | 


would certainly appear to be comparatively stronger. On these occasions 
nonconformist members of parliament invariably said that they would 
have a census of attendance or none at all.* Consequently, since 1851 no 
official information about the religious preferences of the population has 
ever been collected. Its very uniqueness is one reason for coaxing out of 
the 1851 census of religious worship all the evidence it can yield. It is a 
richer quarry than its comparative neglect by social and ecclesiastical 
historians might suggest. The purpose of this article is to discuss how 
reliable it is as a source and what it reveals about religious practice in 
large English towns. 


1 Religious Worship (England and Wales), Report, P.P., 1852-3, lxxxix, 1. There 
was a separate report for Scotland. 


2 A form was sent to every clergyman in charge of a Church of England building, | 


asking where the church or chapel was situated, when and how it was consecrated, how 
much accommodation (free and appropriated) it had, how many people were estimated 
to have been present at each divine service on 30 March 1851, and how many were 
present on the average during the past twelve months (or for a shorter period if the 
building was new). If the building was first used in or after 1800, the author of the return 
was also asked to say how or by whom it was erected, and how it was paid for. Finally, 
a space was left for remarks. 

A second form, sent to people in charge of other places of worship, sought similar 
information. They were not asked, however, about costs or endowments; but they were 
asked to say whether the building was separate and whether it was used exclusively as a 
place of worship. 

A third form was drawn up specially for the Society of Friends. In no case was 
anybody compelled, as in the general census, to give information. 

3 In this article, ‘Nonconformist’ always includes ‘Methodist’. 

4 G. M. Young and W. D. Handcock are, therefore, in error when they write: ‘Non- 


conformist objections prevented the repetition of the count of 1851 at subsequent | 


censuses. .. .’ (English Historical Documents, xii. (1) 1833-74, London 1956, 335.) 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


I 

It was the opinion of some contemporaries that the findings of the 
census could not be trusted. Lord Robert Cecil spoke of ‘those most 
fallacious Returns’, and described the census as ‘tainted . . . with fraud’. ! 
This charge was made possible by the way the returns were compiled. It 
was the person in charge of a place of worship, or somebody appointed 
by him, who actually counted the attendance and accommodation. The 
bishop of Oxford, Samuel Wilberforce, had warned beforehand that this 
procedure would evoke false information?; and, when the report appeared 
in 1854, Wilberforce told the House of Lords that while Church of England 
returns under-stated the actual numbers of worshippers present on census 
day, Nonconformist returns exaggerated them. Because many vicars and 
curates opposed the census, he explained, they had declined—as was their 
right—to submit returns. As for Nonconformist over-statement: ‘He was 
by no means surprised that such errors should have been committed. 
Many of their ministers were not often in the same rank of life as the 
clergy of the Established Church.’* Without agreeing with Wilberforce 
that error was a monopoly of vulgar Dissenters, one might well wonder 
whether the returns could be accurate when they were supplied by people 
exposed to the temptation of magnifying the influence of themselves and 
their cause. 

Horace Mann, who was in charge of the religious census and wrote the 
official report on it, considered this crucial question in an address to the 
Statistical Society in 1854.4 There were, he said, certain safeguards 
against inaccuracy. The returns were first collected and examined by a 
local census officer; living in the neighbourhood and having only one 
or two hundred houses and one or two places of worship within his district, 
he would notice at once—Mann suggested—any extravagant claims. The 
returns thus checked went to a local registrar, who examined them before 
sending them to the Registrar-General in London. 

Mann considered, also, the argument that Church of England returns 
under-stated attendance on census day. When clergymen refused to fill in 
census forms, he explained, the returns were made by local census officers 
who were chosen without reference to their religious opinions. In only 
about 10 per cent of cases were returns referred to them for completion. 
Where no information at all could be obtained about sittings or worshippers, 
this was made clear in the detailed tables published with the official report. °® 
In computing attendance and accommodation over the whole of England 


1 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, clix, 1722-3. 

2 Tbid., 3rd series, cxv, 629-31. 

3 Ibid., 3rd series, cxxxv, 25. 

4 H. Mann, ‘On the statistical position of the religious bodies in England and Wales’, 
Journal of Statistical Society, xviii. (1855), 141. For a biographical note on Mann, see 
J. Foster, Men-at-the-Bar, London 1885, 303. 

5 Of the 34,467 places of worship enumerated in England and Wales, the number 
of sittings was not ascertained in 2,134 cases, and the number of attendances in 1,004. 
In 390 cases neither accommodation nor attendance was ascertained. 
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and Wales, Mann said, he had inserted for missing returns the average 
figures for the denomination concerned. As Mann suggested, with a touch 
of irony, there was no reason to suppose that those clergymen who refused 
information had congregations larger than the average. 

Since the government had pledged itself not to publish information 
relating to any particular place of worship, neither defenders nor critics of 
the census report could use the detailed returns as evidence. An inspection 
of some of the returns, which are now in the Public Record Office, tends 
to confirm Mann’s faith in their reliability. The remarks written on many 
forms show that methods of computing worshippers varied widely. In’ 
some places, church officers counted them as they entered. In others, no 
exact count was made, and the writer—usually the minister conducting 
the service—supplied an estimate. Some, mainly in the Church of England, 
refused on principle to fill in the number of worshippers; and a few 
declined for a reason stated simply by a curate in Bury: ‘I cannot answer 
with any degree of accuracy, and therefore I leave it blank.’+ 

Authors of returns often noted that attendance on census day was lower 
than usual. Many of the factors blamed were local accidents which might 
have occurred on any Sunday in the year, but two more general causes 
of allegedly low attendance were mentioned on a great number of returns 
—the fact that census day was Midlent Sunday, and the weather. In 
some parts of England—notably Lancashire, Cheshire and several mid-! 
land counties—many people who normally worshipped were said to have 
been kept away by traditional secular customs associated with Midlent 
(or Mothering or Simnel) Sunday. In the north some towns held Simnel 
feasts, and in the midlands many people set the day aside for visiting 
friends. But as these activities were not confined to members of any one | 
denomination, it is unlikely that they made an appreciable difference to. 
the distribution of attendances between different bodies. It is true that the } 
affected areas tended to be parts of England in which Nonconformity was 
stronger than elsewhere in relation to the Church; but in any case a 
considerable proportion of each congregation attended despite the 
occasion. Bad weather was said in returns from all over the country to | 
have kept worshippers away. But the rain and cold were so widely spread, 
and so typical of the winter months in England, that the state of the ) 
weather on Sunday 30 March can be ignored. As many rural ministers 
pointed out, rain in country districts (where people had farther to travel 
to worship and roads were worse) doubtless affected attendances more 
than rain in towns. But a clear day could only have accentuated the | 
tendency, which will be discussed below, for people in rural areas to | 
attend worship more commonly than people in towns. A census in mid- } 
summer would have revealed more worshippers than did a census in 
March, and a census in December might well have revealed many fewer. 
The remarks on hundreds of returns about the weather, Midlent, illness | 


1 Public Record Office, Ecclesiastical Returns, 1851, H.O. 129, 469/8/1/1. | 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


erage and other causes of low attendance may be interpreted as a sign that 
1touch worshippers were being enumerated conscientiously, and that when 
refused numbers seemed low the authors tended not to exaggerate but to explain. 
One suggested ground for thinking the census unreliable was that by can- 
mation vassing adherents for weeks beforehand some ministers gathered uniquely 
ritics of | large congregations on census day. A clergyman in Yorkshire wrote: ‘no notice 
section Whatsoever was given previously [that a census would be held]—though 
, tends 1am informed on unquestionable authority that this was done at the Baptist Chapel’. 
1 many There was good sense in Wilberforce’s observation that ‘no provision could 
ely. In’ meet the difficulty arising from taking the returns of the people attending 
ers,no the churches and chapels on a certain known day, as it would by both 
lucting sides be considered a trial of strength . . .’; but it hardly follows that, as 
land, Wilberforce went on to say, the result ‘would be no proof of the real 
a few religious state of the districts’. For, unless it can be shown that exhorta- 
answer ‘tions were made only in particular denominations or in particular areas, 
’ their sole effect would be to swell a good many returns slightly, without 
slower distorting the regional or sectarian distribution of worshippers. Moreover, 
‘might it may be presumed that any person who could be got to public worship 
causes 0 census day was zealous enough to be described legitimately as an active 
returns supporter of his denomination. As an index of sentiment attending 
er. In. worship on this particular Sunday is in a way comparable with registering 
1 mid-' @ vote at an election. 
o have It is impossible to separate the numbers of Sunday scholars attending 
fidlent ordinary services of public worship from the numbers in the adult congre- 
Simnel gation. Because many writers ignored a request to set out separately the 
‘isiting number of Sunday scholars, the published tables had to record figures for 
ny one | accommodation which included an unspecified number of sittings for 
nce to. Sunday scholars and figures for attendance which included an un- 
iat the ) specified number of Sunday scholars who joined in the ordinary services 
ty was of public worship. The numbers attending meetings during the day held 
case a__—- only for Sunday scholars were not, however, included. Since the Church 
fe the of England, the Roman Catholics and the main Dissenting sects all had 
try to Sunday schools, and since it was from them that adult congregations were 
pread, ' largely recruited, it may be no serious loss, for most purposes, that the 
of the ) numbers of Sunday scholars attending adult worship are included in the 
nisters figures for attendance. It is nevertheless important to remember that a 
travel  Nonconformist congregation in 1851 was likely to contain a rather higher 
‘more Proportion of Sunday scholars than a Church of England congregation; 
-d the for, although the Church did not lag as far behind Nonconformity in 
eas to numbers of enrolled Sunday scholars as it had done fifty or twenty years 


1 mid- | earlier, the Nonconformists still had an advantage. 
sus in It seems reasonable to conclude of the census that whatever exaggera- 
fewer, | tion occurred was slight, that it was not confined to the returns of any 


illness | particular body, and that The Times was right when it said: ‘the result 


? Ibid., 479/10/3/5. ; ; 
2 Hansard’s Parliamentary Debates, 3rd series, cxxxv, 33. 
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may be taken as substantially accurate and trustworthy’.! If the abstainers 
from worship were more numerous than the official figures suggest, the 
account which follows is made a little more cogent. 


II 


The number of separate worshippers entering any religious building 
on census Sunday can only be conjectured, for no attempt was made to 
note how many people attended more than one service. Mann’s estimate 
was that 7,261,032 people in England and Wales had attended public 
worship and 10,666,577 had not.2 Among the absentees, there were 
many people—young children, old people, invalids, workers on public 
transport and so on—who had what Mann called ‘valid causes’ for not 
attending worship on any given Sunday. He estimated that such people 
amounted to 30 per cent of the 17,927,609 inhabitants of England and 
Wales. Of 12,549,326 possible worshippers, then, Mann decided that 
5,288,294 had chosen to stay away.® 

Now if all we know about the religious behaviour of a community is 
the statistical fact that, say, one-third of its inhabitants attend worship 
every week, it may be that everybody worships once in three weeks. In 
England during the early and middle years of the nineteenth century there 
were certainly many pious Christians who did not attend church every 
Sunday. Some such people were described by George Eliot in Silas 
Marner: 


‘The inhabitants of Raveloe were not severely regular in their church- 
going, and perhaps there was hardly a person in the parish who would 
not have held that to go to church every Sunday in the calendar would 
have shown a greedy desire to stand well with Heaven. ... At the same 
time it was understood to be requisite for all who were not household 
servants, or young men, to take the sacrament at one of the great festivals.’ 


But it was not in villages like Raveloe that the returns of attendance 
were lowest, and not in the wilder country districts where church-going 
was physically difficult. A glance at the figures showed that most of the 


1 The Times, 9 January 1854, 6. 

? After gathering opinions and making his own enquiries, Mann suggested that 
one-half of those people attending a service in the afternoon had not been present in the 
morning, and that one-third of the people at evening service had not been present at any 
earlier time during the day. This formula was not popular among Nonconformists. 
For, although it was generally agreed that Nonconformists were more inclined than 
Anglicans to attend more than one service each Sunday, it was also true (as Mann 
noted) that members of the Church of England tended to worship earlier in the day 
than Nonconformists. In Church of England buildings, 16 out of every 100 sittings were 
occupied for the evening service; in Nonconformist chapels at the same service, 45 out of 
every 100 sittings were occupied. To assume, therefore, that two in every three evening 
worshippers had also attended earlier in the day, was to reduce the number of Non- 
conformist worshippers far more drastically than the number of Church of England 
worshippers. Wesleyans in particular thought Mann’s estimate unjust. 

3 E. Halevy wrongly paraphrases the report thus: ‘Over half of those who should 
have attended had stayed away’; A History of the English People in the Nineteenth Century, 


London 195], iv. 393. 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


absent millions lived in large towns. ‘Even in the least unfavourable aspect 
of the figures . . .’, wrote Mann, in the official report, ‘it must be apparent 
that a sadly formidable portion of the English people are habitual 
neglecters of the public ordinances of religion.’ It was plain, Mann wrote, 
that the neglecters belonged mainly to ‘the /abouring myriads of our 
country ... the masses of our working population. . . . These are never 
or but seldom seen in our religious congregations. . . ’. 

This conclusion was drawn from evidence more solid than had ever 
been available before. Moreover, the returns provided information with 
which Mann might have plotted in unprecedented detail the distribution 
of abstinence from worship, and the relative success of different groups 
in attracting worshippers. Probably out of prudence, Mann did not go 
far towards making such an analysis; his assessment of the numbers of 
separate worshippers was, after all, conjectural—as sectarian critics would 
surely have said, once he dared to use the figures in detail. What little he 
did write about the relative strength of religious groups was on the basis 
of accommodation figures, which were less controversial than attendance 
figures but also less illuminating. For, as Mann himself observed: ‘An 
inquirer ... anxious to discover more precisely the extent to which 
religious sentiments pervade the nation, would desire to know not merely 
the amount of accommodation offered to the people, but also what propor- 
tion of the means at their command is actually used.’ From the figures 
relating to attendance, it is possible to find certain general answers to this 
latter question. 

For a study of the comparative support given to different denomina- 
tions in the same area, and of variations in the support given to any 
particular denomination from place to place, the census offers a fairly 
adequate index. We are told the total attendances at all services during 
the day (except separate Sunday school meetings) held in each place of 
worship. The main disadvantage of this figure is that since Nonconformists 
were more inclined than other people to attend two or even three services 
on a Sunday, a given number of attendances at Church of England or 
Roman Catholic services will be likely to represent a greater number of 
individual worshippers than will the same number of Nonconformist 


> attendances. This factor must be allowed for wherever it is relevant. In 


the rest of this article the total attendances at all specified places of worship 
within a given area, expressed as a percentage of the population in the 
area, will be called the index of attendance. It should be emphasised that the 


, index of attendance is useful only for comparative purposes, and that an 


index of 100 would not mean that everybody worshipped, unless nobody 


1 Previous estimates were usually based on the figures of membership and accom- 
modation published by religious bodies. These were inadequate mainly because some 
denominations collected fuller information than others, because criteria for membership 
varied, and because no reliable inference could be made from these figures about the 
actual numbers attending services. For one widely-quoted estimate based on evidence 
of this sort, see E. Baines, The Social, Educational and Religious State of the Manufacturing 
Districts, London 1843. 
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worshipped more than once during the day. The index of attendance at 
all places of worship in England and Wales was 61.1 In rural areas and 


small towns, the index of attendance was 71-4, and in large towns—those | 


of more than 10,000 people—it was 49-7. A closer examination of the 
figures for large towns should help us to discover just where the churches 
were least in touch with the population. 

In only three large towns was the index of attendance greater than 
71-4 (the index for all rural areas and small towns). They were Colchester 


(89-5), Exeter (84:5) and Bath (79:1): all in the south and scarcely touched 
by manufacture. The index for all England and Wales, 61, was exceeded | 


in eleven other large towns: 


Index of 

attendance 
Ipswich 71°2 
Wakefield Tiel 
Reading 68-5 
Cambridge 67°38 
Dover 67:1 
Cheltenham 66-2 
Worcester 66-2 
Northampton 63°4 
Leicester 62°3 
York 62°3 
Southampton 61-1 


In this group all towns except Wakefield and York are south of the 
Trent. Only Wakefield is in an area described in the general report on the 
census of 1851 as a ‘chief manufacturing district’ ; two others, Northampton 
and Leicester, were centres of industry. Leicester (60,584) is the only town 


in the group whose population exceeded 40,000, and the average popula- 


tion of the group was below 30,000. 
The index of attendance for all large towns, 49-7, was exceeded in 
another twenty-one: 


Index of 

attendance 
Maidstone 60°8 
Huddersfield 59°6 
Oxford 59°3 
Newport (Mon.) 59°2 
Warrington 59Q°1 
Derby 59°0 
Nottingham 57°7 
Chester 57°4 
Bristol 56-7 
Devonport 565 
Great Yarmouth 56-0 
Dudley 55°3 
Plymouth 55°! 
Chatham 54°3 
Kidderminster 53°6 


1 This figure is reached by adding the morning, afternoon and evening attendances, 
given as percentages of population, in the official report. The figures that follow have 
been calculated by the writer from crude figures in Table F of the Report. 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


Index of 

attendance 
Wigan 53°2 
Wolverhampton 53°1 
Brighton 52°5 
King’s Lynn 519 
Portsmouth 50°7 
Rochdale 49°8 


This group had a higher average population (almost 50,000) than the 
previous one, although twelve towns in it had fewer than 35,000 in- 
habitants each. The largest town in the group was the old mercantile and 
industrial town of Bristol (137,328). Seven of the twenty-one were in ‘chief 
manufacturing districts’-—in the north Warrington, Wigan, Rochdale and 
Huddersfield; and in the midlands, Dudley, Kidderminster and Wolver- 
hampton. Far the largest of these seven was Wolverhampton (119,748), 
and the rest varied in population from Dudley (37,962) to Kidderminster 
(18,462). Two other towns, Derby and Nottingham, though lying outside 
the ‘chief manufacturing districts’, were nevertheless centres of industry. 
Apart from Chester, the remaining towns in the group lie south and east: 
around the coast Great Yarmouth, King’s Lynn, Portsmouth, Devonport, 
Plymouth, Newport, Chatham and Brighton; and inland, Oxford and 
Maidstone. 

There remain the towns with an index of attendance below that for 
all large towns—the places in which the lowest proportions of inhabitants 
attended any place of worship on census Sunday. They were: 


Index of 
attendance 
Hull 49°6 
Gravesend 48°6 
Sunderland 48°5 
Leeds 47°4 
South Shields 46°3 
Norwich 46-1 
Ashton-under-Lyne 45°8 
City of London 45°4 
Liverpool 45°2 
Tynemouth 44°1 
Bury 44°1 
Macclesfield 44:0 
Walsall 43°3 
Greenwich 43°1 
Stockport 42°8. 
Bradford 42°7 
Halifax 41°4 
Stoke-upon-Trent 40°9 
Coventry 40°2 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 40:0 
Marylebone 38°5 
Westminster 38-4 
Blackburn 37°7 
Southwark 37°6 
Finsbury 37°1 
Bolton 36°8 
Salford 36-6 
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Index of 

attendance 
Birmingham 36-1 
Carlisle 35°0 
Manchester 34°7 
Gateshead 32°9 
Sheffield 32°1 
Oldham 31°7 
Lambeth 31°0 
Tower Hamlets 29°7 
Preston 25'5 


All eight parliamentary boroughs of London are in this group; and of the 
other twenty-eight towns in it, all except seven were within ‘chief manu- 
facturing districts’. Five of the remaining seven—Norwich, Macclesfield, 
Stoke-upon-Trent, Coventry and Carlisle—were centres of industry. The 
ports of Hull and Gravesend complete the group. Even excluding London, 
the average population of the group was much higher than that of any 
former group. It contained the four largest provincial towns: Liverpool 
(375;955), Manchester (303,382, not including Salford), Birmingham 
(232,841) and Leeds (172,270); and it included two other towns with 
more than 100,000 inhabitants: Sheffield (135,310) and Bradford 
(103,778). These towns in which church-going was lowest included every 
large town described in the general census report as a cotton town, and 
the two greatest wool towns, Leeds and Bradford. The list also contains 
every large coal town (except Wolverhampton), the two great hardware 
towns Sheffield and Birmingham, and every large town in Lancashire 
except Wigan and Rochdale. Abstinence from religious worship, then, was 
most common where the largest numbers of working-class people lived— 
in London and in many of the towns where the industrial revolution was 
wrought. 

How were attendances in industrial towns distributed between de- 
nominations? Were some religious bodies faring significantly better than 
others in efforts to cope with the population as it shifted ard grew? 
Tentative answers to questions of this sort may be found by examining 
attendances at services of different denominations in the twenty-nine 
large towns which lay within ‘chief manufacturing districts’. In only 
three of these towns were Church of England worshippers responsible for 
more than 50 in every 100 attendances; they were Halifax (56-5), Kidder- 
minster (55.4) and Warrington (54.5). Nonconformist attendances made 
up more than 50 per cent of total attendances in the following fifteen 
towns of the group: 


Nonconformist attendances as 
percentage of all attendances 


Rochdale 74°4 
Dudley 68-6 
Bradford 68-0 
Sunderland 67°7 
South Shields 64:5 
Tynemouth 61-1 
Leeds 59°4 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


Nonconformist attendances as 


percentages of all attendances 
Oldham 58-2 
Wolverhampton 56-8 
Sheffield 56°5 
Stockport 55°3 
Ashton-under-Lyne 53°0 
Huddersfield 52°8 
Bury 52°4 
Gateshead 51-7 


In the remaining eleven towns, Roman Catholic attendances prevented 
the figures for either Church of England or Nonconformist attendances 
from reaching 50 per cent of the total. Each 100 attendances in these 
eleven towns was distributed as follows: 


Attendances as percentage of total attendances 
Church of England Nonconformist Roman Catholic 


Wakefield 49°6 47°5 2°9 
Birmingham 47°1 46°38 6-1 
Wigan 46°1 25°7 28-2 
Blackburn 44°4 448 108 
Salford 42°4 42°2 15°4 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 42°0 44°1 13°9 
Bolton 41°7 45°2 I3°1 
Walsall 41°6 41°3 171 
Liverpool 40°7 26°8 32°5 
Manchester 34°4 42°3 23°3 
Preston 20°4 43°8 358 


It can be seen that Nonconformist attendances exceeded Church of 
England attendances in five of these eleven towns, and therefore in twenty 
of the whole twenty-nine towns in ‘chief manufacturing districts’. These 
twenty did not, however, include Liverpool, where Church of England 
attendances were clearly the higher; or Birmingham, where they were 
slightly so. In three of the twenty, moreover, the margin in favour of 
Nonconformist attendances was below 5 per cent; the number of separate 
worshippers at Church of England services may well have been higher 
than the number of Nonconformist worshippers in these towns, in view of 
the greater propensity of Nonconformists to attend more than one service 
each Sunday. There was, then, a tendency for Nonconformist worshippers 
to outnumber Church of England worshippers in large towns in ‘chief 
manufacturing districts’; but there were notable exceptions.? 
Attendances at the services of particular bodies must be examined in 
relation not only to each other, but to the population. Over the whole of 
England and Wales, it was noted above, the index of attendance for 


1 It may be observed that in Liverpool and Wigan, Roman Catholic attendances 
were higher than Nonconformist attendances; and that in Preston, Roman Catholic 
attendances appear, from the figures, to have been higher than Church of England 
attendances. The figures for Preston are in this respect misleading. This is one of the very 
few ‘cases in which the number of missing returns is substantial: returns were not sub- 
mitted for seven out of seventeen Church of England buildings in Preston, and the 
proportion of Roman Catholic worshippers in the town is thus made to look even more 
striking than it was. Even allowing for the missing’ returns, Preston belongs clearly to 
the group of towns in which attendances were lowest. 
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large towns—the total attendances expressed as a percentage of popula- 
tion—was 49:7. If the Church of England and the Nonconformists had 
divided these attendances equally, each would have had an index of 
attendance of roughly 25. Of the twenty-nine large towns within ‘chief 
manufacturing districts’ there were two—Wakefield and Huddersfield— 
in which both Church of England and Nonconformists had an index of 
attendance exceeding 25. In two other towns—Warrington and Kidder- 
minster—the Church of England index of attendance reached 25 and the 
Nonconformist did not. In eight, the Nonconformist index of attendance 
reached 25 and the Church of England did not. They were: 


Index of attendance 
Nonconformist Church of England 
Dudley 37°9 13°9 
Rochdale 37°0 10°5 
Sunderland 32°8 14°2 
Wolverhampton 30°2 19°2 
South Shields 298 146 
Bradford 29:0 98 
Leeds 28-1 164 
Tynemouth 27°0 171 


It is this group of towns—the coal towns of Sunderland, South Shields 
and Tynemouth, the coal and iron town of Wolverhampton and the iron 
town of Dudley, the woollen towns of Bradford and Leeds and the cotton 
town of Rochdale—which best supports the argument that Nonconformists 
carried Christianity to great urban areas on which the Church of England 
was making little impression. If the Church of England in these places 
had attracted as many worshippers as the Nonconformists did, then the 
total attendances in them would have been as high as in many non- 
industrial towns and villages. The attractive power of Nonconformity in 
these towns should not be exaggerated: in Dudley, the town in the group 
where Nonconformist worshippers were most numerous in relation to 
population, they amounted to perhaps one person in five. This figure 
nevertheless becomes more impressive when set alongside attendances in 
the remaining seventeen large towns in ‘chief manufacturing districts’-— 
in none of which did either the Nonconformists or the Church of England 
achieve an index of attendance as high as 25. They were: 


Index of attendance 
Church of England Nonconformist 


Wigan 24°5 13°7 
Halifax 23°4 18-0 
Ashton-under-Lyne 18-4 24°3 
Liverpool 18-4. 12°1 
Walsall 18-0 17°9 
Bury 173 23°1 
Birmingham 17°0 16°9 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne 16°8 17°6 
Blackburn 16-7 16-9 
Salford 15°5 15°5 
Stockport 15*4 23°7 
Bolton 153 16°7 
Gateshead 13°2 17°0 
Manchester ® e) 14°7 
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PATTERNS OF RELIGIOUS WORSHIP IN 1851 


Index of attendance 
Church of England Nonconformist 
Oldham 11-7 18+5 
Sheffield 11-0 18-1 
Preston 52 11°2 


Several of these towns had a large Irish population, and therefore a high 
Roman Catholic attendance: notably Wigan, Liverpool, Preston and 
Manchester. But Wigan was the only town in the whole group in which 
the index of attendance for all churches exceeded the national index of 
attendance for large towns (49-7). For the rest, this group contains the 
industrial towns in which attendances at churches of all denominations 
were at their lowest. It includes Liverpool and all the large cotton towns 
of Lancashire; Sheffield and Halifax in the West Riding; Birmingham 
and Walsall in the midlands; and Newcastle and Gateshead in the north- 
east. Three of the group—Liverpool, Manchester and Birmingham— 
were the largest provincial towns in England. According to Mann’s 
formula for calculating the number of separate worshippers, fewer than 
one person in ten living in these towns attended either Church of England 
or Nonconformist worship on census day. The other great centre of 
abstinence was London. In all eight parliamentary boroughs, the index 
of attendance was below the national index for large towns; it varied 
from 45:4 in the City to 31 and 29-7 in Lambeth and the Tower Hamlets. 
In every borough except the Tower Hamlets, Church of England atten- 
dances were higher than Nonconformist attendances, which were lower 
in London than almost anywhere else in urban England. 

So far Nonconformists have been taken as a single body. How were 
their attendances composed ? In particular, which sect or sects contributed 
most to the numerical strength of Nonconformity in industrial towns? 
This question may be answered by analysing Nonconformist attendances 
in those towns of ‘chief manufacturing districts’ where the Nonconformist 
index of attendance was 25 or more and the Church of England index 
was less than 25—that is to say, in towns where Nonconformist numbers 
were highest in relation both to Church of England numbers and to the 
population. The following table sets out these towns, and the percentage of 
total attendances contributed by each of the largest Nonconformist bodies!?: 

Percentage of attendances 


Nonconformist Congregationalist Baptist Methodist 
Rochdale 74°4 8-2 13°2 37°83 
Dudley 68-6 6-2 8-9 47°7 
Bradford 68-0 13°1 115 37°6 
Sunderland 67°7 9°5 78 37°2 
South Shields 64°5 52 4°6 40:0 
Tynemouth 61-1 92 3°7 37°9 
Leeds 59°4 75 56 419 
Wolverhampton 56-8 70 42°0 
Ashton-under-Lyne 53°0 e 2 3°7 22°9 


These figures show clearly that Nonconformity owed ‘die hold it had in 
1 The most substantial bodies excluded from this table are the Presbyterians in 
Sunderland, South Shields and Tynemouth, and the Countess of Huntingdon’s 
Connexion in Rochdale. 
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large manufacturing towns above all to the efforts of Methodists.1 In 
each of these nine towns, Methodist attendances were higher than those 
of any other Nonconformist body; and in all but one of them Methodist 
attendances were substantially higher than Congregationalist and Baptist 
attendances together. If one adds to this list the ten large towns outside 
‘chief manufacturing districts’ where, as in these nine, the Nonconformist 
index of attendance reached 25 and the Church of England index did not, 
the predominance of Methodism remains. In one of the ten—Portsmouth 
—Congregationalist attendances were slightly higher than those of any 
other Nonconformist body ; and in two others—Northampton and Newport 
—Baptist attendances were higher than those of any other Nonconformist 
body. But in the other seven—Stoke-upon-Trent, Hull, Nottingham, 
Derby, King’s Lynn, Devonport and Plymouth—the Methodists were 
ahead; and in five of these seven (all but Devonport and Plymouth) 
Methodist attendances were greater than Congregationalist and Baptist 
attendances together. In London, where Nonconformist worshippers were 
proportionately fewer than in most other large towns, Methodist atten- 
dances were everywhere lower than those of older Nonconformist bodies. 

The Methodists were themselves divided, by 1851, into a number of 
separate sects. In large English towns it was the Wesleyan Methodists— 
the oldest body, from which the rest had broken away—that registered 
the highest attendance. Within ‘chief manufacturing districts’ the 
Wesleyans had higher—usually much higher—attendances than any other 
Methodist body in twenty-two of twenty-nine large towns. The exceptions 
were Ashton-under-Lyne, Dudley and Gateshead (where the Methodist 
New Connexion had most attendances), Blackburn and South Shields 
(Primitive Methodists), Rochdale (Wesleyan Association) and Wakefield 
(Wesleyan Reformers). In fifty-one of sixty-three large towns and in all 
parts of London, Wesleyan Methodists were the only or the best-attended 
Methodist body. The census figures therefore indicate that although 
some of the newer Methodist sects (especially the Primitive Methodists) 
may have been more democratic than the Wesleyans in organisation and 
atmosphere, their power to attract the inhabitants of the densest parts of 
England was by no means as strong as that of the original body. 

But most people in the densest parts—the large industrial towns— 
worshipped nowhere on census day. In Mann’s words, ‘the masses of our 
working population ...are never or but seldom seen in our religious 
congregations’. This is a fact which deserves the attention of people who 
try to interpret empty pews in twentieth-century England by looking for 
causes common to all social groups. Any decline of worshipping among 
the urban working classes since 1900 has only accentuated a pattern which 
was already apparent in 1851. 


1 ‘Methodist’ here includes Wesleyan Methodists, Methodist New Connexion, 
Primitive Methodists, Bible Christians, Wesleyan Association, Wesleyan Methodist 
Reformers and Independent Methodists—i.e. all the groups which after 1900 formed 
the United Methodist Church. It does not include Calvinistic Methodists or the Countess 
of Huntingdon’s Connexion; in any case, the support for these bodies was slight in England. 
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The Theory and Practice of Prayer Book 
Revision in South Africa 


by PETER HINCHLIFF 


Professor of Ecclesiastical History, Rhodes University, Grahamstown, South Africa 





he Provincial Synod of the Church of the Province of South Africa 

met for the first time in 1870. A long controversy, of which the 

Colenso law-suits were the core, had made it plain that the 
Anglican Church was not, and could not be, an established Church in 
South Africa. The chief task of the synod was to provide some alternative 
machinery of government and a constitution which could legally serve 
as a contractual basis for the exercise of the Church’s discipline. There 
were before the synod two documents of primary importance—the draft 
constitution which the South African bishops had been preparing since 
1861, and the report of the first Lambeth Conference. 

These two documents were closely related. The chief architect of the 
constitution had been Henry Cotterill, second bishop of Grahamstown,* 
and he had also been the secretary to the committee appointed by the 
Lambeth Conference to report on the relationship to be established 
between the independent provinces of the Anglican Communion. It is not 
surprising, therefore, to find that the constitution of the Province faithfully 
reflects the resolutions of the Conference.? 

The sections of the constitution which refer to the Prayer Book read: 


‘The Church of the Province of South Africa ... receives the Book of 
Common Prayer, and of Ordering of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, to 
be used, according to the form therein prescribed, in Public Prayer and 
Administration of the Sacraments and other Holy Offices; ... and, 
further, it disclaims for itself the right of altering any of the aforesaid 
Standards of Faith and Discipline.’® 


1 A, E. M. Anderson-Morshead, Pioneer and Founder, London 1905, 169. 

2 The origins of the draft constitution may be traced in the minutes of Episcopal 
Synod, kept at Bishopscourt in Cape Town. The work began in December 1860/January 
1861. Even Colenso took part in it. Cotterill was not present at these first meetings, but 
sent detailed comments on the resolutions passed. He was not, at that date, entirely in 
sympathy with bishop Gray, but his comments reveal a grasp of canonical and consti- 
tutional principles. The constitution really begins to take shape in the meeting of 
December 1863, when Cotterill was present. On 30 July 1869 the synod adapted its 
earlier work to accord more closely with the Lambeth resolutions. Finally, in 1870 the 
Provincial Synod passed the present constitution. 

3 Constitution and Canons of the Church of the Province of South Africa, Cape Town 1870, 6. 
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The first proviso to the constitution reads: 


‘, .. nothing herein contained shall prevent the Church of this Province 
. .. from making at any time such adaptations, and abridgements of, or 
additions to the Services of the Church as may be required by the circum- 
stances of this Province: Provided that all changes in, and additions to the 
Services of the Church, made by the Church of this Province, shall be 
liable to revision by any General Synod of the Anglican Communion to 
which this Province shall be invited to send representatives.”+ 


The corresponding resolution (VIII) of the Lambeth Conference was: 


‘That, in order to the binding of the Churches of our Colonial Empire and 
the Missionary Churches beyond them in the closest union with the 
Mother Church, it is necessary that they receive and maintain without 
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alteration the standards of Faith and Doctrine now in use in that Church. | 


That, nevertheless, each Province shall have the right to make such 
adaptations and additions to the Services of the Church as its peculiar 


circumstances may require. Provided that no change or addition be made | 


inconsistent with the spirit and principles of the Book of Common Prayer, 
and that all such changes be liable to revision by any Synod of the 
Anglican Communion in which the said Province shall be represented.’? 


The report of the Lambeth committee on the functions of synods had 
also recommended that liturgical matters should be the preserve of 
provincial rather than diocesan synods. This recommendation, together 
with the one item of Resolution VIII not already dealt with, the South 
African bishops laid down in Article X of the Constitution: 


‘The Provincial Synod shall have the power to make such adaptations 


and abridgments of and additions to the Services of the Church as may | 


be required by the circumstances of this Province; but all such . . . shall 
be regarded as provisional until they shall be confirmed at a subsequent 
session of the Provincial Synod as being consistent with the spirit and 
teaching of the Book of Common Prayer. All adaptations, abridgments, or 
additions, allowed or made by any Bishop of this Province for his own 


— 


Diocese, whether in his Diocesan Synod, or otherwise, shall be open to | 


revision by the Provincial Synod.’ 


Provincial Synod proceeded to pass further resolutions allowing 
trifling amendments to be made to the Prayer Book—the omission of the 
long exhortation at the Eucharist and of the State Prayers in churches 
within the republic of the Orange Free State. The bishops were asked 
to appoint a committee to prepare such additional services as might be 
needed: a Harvest Festival service was what synod seems to have had 
especially in mind.* And there, for the moment, the matter rested. 


1 Tbid. 2 R. T. Davidson, The Five Lambeth Conferences, London 1920, 56. 
3 Constitution and Canons, 1870, 44 f. 4 Ibid., 45. 
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PRAYER BOOK REVISION IN SOUTH AFRICA 


It continued to rest there for some time, until it became clear that the 
initiative in matters of revision must be given to some specified body. In 
1898 Provincial Synod formally stated that ‘... it belongs to the office 
of the Bishops to set forth modifications of Services to be used within the 
Province’. And yet matters continued to rest. It was not until November 
1908 that the bishops at last appointed a sub-committee of themselves to 
be a ‘Committee on Prayer Book Revision and Adaptation’. 

In spite of the slow, majestic pace at which the bishops moved, this 
mass of constitutional material is important, for in it is contained the 
canonical framework within which liturgical revision was to be accom- 
plished. The initiative in revision lies with the bishops. The work of 
preparation is to be done by a committee appointed by them. But Pro- 
vincial Synod must approve the work before it can become even a pro- 
visional rite, and it must approve it twice before it can become fully 
canonical. The Prayer Book of 1662 is entrenched as one of the unalterable 
standards of faith and discipline. Any new rite has to be measured against 
it. These are the chief principles which have governed revision. 

The first result of the work of the liturgical committee was published 
in 1911. It took the form of a schedule of permissible deviations from the 
Book of 1662.2 There was very little in it that was new. For the most part 
it consisted of variations already permitted by Provincial Synod, like the 
omission of the long exhortation, or of customs already widely observed, 
like the use of both the Prayer of Oblation and the Prayer of Thanksgiving 
at the same service. But it was new and convenient to have all the per- 
mitted deviations systematically printed in one pamphlet. 

It would seem that the bishops were much influenced by an early work 
of W. H. Frere, which had been published in March of the same year,’ 
though they make no acknowledgement of their indebtedness. More 
important than the bishops’ dependence upon Frere’s work in matters of 
liturgical detail, however, was their dependence on his suggested method 
of revising. Frere had argued that revision must be a slow, conservative, 
tactful thing.® It had taken the bishops thirty years to appoint a com- 
mittee; Frere’s argument would obviously not fall upon deaf ears. Frere 
pleaded that, to ensure that revision should be gentle and gradual, it should 
begin, not by amending the Book of Common Prayer itself, but by the 
publication of a ‘codicil’ to the Book containing all the permissible amend- 
ments, additions and deviations.* The bishops’ schedule of 1911 was, of 
course, just such a ‘codicil’. It was even less revolutionary than the 
schedule which Frere had advocated. 


1 Constitution and Canons, 1950, Cape Town 1952, 118. 

2 Suggestions and Adaptations of Services, Gape Town 1911. 

3 W. H. Frere, Some Principles of Liturgical Reform, London 1911; the bishops issued 
their schedule towards the end of the year—Minutes of Episcopal Synod, November 
IgIlI. 

4 Suggestions and Adaptations, 3 ff. (a scheme for compressing Matins, Litany and 
Holy Communion in one Sunday morning service); cf. Frere, op. cit., 154 ff. But the 
bishops would not adopt Frere’s plan for ‘re-uniting the canon’. 

5 Frere, op. cit., 1, 7, 10. 6 Ibid., 195. 
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The bishops asked that their schedule be used experimentally in the j¢ de 
Province and that it be carefully considered by the session of Provincial aqdit 
Synod due to meet in 1915. The liturgical committee then began work on Offic 
some of the services urgently needed in the Province. These included a hes 
form for admitting catechumens and three new varieties of burial office; a if 
form for Harvest Thanksgiving was not among them. He h 

The liturgical calm was shattered by two young priests in the diocese | of B: 
of Grahamstown. In 1913 Jasper Bazeley and Charles Gould published  aggo¢ 
an argument for a wholesale revision of the eucharistic anaphora, and to ¢z 
appended to their argument a specimen of such a revised anaphora.’ The Gouyl 
senior dignitaries of the diocese seem to have been greatly impressed by whic 
the pamphlet, and a copy was sent to the liturgical committee of which, as a 
the bishop of Grahamstown was then chairman.? So far as it is possible’ appo 
to tell® the liturgical committee seems to have ignored it. The official possi 
reaction of the Province seems to have been that the bishops’ schedule the } 
of 1911 was commendably courageous and provided sufficient flexibility A 
in liturgical matters. Proposals was found to be a little too revolutionary.‘ jn ¢} 

The argument advanced by Bazeley and Gould was obviously much | circu 
influenced by certain articles written by W. C. Bishop and published | amo! 
between 1907 and 1911.5 Their proposed anaphora has the appearance of Epis 
being a cross between Eastern and Gallican patterns.® Basically it was a_ to ¢¢ 
series of thanksgivings for all God’s redeeming work. The 1662 Prayer of ‘mos 
Consecration was used as a memorial of the Last Supper and the Passion. Epis 
Parts of the proposed anaphora were variable according to the season. The _ jtur: 
style of the prayer is good, but it was too long, too clumsy and too academic was 
for public use in the liturgy. The authors pleaded that it might be used} tent; 
experimentally on certain days but, in fact, the copies of the pamphlet for, 
gradually sank into obscure and dusty corners of the official archives.’| writ; 
But the idea of ‘experimental rites’ had taken root. | the 

It took some time to flower. In 1915 the bishops re-issued their schedule, yym 
and this time it was officially approved by Provincial Synod.® In the main | then 


1 J. Bazeley and C. Gould, Proposals for the Revision of the Anaphora, Grahamstown jit 
1913. é 
2 Tbid., iii-v, correspondence between the bishop of the diocese and certain of his of th 
clergy, printed as a preface to the pamphlet. revis 
3 Except for some half-dozen documents, of which Proposals is one, all the records of but : 
the committee for the period before 1930, have been destroyed. : 
4 Cf., e.g., an article in The Kingdom (Diocese of Pretoria), xi (1914), No. 2, 7; | 7 
reprinted fairly fully in C. Lewis and G. E. Edwards, Historical Records of the Church of | The 
the Province of South Africa, London 1934, 227 f. pref. 
5 W. C. Bishop, ‘The Mass in Spain’, Church Quarterly wy Ixiii (1907), 300 ff.; 


————— 


‘The Primitive Form of Consecration’, C. O.R., Ixvi (1908), 385 ff. base 
® For the full details of this and other forms proposed for South Africa, see P. B. 7 
Hinchliff, The South African Liturgy, Cape Town (in the press). the : 
7 For a review of Proposals see C.Q.R., Ixxxix (1914), 208 ff. The review was probably | drav 
written by W. C. Bishop since there is a letter in much the same terms from Bishop to } 
Gould dated 20 March 1914: Gould Collection, MS. Letters in St. Paul’s College 1 
Library, Grahamstown. 2 
8 Prayers upon Several Occasions and Modifications of Setees, IQI5. mark 
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it departed very little from the version of 1911, but it contained in 
addition to the older permitted deviations from 1662, the new Occasional 
Offices on which the liturgical committee had been working for some time. 
These were the first entirely new rites to be produced in South Africa. 

In the same year Francis Phelps became bishop of Grahamstown. 
He had been one of the group of priests who were enthusiastic supporters 
of Bazeley and Gould’s Proposals and was, indeed, a close friend and 
associate of the authors of the pamphlet. With their assistance he began 
to campaign for an experimental revision of the 1662 eucharistic rite. 
Gould wrote another article—a very much more conservative article— 
which was published in the local Church newspaper and then reprinted 
as a pamphlet.! Meanwhile Phelps had persuaded Episcopal Synod to 
appoint a further committee, with himself as convener, to investigate the 
possibilities of permitting carefully controlled liturgical experiments in 
the Province. 

A synod of the clergy of the diocese of Grahamstown was due to meet 
in the latter part of 1917. Gould’s Revision of the Eucharistic Canon was 
circulated, in pamphlet form with a commendatory preface from Phelps, 
amongst the members of the synod. The synod passed a resolution asking 
Episcopal Synod to arrange for a revision of the consecration prayer so as 
to commemorate ‘the great events in the work of our redemption’ as in 
‘most other liturgies of the Church’.? This resolution was forwarded to 
Episcopal Synod when it met in November 1917. The whole question of 
liturgical experiment was referred to the sub-committee of which Phelps 
was convener, and the committee was given the power to produce a 
tentative rite. Phelps must have hurried his committee on with its task 
for, by 23 January 1918, Dr. Carter, archbishop of Cape Town, was 
writing to the other bishops about the new form. He enclosed a copy of 
the committee’s recommendations, asked for some indication of the 
numbers of copies of the form which the bishops would want printed, and 
then referred to the legal and constitutional issues involved. The bishops 
had been advised that the fact that Provincial Synod might consider 
certain modifications in the Prayer Book to be for the general advantage 
of the Church, would constitute a circumstance of the Province requiring 
revision. The archbishop expressed himself unhappy about this advice 
but agreed, nevertheless, to sign the committee’s report. 

The bishops approved the committee’s suggestions and later in 1918 
The Proposed Form of the South African Liturgy was published, with a brief 
preface by Phelps, outlining the principles on which the revision was 
based. 

There are three facts to be noted in connexion with the rite. It was, in 
the first place, a strictly experimental and ‘proposed’ form. It had been 
drawn up by a sub-committee of the synod of bishops and printed on the 

1 ‘The Revision of the Eucharistic Canon’, Church Chronicle, xiv (1916), 212. 

2 Minutes of the Sacred Synod in the Diocesan Office in Grahamstown (volume 
marked ‘Sacred Synod 1909-’, 73). 
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authority of that committee, without apparently being referred back to 


the synod itself (though the bishops had been sent copies by the arch- 
bishop). The use of the form was rigidly controlled. In the diocese of 
Grahamstown permission was given for it to be used on two days in each 
week, for a limited period only.1 

Secondly, the Proposed Form was issued only after legal advice had 
been taken. It is to be noted, in the quotations given at the beginning of 
this article, that the word ‘peculiar’ was omitted from the clause ‘each 


Province shall have the right to make such adaptations and additions to | 


the services of the Church as its peculiar circumstances may require’, 
when this part of the Lambeth resolution was incorporated into the 
South African constitution. It was this fact alone which allowed the legal 
authorities to give the advice referred to by archbishop Carter in his 
circular to the bishops.? 

Thirdly, the Proposed Form was not a revision of the whole rite. It was 
a re-arrangement of those parts of the service which come after the Prayer 
for the Church. The ‘reconstituted canon’ was that suggested by Gould 
in his article and pamphlet, The Revision of the Eucharistic Canon. 

When Episcopal Synod met early in 1919, the bishops had to consider 
the results of the experiment of the Proposed Form. A copy of the rite had 
been sent to W. H. Frere and he commented on it at length in his reply, 
a memorandum entitled ‘Rough Notes on the Proposed Form of the South 
African Liturgy’.* The form had also been referred to diocesan chapters 
for comment and advice. The liturgical committee had produced a new 
form, based on Frere’s memorandum and the recommendations of the 
chapters. This was the first edition of the Alternative Form of the Order for 
the Administration of the Holy Communion, approved by Episcopal Synod in 
February 1919 and published soon afterwards. 

The most obvious thing about this new rite was Frere’s influence on 
the revisers. Almost all the suggestions made in his memorandum had 
been used by the liturgical committee. It was, in fact, the eucharistic 
rite as Frere would have liked it to be, except in one or two matters of 


detail. The form was issued provisionally, pending the session of Pro- | 


vincial Synod in November 1919. When the Synod met the bishops laid 
the revised rite before it, accepting collective responsibility for the 
proposals. They took this action in accordance with the resolution, 
already referred to, passed by Provincial Synod in 1870, which asked the 
bishops to appoint a committee to prepare additional services for the 
Province. The resolution had concluded with the words: 


‘which Services, when they shall have obtained the unanimous approval 


1 The Newsletter, Diocese of Grahamstown, March 1918, ‘Cathedral Notes’. 

2 See above, and Resolution VIII of the Lambeth Conference of 1867. Cf. Article X 
of the Constitution of the Province. 

3 Printed in full in R. C. D. Jasper, Walter Howard Frere, Alcuin Club 1954, 203 ff.; 
and, in part, in J. H. Arnold, Anglican Liturgies, London 1939, 189 ff. 
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of the Bishops of the Province, shall be enjoined for use provisionally by 
the authority of their Lordships’. 


The bishops, in applying the terms of this resolution to the publication of 
revised as well as additional services, established a precedent which was 
to become of the first importance in the procedure of liturgical revision. 
Moreover, since it had already been laid down that the initiative in matters 
of revision lay with the bishops, it became a convention that Provincial 
Synod should not amend the details of the drafts placed before it. The 
function of the synod was restricted to accepting or rejecting the rite as a 
whole. This saved a great deal of time in debate, prevented interminable 
argument over the minutiae of liturgical scholarship and kept the worst 
disagreements from being paraded in the lime-light of controversy for the 
time being. 

There was, in fact, a great deal of opposition to the Alternative Form. 
There were those, chiefly laymen from the southern dioceses, who were 
suspicious of the alleged Rome-ward tendencies of the new rite. They also 
regarded the mere fact of an alternative form as likely to produce schism 
and division.* On the other wing there were those, chiefly of the clergy, 
who very much desired that there should be a revised rite, but who 
objected strongly to the Invocation in the anaphora of the 1919 Alternative 
Form. This invocation had been compiled from some phrases drawn from 
the 1662 Prayer of Oblation, and from two separate epikleses suggested 
by Frere. Those who objected to it regarded the Words of Institution 
as the ‘form of consecration’. They held that the Invocation of 1919 cast 
doubt upon the reality of the ‘already completed’ consecration because it 
contained the phrases ‘these sacred gifts and creatures of thine own’ and 
‘that He may hallow this oblation’.* 

The division of opinion within Provincial Synod and the conventions 
which governed procedure in liturgical revision gave rise to a curious 
situation. The clergy who opposed the form of the Invocation did not 
make an alliance with those who objected to the whole project and defeat 
the measure. The form received ‘general approval’, by a majority of one 
in the house of the laity. But the bishops had to agree to accept a board of 
assessors, elected by the other houses of synod, who were to consult with 
the liturgical committee. The clergy could not amend the details of the 
rite, but they could insist on sending representatives to make further 
suggestions. Six assessors were elected, three clerical and three lay, who 
met with the liturgical committee almost immediately. But there was only 
one meeting, and the scheme proved to be a failure. These assessors do 
not seem to have been agreed on the suggestions which they had to make. 
Amongst them, only Bazeley had any reputation as a liturgist. The 


1 Constitutions and Canons, 1870, 45 

2 ‘Report of Provincial Synod’, Church Chronicle, xvi (1919), 494. 
3 Jasper, loc. cit. 

4 An Alternative Form etc., Grahamstown 1919, II. 
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changes which were made at their suggestion were all small (some dealt 
with punctuation) and were unremarkable. Episcopal Synod accepted 
them with alacrity. 

When that session of Episcopal Synod rose, liturgical chaos was as 
bad as it had ever been. The 1919 form had been approved by Provincial 


Synod as a provisional rite. It could, therefore, be used anywhere in the | 


Province as an alternative to 1662, provided that the diocesan sanctioned 
its use. But because Synod had not been able to amend in detail, the 


, 


clumsy procedure adopted had led to the immediate supersession of the _ 


new rite by a further revision, which itself did not remove the objections 
alleged to the form of 1919. The experiment of assessors was not repeated. 
Two clergymen were eventually appointed to the liturgical committee. 
This was, in any case, an anomaly since the committee is a sub-committee 
of the bishops’ synod. And the appointments were only made in 1945, 
the year in which the last stages of the South African Prayer Book were 
approved by Provincial Synod. 

When the revision of 1920 was published there was a storm of protest. 
By the end of the year the bishops had been inundated with irate memorials 
from the clergy.1 In the following year two formal and widely signed 
petitions were received from the dioceses of Cape Town and Natal, 
protesting against the Invocation. The vicar-general of the diocese of 
Bloemfontein had given permission for the clergy of the diocese to omit 
the two offending phrases.? Alternative draft rites had been prepared in 
Natal and Pretoria.® 

In view of the extent of this opposition the bishops excised the offending 
phrases from the Invocation and a new edition of the Alternative Form was 
published in 1922, which appeased the dissidents. The bishops, however, 
preceded its publication with a statement of their own opinion on the 
‘form of consecration’. This statement really reiterated an argument 
advanced by Phelps in a preface to the Alternative Form of 1919. The 
preface had been revised by one or two of the other bishops and approved 
by Episcopal Synod. It is built round three main themes. One was 
inherited from W. C. Bishop, through Bazeley and Gould: that consecra- 
tion ought to be by means of the rehearsing of a prayer of thanksgiving 
for the whole of God’s work of redemption. The second was taken from 
the reply of the archbishops of England to the Bull Apostolicae Curae: that 
the Eucharist is a sacrifice of praise and thanksgiving.* The third was 
from Frere: that consecration and oblation are coincident actions, not to 
be divorced from one another.’ Upon these premisses Phelps had con- 


1 The Church Chronicle of 1920/1 is full of articles and letters, some of them of con- 
siderable learning, in which the Invocation is hotly debated. See also Jasper, op. cit., 
221 ff. and Bazeley, ‘Liturgical Revision in the Anglican Communion’, Theology, ii 
(1920), 161 ff. 

2 F. H. Hulme, Blackwall to Bloemfontein, S.A. Church Publications 1950, 220 f. 

3 An Alternative Liturgy, Durban (undated), and The Liturgy, Johannesburg 1921. 

4 Anglican Orders, London 1954, 35 ff. 

5 E.g., Frere on the South African form of 1919, C.Q.R., xc (1920), 123 ff. 
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structed the thesis that since consecration and oblation must not be 
separated, and since thanksgiving is the substance of each, the form of 
consecration must be the whole prayer of thanksgiving for God’s redemp- 
tion of man. It is true that the case is very badly argued in the preface to 
the Alternative Form. Its trend is not immediately clear, even to the discern- 
ing reader. But Phelps appears to have had this argument in mind as he 
wrote. 

It is expressed very much more clearly in the statement issued by the 
bishops in 1921. They claimed to have removed the controversial clauses 
from the Invocation to meet the strong opinions expressed by large 
numbers of the clergy. But they also categorically stated that the bishops 
themselves believed consecration to be effected by the whole eucharistic 
prayer, and not by any particular phrases in it. The implication quite 
clearly is that the bishops were able to excise the phrases without com- 
promising their own principles.! 

This was the turning point in eucharistic revision. The bishops issued 
one more tentative form in 1923 in which they made some further experi- 
ments, but at the end of that year they approved a final form to be laid 
before Provincial Synod in 1924, which was, in the main, a return to the 
‘compromise’ form of 1922. Provincial Synod approved this form. There 
was only one dissentient. The only significant thing about the rite of 1924, 
apart from the fact that it was the final form, was that it contained revised 
propers—offertory sentences and prefaces. Up to 1922 only the Ordinary 
of the rite had been revised. 

In 1929 Provincial Synod was called upon to approve the form for the 
second time, which it did without further discussion.” 

By this time the procedural pattern had been established and all 
further revision conformed to it. Work had already been begun on the 
Occasional Offices. Three of the forms in the bishops’ second schedule of 
1915 have survived, with modifications, in the South African Book, and 
in 1926 Episcopal Synod had published An Alternative Form of the Occasional 
Offices of the Church. This revision included the baptismal rites, confirmation 
and holy matrimony, the ministry to the sick, and the burial offices. In 
1930 a new edition was printed, combining the three forms drawn from 
the schedule of 1915 and the rites published in 1926. A new Calendar was 
also incorporated in the booklet. The whole of this volume, The Calendar 
and Occasional Offices, was approved by Provincial Synod in 1934 and 1939. 

This part of the South African Book is based very largely on the 
proposed English revision of 1927/8. There are some notable differences 
between the two, however. The South African Confirmation Office 
emphasises the fact that it is intended to serve partly as a preliminary to 
admission to communion. The rites of Christian initiation were the 
outcome of considerable discussion. Both the Society of the Sacred Mission 
and Canon Charles Gould submitted drafts for a new series of rites. Father 

1 Church Chronicle, xviii (1921), 396. ; 

2 Lewis and Edwards, op. cit., 292. 
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Hebert was largely responsible for the first.1 Gould’s, however, was the 
more revolutionary of the two, and was based in part upon the Gregorian 
and Gelasian sacramentaries.2 In the end the liturgical committee 
preferred a much less drastic revision than that proposed in either draft. 
The South African rites are a modest revision of the 1662 forms, com- 
parable with those of 1928. They are not entirely satisfactory. Some of the 


features of the 1662 baptismal rite would now be more appropriately | 


placed in the South African form for the admission of catechumens. The 
question, ‘When is the Holy Spirit received; at Baptism or Confirmation ?’, 
is rather more sharply raised by the South African than by the 1662 rites.* 

Collects, epistles and gospels were considered by the liturgical com- 
mittee during the early 1930’s. For a time it seemed that a radical scheme 
for revision, including graduals and other propers, might be adopted. 
The scheme was devised and advocated by Gould and by bishop Talbot 
of Pretoria.* Bishop Neville Talbot, however, resigned his see and returned 


. 


to England before the scheme was finally adopted. After his departure | 


enthusiasm for it waned in the liturgical committee, and it was aban- 
doned.® The final form of the collects, epistles and gospels varies very 
little from 1662, though there is much new provision for a proper keeping 
of, for example, black letter days, the weekdays in Lent and some new 
red letter days. 


Some consideration was given to the question of canonisation of saints. | 


The liturgical committee received much correspondence, during the 
period in which they were dealing with the Calendar and the eucharistic 
propers, suggesting the names of African martyrs who might be com- 
memorated. Some of the committee’s correspondents had gone to great 
lengths to assemble evidence in favour of canonisation. But, on the advice 
of Canon Claude Jenkins,* no attempt was made to commemorate 
hitherto uncanonised names in the Calendar, though provision was made 
for a memorial collect to be used on certain days in commemoration of 
some heroes of English and South African Church History. Dr. Lowther 
Clarke also sent a memorandum to the committee, drawing attention to 
his article in Liturgy and Worship, arguing against any formal canonisation 
of new saints.” 

By the time, then, that the war broke out in 1939, the Province had 
revised its eucharistic liturgy and propers, its Calendar and Occasional 
Offices. The war inevitably halted the course of revision and it was not 
until 1945 that the last part of the Prayer Book, the choir offices, occasional 
prayers, psalter and ordinal, were presented to Provincial Synod for the 
first time. They aroused comparatively little interest. Indeed, the only 

1 Liturgical Committee files, i., draft dated 1922. 

2 Lit. Com. files, i., draft dated 20 October 1928. 

3 F, C. Synge, ‘South African Letter’, Theology, lviii (1955), No. 416, 57 f. 

4 Lit. Com. files, ii., November 1932. 

5 Lit. Com. files, iv., letter from Gould, 1 September 1942. 


6 Lit. Com. files, ii., October 1937. 
7 ‘The Calendar’, Liturgy and Worship, London 1932, 241 ff. 
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really controversial issue in the whole course of liturgical revision was the 
form of the Invocation. 

The Ordinal is, as one would expect, the most conservative part of 
the South African Book. It differs hardly at all from the 1662 form. 
The rest of the last section of the Book is modelled almost entirely on the 
proposed English revision of 1928, as though the delay caused by the war 
had led to a sudden, hurried borrowing, after thirty-five years of patient 
work, in order to have the Prayer Book complete. There are some excep- 
tions to the general dependence upon 1927/8, however, which are worth 
noting. The South African revisers, for instance, refused to follow the 
1928 Book in providing seasonal sentences for the beginning of matins and 
evensong. On the advice of Professor E. C. Ratcliff, they also altered the 
second half of the invitatory to the Venite to ‘O come let us worship’.? 

For a time the Prayer Book was published in three volumes—the 
eucharistic liturgy with its propers, the calendar and occasional offices 
and the choir offices and ordinal. In 1950, when Provincial Synod 
approved the final stages for the second time, arrangements were made for 
it to be published in one volume. This has been done, though it was some 
time before the new book appeared and it makes a bulky volume.* It has 
almost entirely superseded the 1662 Prayer Book throughout the Province, 
though it is still officially only an optional alternative to it. 

1 Some changes have been made in the lections. 

2 Lit..Com. files, iii., December 1937. 

3 For an amusing but not entirely accurate review of the completed book, see 
F. CG. Synge, loc. cit. 
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The Coronation Oath and the Church of 
England 


by C. L. Berry 
Member of the Church Assembly, for the diocese of Wakefield, England 





bury at the coronation of king George V in 1910, as at previous 
coronations, was the question: 

‘Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the People of this 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, and the Dominions belonging 
thereto, according to the Statutes in Parliament agreed upon, and the 
respective Laws and Customs of the same ?” 


In 1937, for the coronation of king George VI, this was amended to 
read: 

‘Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the peoples of Great 
Britain, Ireland, Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the Union of South Africa, 
of your Possessions and the other Territories to any of them belonging or 
pertaining, and of your Empire of India, according to their respective laws 
and customs ?’ 


Ihe first part of the Oath ‘ministered’ by the archbishop of Canter- 


For the coronation of queen Elizabeth II, in 1953, the question took 
the following form!: 


‘Will you solemnly promise and swear to govern the Peoples of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ireland, Canada, Australia, 
New Kealand, the Union of South Africa, Pakistan and Ceylon, and of your 
Possessions and the other Territories to any of them belonging or pertaining 
according to their respective laws and customs ?” 


It may be assumed that future orders will show a reduction in the terri- 
tories named in this part of the Oath. It will be seen that the United 
Kingdom was not mentioned as such in the 1937 form and that this 
omission was corrected in 1953. 


The second part of the Oath consists of the following single question; 
which has remained unchanged and calls for no special comment: 

‘Will you to your power cause Law and Justice, in Mercy, to be 
executed in all your judgements ?” 

The rest of the Oath relates solely to England and to the religious 


1 The names of the territories, here italicised, are not italicised in The Coronation of 
Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth IT, London 1953. 
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THE CORONATION OATH AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 


settlement in that part of the United Kingdom. In 1910 it took the form 
of the following question: 

‘Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the Laws of God, the 
true Profession of the Gospel, and the Protestant Reformed Religion 
established by Law? And will you maintain and preserve inviolable the 
Settlement of the Church of England, and the Doctrine, Worship, Discipline 
and Government thereof as by law established in England? And will you 
preserve unto the Bishops and Clergy of England, and to the Church 
therein committed to their charge, all such Rights and Privileges, as by 
law do and shall appertain to them, or any of them?’ 


In 1937 a reference to the United Kingdom was introduced into this 
part of the Oath too, as if to make good some defect, as was most properly 
done in the first part of the Oath in 1953. At the same time, the first of 
these three questions was divided into two questions, the second of which 
in 1937 and 1953 was as follows: 


“Will you to the utmost of your power maintain in the United Kingdom 
the Protestant Reformed Religion established by Law?’ 


It will be seen that for the first time the words ‘in the United Kingdom’ 
appeared in relation to the ‘established’ religion. The word ‘England’ 
appeared three times in the printed order and in each case was italicised 
as above. This in itself should have sufficiently indicated that this part 
of the Oath applied to England only. Earlier forms made this limitation 
abundantly clear. In the Oath administered to king George III in 1760 
the second question was: 


‘Will you maintain and preserve inviolable the settlement of the 
Church of England, and the doctrine, worship, discipline and govern- 
ment thereof, as by law established within the kingdoms of England and 
Ireland, the dominion of Wales and the town of Berwick-on- Tweed, and the 
territories thereunto belonging, before the union of the two Kingdoms.”? 


The words ‘before the union of the two kingdoms’, as well as the 
enumeration of the territories in which the religion of the Church of 
England was ‘established’, seem actually to emphasise the fact that this 
part of the Oath does not apply to Scotland. In spite of clumsy wording 
(for the only ‘two kingdoms’ named here are England and Ireland) it 
cannot be questioned that the phrase refers. to ‘the union of the two 
kingdoms’ of England and Scotland. The union of England and Ireland 
within the United Kingdom was not effected for another forty years. 
There were no overseas dioceses of the Church of England. British North 
America was in the diocese of London. 

It has, indeed, never been questioned that this third part of the Oath 
referred only to the English Church and to the rights of its hierarchy and 
clergy generally. This is a plain fact of history. Until prince William of 
Orange and his wife were established on the thrones of England and 

1 Cited in Arthur Taylor, The Glory of Regality, London 1820, 187 
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Scotland, the sovereigns of England swore, as they still do, to ‘maintain 
the laws of God and the true profession of the Gospel established in this 
kingdom’, i.e. in the kingdom of England only. It was an English and not 
a British Parliament which in 1689 added the words ‘and the Protestant 
Reformed Religion’ as a further description of the religion of the Church 
of England. The Act of Union of 1707 did not extend this English Oath to 
Scotland. Instead, the Statute 6 Anne c. 11, which secured Presby- 
terianism as the Established Religion of Scotland, required that the 
sovereign’s first official act after accession to the throne of the new United 
Kingdom of Great Britain should be to take an Oath to maintain the 
presbyterian establishment of 1690 as inviolable. This Scottish Oath is 
administered at the meeting of the Accession Council and is, in itself, 
sufficient evidence that the Coronation Oath does not and cannot apply 
to Scotland. Any variation in the territorial application of the Oath has 
been solely that of the territorial extent of the ‘establishment’ of the 
religion of the Church of England. From 1801 to 1869 the name ‘the 
United Church of England and Ireland’ replaced ‘the Church of England’ 
and the doctrine of that united Church was stated to be ‘by Law established 
within England and Ireland, and the territories thereunto belonging’.? 
This form is economical in its wording compared with that of 1760. 
Wales and Berwick-on-Tweed are omitted, presumably as sufficiently 
covered by the general description used. England and Ireland are no 
longer referred to as ‘Kingdoms’, since the Act of 1801 made them one 
kingdom. At the coronations of king Edward VII and king George V the 
Church of England was once more co-extensive with the former Kingdom 
of England which included Monmouthshire and Wales. Since the sever- 
ance of the Welsh dioceses from the Church of England, the Oath has 
applied only to the province of Canterbury, as thus reduced, and to the 
province of York. These provinces include the Isle of Man and the Channel 
Islands. They do not include Monmouthshire, Wales, Scotland, Northern 
Ireland—nor Malta. 

It will be evident that the addition in 1937 of the words ‘in the 
United Kingdom’ made nonsense of the Oath and indeed completely 
nullified it. There is no ‘religion established by law’ in Monmouthshire, 
Wales or Northern Ireland. It is thus a mockery to require the sovereign 
to maintain what the law no longer recognises. The Sovereign swears to 
govern his or her various territories ‘according to their several laws’ and 
should govern as the Oath formerly declared, ‘according to the statutes in 
Parliament agreed upon’. Included in the statutes and laws which the 
sovereign must respect and observe are the Irish and Welsh Church Acts 
of 1869 and 1914 respectively. There has never been any doubt about the 
effect of these statutes. The Irish Church Act (32 & 33 Victoria c. 42) 
decreed that the union between the Churches of England and Ireland 
‘shall be dissolved and the said Church of Ireland shall cease to be 
established by law’. The Church, and in necessary consequence the 

1 Coronation Oath as ministered to Queen Victoria. 
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religion of that Church, thus ceased to be, in the words of the Oath and 
of the Act, ‘established by law’. It is an undisputed fact of history that no 
other religion has since been recognised as ‘established by law’ in Northern 
Ireland. It follows therefore that the Oath cannot either with legality or 
propriety apply to that part of the United Kingdom. Similarly in Wales 
and Monmouthshire, the Welsh Church Act (4 & 5 George V c. 91) was 
‘An Act to terminate the Establishment of the Church of England in 
Wales and Monmouthshire’. It enacted that ‘the Church of England, so 
far as it extends to and exists in Wales and Monmouthshire . . . shall cease 
to be established by Law.’ Hence by 1937 there was no ‘religion established 
by law’ in Northern Ireland, Wales or Monmouthshire. 

It appears to have been thought at the time that by adding the words 
‘in the United Kingdom’ to Part 2 of the Coronation Oath, its territorial 
application was thereby limited, and that without those words the Oath 
would have applied to all the territories covered by Part 3 of the Oath. 
Thus The Times in a leading article said, by this change ‘. . . the under- 
taking to maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion established by law 
was limited to the United Kingdom’ .+ 

The truth, however, is as stated above. The amendment actually 
extended (or purported to extend) the undertaking from part only of the 
United Kingdom (namely, England excluding Monmouthshire and 
Wales) to the whole of the United Kingdom. This was recognised by 
Professor P. E. Schramm, who wrote that the amendment, ‘. . . extended 
the promise to maintain the Protestant Reformed Religion from England 
to the United Kingdom’.? It is now here contended that this extension 
was unconstitutional and also illegal, as being contrary to the statutes 
mentioned above, and that it rendered the Sovereign’s promise impossible 
of fulfilment. 

The 1937 amendment was illegal in the manner in which it was made. 
The Coronation Oath is a statutory Oath and can be amended or suspen- 
ded only by legislation. The wording of the Oath was changed on 20 
February 1937 on the authority of the Privy Council only. Prof. Schramm 
wrote at the time: “The authority quoted for these changes was the Statute of 
Westminster, but it is not clear how that statute sanctioned ... the altera- 
tions of those parts of the Oath which refer to the Church of England. . . .”* 

The Times, in a leading article of 7 February 1953, went further and 
roundly condemned the changes as illegal: “The amendments of 1937 were 
made on the sole authority of the Cabinet; and by assuming that they had 
the right to do so they can be held to have misconceived the history and 
significance of the Statutory Oath. Its constitutional purpose is to restrain 
the exercise of the royal prerogative, which is precisely that power in the 
State which is wielded, under the guise of advisers and executants of the 
Sovereign’s policy, by Cabinet Ministers themselves. Thus, by altering 


1 The Times, 7 January 1953. ; 
2 P, Ernst Schramm, A History of the English Coronation (tr. L. G. Wickham Legg), 


Oxford 1931, 225. 3 Tbid., 273. 
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the Oath, they were in effect claiming by their own motion to vary the 
terms on which Parliament permitted them to hold office. The result in 
1937 was that Archbishop Lang at the Coronation had to depart from the 
law at the very moment when he was most solemnly adjuring the King to 
obey it. Since in any case legislation is required to give effect to the changes 
recently agreed upon in the Royal Style and Titles, it should be possible 


in the same Bill to avoid the repetition of this anomaly in the coming Coro- | 


nation.’ Unfortunately this was never done and what is said of the position 
in which Dr. Lang found himself at the coronation of king George VI 
applied to his successor at the coronation of queen Elizabeth II. The con- 
clusion of that leading article has, nevertheless, remained unchallenged: 
‘For only Parliament can give lawful authority to a new Oath.’ 

It remains to point out that there are certain islands not in the United 
Kingdom, and a Mediterannean island whose inclusion in the kingdom 
has been proposed. The two States which constitute the Channel Islands— 
viz. (1) Jersey, and (2) Guernsey and its Dependencies—are integral parts 
of the English diocese of Winchester. Being no part of the United Kingdom 
they have been unilaterally excluded from the application of the Corona- 
tion Oath. So has the Isle of Man, which, too, is no part of the United 
Kingdom, but where too the religion of the Church of England is recog- 
nised as ‘by law established’. The island constitutes a separate diocese in 
the province of York. If the proposal to ‘intergrate’ Malta into the United 
Kingdom is ever revived and made effective, the current Coronation Oath 
will apply to that island too. This would involve the Sovereign in a flagrant 
violation of the Maltese constitution, which declares that: ‘The religion 
of Malta is the Roman Catholic Apostolic Religion.’ 

It is contended that the third part of the Coronation Oath is both 
meaningless and illegal. However, the words ‘in the United Kingdom’ 
form no part of the Oath as legally enacted. It may be held that no legisla- 
tion is necessary or even possible to restore what still legally stands, and 
what is necessary is a declaration re-affirming the 1910 form for Part 3 of 
the Oath and rescinding the 1937 order. On the other hand, parliament 
may have to determine the future form of the Oath, if only to remove 
doubt created by the illegal alterations of 1937. A bill for that purpose 
would give parliament the opportunity to consider also the words added 
to the Oath in 1689, viz. ‘and the Protestant Reformed Religion established 
by law’. Are the words here used the most correct ones to describe or 
designate the religion of the Church of England? This and other questions 
could then be impartially considered. Are those words currently used 
to-day for that purpose? Have they the same connotation now as they 
had in 1689? Has their use in this context ever been the subject of serious 
protest or objection? 

First of all questions, one might ask—In what religion does the 
Sovereign declare his belief and to what Church does he proclaim his 
allegiance in the Coronation Rite itself? In the Nicene Creed, here and at 
every Eucharist, the Sovereign professes his belief in ‘One Catholic and 
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Apostolic Church’. Later the archbishop of Canterbury presents him with 
the Kingly Sword, saying: ‘With this Sword protect the Holy Church of 
God.’ Then a ring is placed on his finger, with the words: ‘Receive the 
Ring of Kingly Dignity, and the seal of (the) Catholic Faith,’ and as you 
are this day consecrated to be our Head and Prince, so may you continue 
steadfastly a Defender of Christ’s Religion.’ Clearly the religion of the 
Sovereign is the Catholic Religion as taught by the Church of England. 

The answers can be given to the other questions. The Church of 
England does not, in any of its creeds, articles, canons or other formularies, 
use or recognise the term ‘Protestant Reformed’. Its use in the Act of 1689 
thus had no ecclesiastical authority or precedent. It is important also to 
recognise that it was not until more than a century and a half after the 
breach with the See of Rome that the words were applied to describe the 
religion of the Church of England. It would be but reasonable and proper 
that only such words should be used as are used by the Church in question. 
This is not to deny that the Church of England is in any true sense either 
Protestant or Reformed. The matter was well put by the late Dr. Headlam, 
bishop of Gloucester: “The Church of England is fundamentally Catholic 
and incidentally Protestant, for her Protestantism would cease if the 
Papacy gave up its unjust claims’? including (most English Churchmen 
would say) the post-Reformation claims that the doctrines of the Im- 
maculate Conception and Assumption of Our Lady are essential articles 
of the Catholic Faith. If the English Church is fundamentally Catholic 
and only incidentally Protestant the Coronation Oath should be re-worded 
accordingly. 

It is not theologians only who reject the words. Various Government 
and Service Departments require to know a person’s religion. It is quite 
unknown for any member of the Church of England to answer the 
question with the words ‘Protestant Reformed’. The term Protestant is in 
general use to-day as equivalent to non-Catholic and as such is not 
applicable to or generally acceptable by Anglicans. 

It can be answered, too, that objections have been raised to the words 
‘Protestant Reformed’. An attempt was made in 1689, after the successful 
coup d’etat by prince William of Orange, to induce the Canterbury 
Convocation to use the word ‘Protestant’ as descriptive of the Church of 
England. Convocation refused ‘lest in the minds of the people the Church 
of England might in any sense be identified or confounded with Protestant 
sects in Germany, or with certain religious bodies dissenting from our own 
communion in this country’. Objections were made as recently as the 
coronations of king Edward VII (1902) and king George V (1g10). In 
the Memoirs of Archbishop [Frederick] Temple, Dr. George Forrest Browne, 


1 From the Latin—‘Accipe regie dignitatis annulum et per hunc in te Catholice Fidei 
signaculum.’ 
2 Cited in B. G. Hoskins, A Simple Catechism on the Catholicity and continuity of the Church 
of England, London 1929, repr. 1954, II. : 
3 'T. Moore and A. Brinckman, The Anglican Brief against Roman Claims, London 1893, 
532. 
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bishop of Bristol, gives some account of the very strong objections raised 
in 1902 to the words ‘Protestant Reformed’. The words appeared in an 
Order of Service for use in churches on Coronation Day, and were vir- 
tually a quotation from the Oath as actually administered. Dr. Browne 
regretted that those words were quoted without any quotation of the 
other words used elsewhere in the Coronation Service where the religion 
of the Sovereign is mentioned. By such action, he wrote, ‘a one-sided 
impression, on a point of deep moment to large numbers of loyal members 
of the Church of England, was conveyed by the form as issued’.} 

In 1910 the next archbishop of Canterbury, Dr. Randall Davidson, 
faced with considerable success a crisis on the same issue, though raised 
in the context of the Declaration required of the Sovereign at his accession. 
This declaration is in no way necessary to, or even consequential on, the 
Anglican (or so-called Protestant) Succession. It dates from the Gun- 
powder Plot of 1678, but was extended in its application to the Sovereign 
by an Act of 1689. The Sovereign repudiated certain doctrines and 
practices of the Roman Catholic Church. Roman Catholics not un- 
naturally resented both the content and the language of the Declaration. 
The Prime Minister (Mr. H. H. Asquith) confered with the Primate about 
its revision. Unfortunately Mr. Asquith did not confine his suggestions to 
the professed purpose of the revision. As Dr. Bell records in his biography 
of Davidson, Mr. Asquith proposed that the Sovereign should declare 
himself to be ‘a faithful member of the Protestant Reformed Church by 
law established in England’. 

The Primate informed Mr. Asquith that ‘the term “Protestant Re- 
formed Church by law established” would be greatly resented’.2 He 
stated his objections at length, both in an interview and in a mem- 
orandum, and made alternative suggestions. Dr. Davidson saw no reason 
why the Sovereign should not here simply declare himself to be ‘a member 
of the Church of England’. It is unfortunate that this suggestion was 
not accepted, but Dr. Bell records thai it left the Prime Minister in ‘a con- 
dition of extreme irritation’!* Later the Primate stated that ‘What we 
do object to is some new definition or attempted definition of the Church 
of England’4—the very thing which was done in 1689. Finally the 
Prime Minister scored a partial triumph, for since 1910 only each British 
Sovereign on accession has solemnly and sincerely declared that he is ‘a 
true Protestant’. 

If, then, the Oath can and should be revised and other words sub- 
stituted for ‘Protestant Reformed’, the last question is, what other words? 
It would seem to many Church people—and, as stated above, this part 
of the Oath refers only to the Church of England—that proper terminology 
should be found in, and taken from, the Book of Common Prayer. Why 
not—‘the Catholic Religion as established by law’ or ‘the Reformed 

1 Memoirs of Archbishop [Frederick] Temple, ed. E. G. Sandford, London 1906, ii. 372. 


2G. K. A. Bell, Randall Davidson, Oxford 1952, i. 614. 
3 Tbid., 615. 4 Ibid., 616. 
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Catholic Religion .. .2? Any revision should, however, not only remove 
words which are a matter of controversy and a source of discord, but put 
in their place words which would unite rather than divide. It is the 
divisive character of the 1689 words which is their most obvious fault. 
Would it not meet the requirements alike of truth and charity if the Oath 
read thus: 


‘Will you to the utmost of your power maintain the Laws of God and 
the true profession of the Gospel? Will you to the utmost of your power 
maintain the Christian Religion established by law?’ etc. 


Christianity is still ‘established by law’ in England in one form and in 
Scotland in another. Many thousands outside both establishments also 
‘profess and call themselves Christians’. ‘All sober, peaceable, and truly 
conscientious sons of the Church of England’! might surely say, with the 
saintly puritan and presbyterian Richard Baxter, ‘Christianity is our 
religion. Protesting against Popery is our negation. . . . Christianity is it 
that we are agreed in and that is our religion and nothing but that’.* 


1 Preface to the 1662 edition of the Book of Common Prayer. 
2 A Key for Catholics, ed. J. Alport, 1839, Preface, xix. 
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Jahrbuch fiir Antike und Christentum, Jahrgang 1, 1958. Pp. 160 +8 plates. Miinster 


Westfalen: Aschendorffsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1958. DM. 17.50 | 


(bound), DM. 15.00 (paper). 
This new year book edited at the Franz-Joseph-Délger-Institut of the 


university of Bonn, continues the tradition of Délger’s Antike und Christentum | 


which stopped publication after his death in 1940. The chief editor, Professor 
Theodor Klauser, Délger’s successor at Bonn, is also the editor of the Reallexikon 
fiir Antike und Christentum, which has quickly established itself as an outstanding 


and indispensable reference work in the field of Early Christian studies. This ' 


fact in itself should secure a warm welcome for the new venture. 

The volume starts with a posthumous paper by F. J. Délger, ‘Beitrage zur 
Geschichte des Kreuzzeichens, I’, dealing in part with patristic texts in which 
an attempt is made to trace symbolic allusions to the sign of the cross in the Old 
Testament. The longest and mosty weighty article comes from Professor 
Klauser himself: ‘Studien zur Entstehungsgeschichte der christlichen Kunst, I’. 
It deals with the figure of the Good Shepherd in the art of late antiquity, and 
arrives at the conclusion that the image of the Good Shepherd is not in itself a 
Christian symbol and does not automatically make any monument on which 
it appears a Christian monument. The shepherd carrying a sheep on his 
shoulder was a common pagan motif which enjoyed great popularity through- 
out the late Roman world; it had no religious meaning, but was a popular 
symbol of rural life. It adorned beakers, clay lamps and other pagan objects of 
daily use whose secular character cannot be doubted. Statues and statuettes 
of shepherds were used as garden ornaments or sepulchral monuments because 
they alluded to the joys of country life. It follows that sarcophagi with the figure 
of the Good Shepherd, the Christian character of which is usually taken for 
granted, should not be considered Christian unless there is other independent 
evidence. One of the most famous of them all, now in the Lateran Museum, 
no. 181, which shows three shepherds on pedestals among vintaging putti and 
has a place of honour in every history of Early Christian art, is in reality a 
pagan work, a poetical representation of a vineyard in which the statues had 
actually been erected as symbols of a bucolic way of life. The fundamental 
importance of this study can hardly be exaggerated; all students of Early 
Christian art will keenly look forward to the second article in this series, which 
Klauser is going to devote to the orans figure. 

It is unfortunately not possible to summarise here every article in turn. 
E. Stommel, whose premature death last year is a serious loss to Early Christian 
studies, examines the interrelations of imperial and episcopal privileges in the 
light of recent publications and attacks an attempt by H. U. Instinsky to 
connect the ‘exalted cathedra’ of bishop Paul of Antioch, mentioned by 
Eusebius, with the elevated throne-of the Roman emperor. A. v. Gerkan takes 
up the controversial subject of the tomb of St. Peter, and refutes the contention 
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of the Vatican excavators that there is evidence to show that the apostle’s 
tomb, which the excavations failed to locate, was below the tropaion. L. Koep 
discusses the religious and political significance of the consecration coins of 
Constantine the Great, the last of their kind to be struck. E. Stommel devotes 
a short paper to the representations of Jonah in Early Christian art, their non- 
biblical literary sources, and their original symbolical meaning. Several smaller 
contributions, book reviews and two articles (‘Aethiopia’ and ‘Amen’) written 
as supplements to the Reallexikon round off the rich and varied contents of this 
volume, which is a lively and outstanding contribution to Early Christian 
studies. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON, H. BucuHTHAL 

WaARBURG INSTITUTE 


Politische Metaphysik von Solon bis Augustin. By Arnold A. T. Ehrhardt. Band I: 
Die Gottesstadt der Griechen und Rimer. Pp. x +324; Band II: Die christliche 
Revolution. Pp. x + 308. Tiibingen: J. C. B. Mohr (Paul Siebeck), 1959. 
DM. 65.v0. 

Dr. Ehrhardt had already made a name for himself in the field of Roman 
Law before he turned professionally to theological studies. English readers will 
know him best from his work on the Apostolic Succession but for many years 
he has also contributed a rapid succession of articles to Festschrifts and learned 
periodicals on a wide range of subjects. 

His encyclopaedic learning is fully deployed in the present work with its 
variety of themes, copious references and illuminating footnotes. It requires a 
veritable vir quadratus, historian, jurist, philosopher and theologian to handle 
it satisfactorily and it is to be doubted whether any other single scholar could 
have accomplished this task. 

The first volume traces the political metaphysic of classical society cul- 
minating in the quasi-divine political framework of the Roman Empire. The 
second volume treats of the Christian reaction to this religious, philosophical 
and social order. This is described by the author as ‘the Christian Revolution’, 
not, of course, in the sense of a reign of terror and destruction but as a radical 
critical comment on the régime which sought to offer a practical alternative 
under the Kingship of Christ. Whether ‘revolution’ is exactly the right word 
may perhaps be questionable. 

To the Left of the Christian Revolution (from the point of view of political 
metaphysics) comes the Anarchist, represented in this period chiefly by the 
Gnostics and Mystics of a Platonising kind. To the right should be placed the 
Collaborationists, but the author will have nothing to do with the efforts of 
previous scholars to place any significant name in this category. If the touch- 
stone is conscious acceptance of the religions of contemporary society, then he 
is unquestionably right, but many will prefer to find a more positive attitude 
to pagan society in a writer like Clement of Alexandria whose indebtedness to 
contemporary Stoic ethics is plain to see. At a lower level, as the third century 
proceeds there seem to be traces of a practical collaboration with the Empire. 
Paul of Samosata entered politics in no small way and the Canons of the Council 
of Elvira reveal that Christians had become flamens. Christian municipal officials 
are by no means unknown. While a radical repudiation of military service in 
the name of the militia Christi is a recurrent theme during the period, there 
were also Christian soldiers in the imperial army who suffered martyrdom 
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\ 
during the persecutions. It is a problem how they got there in the first instance | 


or how they retained their position after conversion and baptism. Are we to | 
infer that such instances of collaboration were simply unprincipled or was 
there a conscious substratum of loyalism and collaboration? Certainly Dr. 
Ehrhardt notes the existence of a certain political quietism in the East, which 
no doubt paved the way for the easy acceptance in the East of the Church 


~~ 


politics of Constantine and his successors. ; 


It is wholly good that the New Testament and the Patristic scholar should 
be invited to consider the political connotation of words and phrases which he 
is accustomed to consider in a different context. Certainly the Kingship of 
Christ was not originally proclaimed in a political vacuum. Doubtless words 
like Kurios and Soter carry political overtones. But, while they contain an 
implicit political challenge, their significance hardly stops there and their 
primary purpose may well be interpreted as an attempt to find a framework 
into which the Christian evaluation of his Lord can be fitted. Is the political 
connotation either as direct or as primary as the author at times seems to imply ? 
It is difficult to be satisfied, for example, with the political interpretation of 
leading themes in the Epistle to the Hebrews. Later in his work the author 
admits that in one case a process of Entpolitisierung has taken place. Are there 
not other cases in which the political or juristic meaning of a word has been 
revalued in the course of its new application? 

In his account of the second century Dr. Ehrhardt clearly demonstrates the 


¥ 


~ 


= 


different political attitudes of the main centres of Christian influence, the | 


‘constitutionalism’ of Rome, the loyalism of Asia Minor, the questioning 
attitude of Alexandria. Leading themes like the third race and the militia 
Christi begin to make their appearance and political and juridical concepts 
are of relatively frequent occurrence. Whether they always retain their full 
force or are merely translation terms for Christian qualities might from time 
to time be argued. There are brilliant characterisations of the Apostolic Fathers 
and the Apologists (the political significance of the comparison of the Church 
with the pagan philosophical schools is well noted), but is the author really 
justified in dismissing the interpretation of St. Irenaeus as a Biblical theologian 
quite as easily as he does? 

By the time we reach the third century the divergent attitudes of East and 
West are already becoming clear. The contribution of North Africa to the 
Latinisation of the Roman Church is ably handled, and both African and 
Roman fathers stand together in the organisation of the Church as a kind of 
imperium in imperio. As we should expect, the author is at his best in tracing the 
influence of Roman Law upon the doctrine of Apostolic Succession, the pro- 
cedure and formal deliverances of local councils and the episcopal office. In the 
East, however, the emphasis upon a Platonic Mysticism or a Christian 
Gnosticism left the hierarchy somewhat in the background and contributed to 
that political quietism which was destined to reap its full harvest in the Christian 
Empire of the fourth and fifth centuries. The groundwork both for an Ambrose 
and an Eusebius of Nicomedia was already being laid in the third century. 

Particularly welcome is the chapter on popular Christian literature. The 
history of Christian thought has too often been treated merely in terms of the 
great names, without due regard for the secondary figures. Here again full 
weight is given to the differences between East and West and it is here, above 
all, that the political bearings of Christian Eschatology fail to be noticed. 
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What of the success or failure of the ‘Christian Revolution’? Did it result 
merely in a change of labels on an existing article or was something new and 
creative brought into being? Did the revolution ‘go off at half cock’ or was it 
captured by a new (though Christian) Augustus? If either alternative is true, 
was there really any other option open either to the Church or to the Emperor? 
Such questions are raised in the final chapter on Constantine and Eusebius. 
Here his assessment stands somewhat closer to Schwartz than to Baynes. And is 
the problem to which these volumes call our attention still left on our hands? 
There are certain hints in the book that Dr. Ehrhardt would agree that it is. 

UNIVERSITY OF DURHAM H. E. W. TurNnER 


Kirchenvdter und soziales Erbrecht: Wanderungen religiéser Ideen durch die Rechte der 
Gstlichen und westlichen Welt. By Eberhard F. Bruck. Pp. xi +286. Berlin: 
Springer, 1956. DM. 36.00. 

The glaring contrast between the Christian and pagan attitudes towards the 
poor and oppressed was one of the main reasons for the conversion of the 
labouring masses in the Roman Empire to Christianity. Of this, the emperor 
Julian writing to the provincial high priests of Galatia and Asia in 362, leaves no 
doubt. The Christians had a long tradition, inherited from Hellenistic-Judaism, 
of care for widows and orphans. By the fourth century the Church could justify 
its claim to be a ‘corpus religionis’ in which members, whether rich or poor, 
belonged to each other in Christ. 

Dr. Bruck shows how this concern for the unfortunate was founded in theory 
and then translated into practice. He has taken St. Basil as his starting point, 
for he was the first Christian leader to define precisely the amount which the 
richer Christian was expected to bequeath to the Church for the benefit of the 
poor. This ‘Seelquote’ was to have a long history in East and West alike. The 
pagan sacrifices for the dead were transformed into gifts for the Church and the 
the poor. 

It is typical of the author’s thoroughness that he goes on to trace the origins of 
the idea from pagan as well as Christian sources, and he holds the balance 
between these respective influences as he unfolds his story over the next thousand 
years. 

It must be admitted that this is a difficult book. Much of the argument is 
technical, and the reader may find it difficult to thread his way through the 
various forms of quota which the Church came to require of its richer members. 
The author would have been well advised to have given at least an introduction 
to the Christian attitude towards poverty in the pre-Constantinian period. 
The law of 321 (Cod. Theod., xvi.2.4) legalising bequests to the Church would 
also have provided an excellent starting point. In addition, more emphasis 
might have been laid on the basic divergences of the Eastern and Western 
traditions. By 200 Clement of Alexandria was already stressing the principle 
that Christian virture was assessed on the basis of the use made by an individual 
of his possessions, while in the West, Tertullian condemned the very fact of 
wealth. These attitudes concealed different approaches to the question of 
Christian almsgiving. j 

These criticisms apart, Bruck has undertaken a very valuable piece of work. 
The exact provisions laid down by the Church for the maintenance of the poor 
out of the proceeds of legacies is a striking example of continuity between 
Christian practice from the ancient to the medieval worlds. This is an excellent 
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example of a book dedicated to a specialised field developing into an important 
contribution to a vital aspect of the history of the early Church. 
GONVILLE AND Catus COLLEGE, W. H. C. FrRenp 
CAMBRIDGE 


L’Eglise dans Empire romain (IVe—Vé siécles). By Jean Gaudemet. (Histoire du 
Droit et des Institutions de l’ Eglise en Occident, I11.). Pp. xii + 780. Paris: Sirey, 
1958. Frs. 4,600. 

This is the third volume (the second to appear) of the Histoire du Droit 
et des Institutions de I’ Eglise en Occident, published under the direction of Professor 
Le Bras. The first volume, and Introduction by the General Editor himself, 
was reviewed in this JOURNAL in 1957. If the other volumes of the series are to 
be of the standard of the one now before us it can be said that the hopes raised 
in 1957 are being amply fulfilled. We have now a study of the law and institu- 
tions of the Church in the highly important period which runs from Constantine 
to Gelasius I, which is without precedent in its size and comprehensiveness and 
which is likely to remain for long a fundamental work for all students of the 
period. 

It is perhaps the range of the book that impresses the reader immediately. 
Here, as in the introductory volume, is the antidote to any narrow views of 
what is meant by canon law and institutional history. The book could equally 
well be described as a study of the impact of Christianity upon the social and 
religious life of the Roman Empire in the fourth and fifth centuries. Full 
justice is done to the development of the institutions of the Church, but family 
life, social morality, and economic doctrine also find a place, and the English 
reader may be particularly grateful for the notes which direct him to a wealth of 
foreign literature on these subjects. 

In a book of this kind it is inevitable that particular readers should notice 
gaps, or wish that subjects of special interest to them had found a fuller treat- 
ment. It seems almost ungrateful to criticise, but we have noted some places, 
particularly in the first part of the book, where the treatment seemed less than 
adequate. We were unable, for example, to find any reference to C. H. Turner’s 
important studies on the early history of the Latin translations of the Greek 
councils, published in the Journal of Theological Studies. There is nothing more 
than a passing reference to the puzzling problem of the relation of episcopate 
and presbyterate and the obscure situation at Alexandria, though it may be 
that this is being left for treatment in the second volume of the series which we 
are promised shortly. The references to the appeal canons of the Council of 
Sardica and their bearing upon the growth of the papal authority are very 
slight. It may be that Dr. Hess’s book was published too late to be of use, 
but at least Bright’s Age of the Fathers or Jalland’s The Church and the Papacy 
might have suggested that the views of English scholars in this field called for 
discussion. Dr. T. G. Jalland appears on p. 48 under the guise of J. Jallard, 
but French printers have notorious difficulty with English names. 

Compared with the size, range and importance of the book, these, and other 
faults which no doubt other reviewers will point out, are small blemishes. 
M. Gaudemet has written one of the books that are badly needed and has placed 
all scholars in his debt for the way in which he has done it. 

EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 
OxFORD 
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Circumcellionen und Adamiten: zwei Formen mittelalterlicher Haeresie. By Theodora 
Biittner and Ernst Werner. (Forschungen zur mittelalterlichen Geschichte, 
Band 2). Pp. x +142 +1 plate. Berlin: Akademie-Verlag, 1959. DM. 19.50. 

It is at first sight curious that the editors of Forschungen zur mittelalterlichen 
Geschichte of Berlin should combine in a single volume studies of religious move- 
ments separated by a thousand years in time and by continents in space. Both 
the Circumcellions of Donatist North Africa and the Adamites of Hussite 
Bohemia were, however, members of chiliastic movements, violent in character 
and each in its own way a manifestation of social unrest. 

Both authors write from an avowedly Marxist standpoint, though with 
varying success. In many ways Dr. Biittner had the easier task, for there is 
abundant evidence from Optatus of Milevis, Augustine and Possidius that the 
Circumcellions were countryfolk in Numidia and Mauretania, and that they 
combined zeal for martyrdom with rough and ready social justice aimed 
against the landowners and imperial officials of these provinces (see Augustine, 
Ep., clxxxv.4.15.). What is needed is, first, further research along the lines of 
that carried out by J. P. Brisson in his Autonomisme et Christianisme dans l Afrique 
romaine, into the relationship between chiliastic theology and social revolutionary 
aspirations among the Christian sects in the later Roman Empire, and secondly, 
more work on the ground to discover how far the Numidian chapels were also 
economic units. Without additional light on this latter question, the problem 
how far the Circumcellions were day labourers only loosely associated with 
Donatism, or, on the other hand, were nothing more nor less than the true 
Donatist men of martyrdom, the Sicarii of the fourth century, will not be 
brought nearer solution. Dr. Bittner traces the development of the concept of 
martyrdom in Africa from Tertullian down to the outbreak of the Donatist 
controversy, and quite rightly emphasises the social protest which underlies this 
movement. Her arguments both in this section and in those dealing with the 
Circumcellions proper would, however, have been strengthened by more 
evidence for economic tensions in North Africa in the late Roman period. She 
seems inclined to assume what ought to be proved. Though the work remains a 
thesis, based on not too adequate material, it is, nonetheless, a valuable contri- 
bution to the discussion of the part played by social discontents in the religious 
movements of the fourth century. 

Dr. Werner’s contribution on the fifteenth century Adamites provides a rather 
more flexible interpretation of Marxist historiography. If he does not entirely 
follow the lead given by Runciman, The Mediaeval Manichee, and trace Adamite 
thought from the Roman Empire (e.g. Epiphanius, Panarion, 52) into the Middle 
Ages, he is prepared to take the anti-heretical decrees of the Council of Paris of 
1210 as a starting point. The Bohemian Adamites are, therefore, quite correctly 
considered within the context of other European chiliastic movements which 
culminate in the Anabaptists of the Reformation period. The attempt, however, 
to find a clear-cut social basis for the movement is less successful, though the 
author has many interesting things to say about economic conditions in 
Bohemia during the period leading up to the Hussite wars. Indeed, Gnostic and 
esoteric religion, whether in the Ancient World or the Middle Ages made its 
appeal to members of all social classes and not merely the oppressed. (See for 
instance, Irenaeus, Adv. Haereses i.13 on the Gallic Gnostics.) It is a pity, too, 
that Werner has not made more use of Wilhelm Franger’s admirable study of 
Adamites contained in his Millennium of Hieronymus Bosch. The production is 
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good, though misprints occur. A more comprehensive introduction linking to- 
gether the two monographs would have been welcome. Valuable is the 
appendix reproducing a Hussite pamphlet dated to 1421 and directed ‘against 
the German heretics’. 
GONVILLE AND Carus COLLEGE, W. H. C. Frenp 
CAMBRIDGE 


Adamnan’s De Locis Sanctis. Edited by Denis Meehan. (Scriptores Latini Hiber- 
niae, iii). Pp. 154. Dublin: Dublin Institute for Advanced Studies, 1958. 
30s. 

The more one looks at this modest little text the easier it is to do what 
Bede did, and fall in love with it. To classify it as a pilgrim’s guide is natural 
enough; it belongs to the genre of extant Jtinera that reach back to the fourth 
century. Yet it is not just a guide, even if, as Adamnan intended, it supplements 


other guides. Its begetter, bishop Arculf, concentrates his report upon compara- | 


tively few of the churches and sites that he must have visited in the Holy Land, 
Alexandria, Crete and Constantinople. The attraction lies rather in the man 
himself, as he darts about among his sites, measuring and computing, taking a 
swim in the Jordan, secing if he can walk through Alexandria in one day, 
watching the Nile crocodiles and comparing the salt of the Dead Sea with 
Sicilian rock-salt. His liveliness is in no way impaired by coming to us at second 
hand. Adamnan made an excellent job of it; and so has the present editor. 
I wonder, however, if Father Meehan is right in thinking that Adamnan 
expanded the account he received, apart from the occasional interpolation of 
other written sources? My impression is that he cut down very considerably 
his notes of Arculf’s conversations with the brethren of Iona, and that his phrase 
brevi textu means what it says. It is also my impression that Arculf did not tell the 
story of his travels to dictation but only described certain sites at request. 
The Iona library must already have been well-equipped with Jtinera. 

Bishop Arculf himself sets a problem that the editor has failed to solve. 
He cannot be identified with any known bishop of Frankish Gaul; which is 
not surprising, considering the gaps in the episcopal lists. The name is in itself 
an odd one, and I should look for its original not, as Father Meehan does, in a 
form like Arnulf but rather in Eorconwulf. It may even lie hidden under a 
latinised form, such as Lupus. But the chances of identifying him are negligible. 
I do not share Father Meehan’s surprise that a man of Arculf’s attainments 
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and scholarship should apparently have failed to make his mark ‘in the decadent : 


Gaul of that period’. I see him as an enterprising pilgrim and an enchanting 
raconteur, neither more nor less. But I do agree that the arguments for dating 
Arculf’s stay in the East 679-82, instead of the generally accepted 670-74, and 
the composition of De Locis Sanctis 683-6, are convincing. 

The present text is conservative. Under Dr. Bieler’s wise guidance, the editor 
has retained irregular spellings. He has also made discriminating use of the 
ninth-century Brussels MS. from Stavelot. Dr. Bieler is himself responsible for 
the section of the introduction on the text tradition, which analyses the relation- 
ship of the four principal MSS. and arrives at conclusions rather different from 
Geyer’s. He is also responsible for the important linguistic indices. Not for the 
first time with texts of this period, I cannot feel quite happy about the Capitu- 
lationes and chapter headings. The latter, especially, seem in places to obstruct 
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and not to elucidate the flow of the text. Book 1, chap. 4 is an example. May these 
not have been added at any time between the seventh century and the ninth? 
The numbered paragraphing of the text is not observed in the translation; and 
this makes cross-reference difficult at times. The translation is occasionally 
clumsy (for instance, the first page of Book 1, chap. g) but as a rule is highly 
successful in conveying the jumpy, rhetorical style of the original, without 
burking its genuine problems. Father Meehan’s version of the involved chapter 
on Alexandria (Book 11, chap. 30) is little short of a triumph. He is to be con- 
gratulated on making still more attractive an already attractive text. 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER J. M. WaAttace-HapriLt 


The Byzantine World. By J. M. Hussey. Pp. 191 +2 maps. London: Hutchinson’s 
University Library, 1957. 10s. 6d. 

The historical sketch with which Dr. Hussey opens her survey dwells with 
unusual emphasis on the closing stages of the thousand-year life of East Rome. 
The period from Constantine to Heraclius is briefly summarised, and we are 
taken rapidly through “The Medieval Roman Empire, 717-1056’. At this point 
the narrative expands, and Psellos and Anna Comnena are put to good use in 
the delineation of some of the leading figures. The most detailed treatment, 
however, is reserved for the vicissitudes of the failing empire after the Latin 
conquest of 1204; the last four centuries occupy more than double the space 
allocated to the period from 324 to 717. After a chapter on ‘Church and State’, 
we reach what may be considered as the core of the work in the two substantial 
sections devoted respectively to “The: Orthodox Church’ and ‘The Monastic 
World’. Here Dr. Hussey is at her best, and her sympathetic description of 
Orthodox religious life should give many readers a fresh understanding of 
Byzantine piety. Chapters on ‘Everyday Life’, ‘Learning and Literature’, and 
‘Byzantine Art’ complete the outline, and the book ends with a short account 
(which might with advantage have been fuller) of ‘Byzantium and its neigh- 
bours’. 

Drastic selection was inevitable in reducing so large a theme to manageable 
proportions; but the beginner for whom this book is intended should be warned 
that the author’s preoccupation with the period of decline has obscured some 
essential features of the Byzantine State. The historical significance of Byzan- 
tium lies in its claim to world empire, its centralised bureaucracy and its cultural, 
economic and social organisation. All these ideas and institutions were its 
legacy from the Graeco-Roman empire; Christianised and revitalised by Con- 
stantine the Great and his successors, they made possible, spiritually and materi- 
ally, the greatest achievement of Byzantium—the protracted defence of 
Europe from Asiatic invasion. By 1071, and still more by 1204, the sharp 
contrast between East and West, which has been called with some justice the 
most characteristic feature of the early Middle Ages, had largely disappeared. 
For the last two centuries of its existence Byzantium was a small Mediterranean 
state among many others, entangled in Western politics and alliances, permeated 
by Western feudal ideas, and finally, in the face of Turkish encirclement, 
miserably dependent on Western aid. A far cry, indeed, from the great days of 
East Rome, when its emperors kept the barbarians at bay, controlled the riches 
of the Near East, stimulated the awe and imagination of the semi-literate West, 
and received from popes and Germanic rulers alike the acknowledgement of 
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their ecumenical claims! Memories of those earlier glories, and of the men 
responsible for them, inspired the brillant revival of the ‘middle period’; and 
the essence of that unique phenomenon which was the Byzantine State cannot 
be grasped without fuller understanding than this book affords of the issues 
and personalities of those crucial centuries when eastern and western parts of 
the Roman Empire followed divergent paths. 

Detailed criticism would be out of place in a brief notice, though numerous 
statements of fact or opinion invite a query. One point, however, is too funda- 
mental to be overlooked. The relation of Church and State in Byzantium is all- 
important in any estimate not only of its internal affairs but also of its dealings 
with the West. That relation has sometimes been called ‘Caesaropapism’, an 
unsatisfactory term which Dr. Hussey rightly rejects. Her own definition, 
‘interdependence’, is, however, equally misleading, with its suggestion of two 
co-ordinate powers of equal though differing authority. It cannot be too strongly 





ESE 


emphasised that such dualism or dyarchy never existed in Byzantium. The | 


Patriarch of Constantinople, in the words of Norman Baynes, ‘lived in the shadow 
of the imperial palace; within the Byzantine Empire there was no room for an 
Eastern Papacy’. The power of the emperor was derived directly from God; 
at no period, therefore, could the imperial authority have been, as Dr. Hussey 


states, ‘regarded as being conferred by the Patriarch’ (88). Rebels of course | 


there were (though not many) against this principle of the imperial supremacy. 
Photius, the arch-rebel, in that wish-fulfilment dream known as the Epanagoge 
(Dr. Hussey should not describe it, without more explanation, as ‘a late ninth- 
century legal handbook’) provides a classic example. But the important fact, 
as Professor Délger has pointed out, is that their opinions did not prevail. Here 
as on other pages one feels that some indication should, in a book of this kind, 
have been given that the author is expressing a personal view. 
LonpDoNn H. Sr. L. B. Moss 


Emperor Michael Palaeologus and the West, 1258-1282: a Study in Byzantine-Latin 
Relations. By Deno John Geanakoplos. Pp. xiv +434 +4 illustrations +7 
maps. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: Oxford 
University Press, 1959. 60s. 

Acclamé comme un nouveau Constantin quand il fit, en 1261, son entrée 
solennelle dans sa capitale enfin libérée de l’occupation latine, Michel VIII 
Paléologue mourut, vingt ans aprés, dans la désaffection presque générale. Il 
venait pourtant, grace aux Vépres siciliennes, de remporter un succés diploma- 
tique et militaire sans précédent. Comment expliquer ce revirement complet 
de l’opinion byzantine ? C’est ce probléme qu’essaie de résoudre un jeune savant 
grec d’Amérique, professeur d’histoire 4 |’Université d’Illinois, en étudiant 
ex professo les relations de l’empereur avec l’Occident. Puisant 4 toutes les sources 
possibles, discutant les interprétations que les. historiens ont proposées, 
s’efforgant de projeter la lumiére jusque dans les intrigues les plus embrouillées, 
il montre avec pertinence que la préoccupation dominante du Paléologue fut 
toujours, méme au concile de Lyon (1274), d’ordre politique: il s’agissait pour 
lui de protéger sa couronne et son empire, donc l’hellénisme tout entier, contre 
une coalition sans cesse renaissante d’ennemis, comprenant entre autres Venise 
et les fils de Frédéric II, les principautés franques de Gréce et Baudouin de 
Constantinople, enfin et surtout l’ambitieux roi de Sicile, Charles d’Anjou, qui 
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révait de déclencher contre lui une véritable croisade et de s’installer en maitre 
a Byzance. Pour empécher ce désastre, Michel ne voyait qu’un moyen: l’union 
avec Rome, qu’il ne réussit 4 réaliser qu’aprés des années d’efforts tenaces et de 
négociations inlassablement renouées et obstinément poursuivies jusqu’au bout. 
Par malheur, ni la population fanatisée par les moines, ni le bas clergé, ni 
méme une partie des évéques ne comprirent les motifs impérieux qui dictaient 
a ’empereur sa politique d’union religieuse; ils s’;opposérent avec une farouche 
énergie aux décrets de Lyon, qui ne furent pour ainsi dire pas appliqués, et 
stigmatisérent Michel VIII en le traitant de Latinophron. D’aprés M. Geanako- 
plos, cette résistance populaire serait due principalement 4 la crainte d’une 
latinisation forcée qu’avivaient des souvenirs encore récents. 
Préparé, dés 1953, par plusieurs travaux d’approche publiés dans Traditio, 

la Harvard Theological Review et les Dumbarton Oaks Papers, Youvrage de M. 
Geanakoplos se lit d’un bout a l’autre avec agrément et profit. Il se termine par 
une bibliographie raisonnée qui n’occupe pas moins de 30 pages et rendra 
service malgré son compartimentage en divisions et subdivisions un peu 
arbitraires. On s’étonne de n’y pas rencontrer les Deux typica byzantins de ’époque 
des Paléologues publiés en 1921 par le P. H. Delehaye dans les Mémoires de 
Académie royale de Belgique, Classe des Lettres, série in-8°, t. XIII, 4. On 
est également surpris de voir que des publications récentes, comme les études 
du P. Dondaine et de P. Sambin sur Nicolas de Cotrone, de M. Sotomayor sur 
le patriarche Beccos ou d’A. M. Schneider sur les murs de Constantinople le long 
de la Corne d’Or, soient déclarées ‘unavailable to me’. La correction des titres 
et des citations en langues étrangéres, notamment en italien, laisse parfois 4 
désirer. P. 307, note 11, lire hoc au lieu de hos et supprimer le mot ante répété 
indament a la troisiéme ligne. P. 305 et dans l’index, lire Jacob of Ferentino. 

De l’importante ‘autobiographie’ de Michel VIII, insérée dans le typicon de 
Saint-Démétrius au Mont Latros, il n’existe qu’une édition, pratiquement 
introuvable, celle de J. Troitzki, publiée au tome II de la revue Hristianskoe 
Ctenie et A part (Saint-Pétersbourg 1885). Puisque M. Geanakoplos a eu la 
chance de pouvoir utiliser, n’aurait-il pas été bien inspiré d’en reproduire le 
texte en appendice? 

SociéT£ DEs BOLLANDISTES, Frangois HAtkn, S.J. 

BRUXELLES 


Early Franciscan Government: Elias to Bonaventure. By Rosalind B. Brooke. (Cam- 
bridge Studies in Medieval Life and Thought, New Series, vii). Pp. xvi + 314 
+2 illustrations. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 40s. 

This book is an attempt to make a path through the jungle of early Francis- 
can literature and the works of later historians, and to present, so far as is pos- 
sible, a clear account of the development of the Order of Friars Minor up to the 
year 1260. It is divided into two parts, the first of which deals largely with 
the controversial figure of Brother Elias, the saint’s friend and successor, while the 
second is concerned with the progress of legislation from the time of the deposi- 
tion of Elias to the final codification of statutes carried through at Narbonne in 
1260 under the leadership of St. Bonaventure. There are, in addition, a number 
of special studies which form four appendices. 

This is, on the whole, a scholarly book, written by one who has made herself 
familiar with the early literature and who is determined to be fair and honest to 
all concerned. This applies especially to the first part. The story of Elias and 
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the part which he played in the progress of the friars has long been a subject of 
controversy, and the truth has tended to become completely hidden behind a 
screen of prejudice and partizanship. Apart from Affo’s delightfully well- 
balanced little Vita di Frate Elia, Ministro Generale de’ Francescani, which, having 
been published in a small edition at Parma in 1783, is not very well known 
today, almost everything that has been written about Elias has been biased, 
from the romanticism of Sabatier, through the criticisms of Lempp, to the 
encomiums of Attal and Mirri. Mrs. Brooke has made a gallant effort to sort 
out the genuine from the false, and has produced a portrait and an account of 
Elias which rings true. Holding fast to a clear vision of what St. Francis really 
wanted, and realising how impossible it was for this ideal to survive the growth 
and expansion of the Order, she is able to see Elias as only one of the leaders 
who faced the realities of the problem which confronted them and tried to 
find a solution which was for the ultimate benefit of the friars and of the Church 
as a whole. Her account of Elias and his government of the Order is, therefore, 
a valuable corrective to the sarcasm of Salimbene and to the flattery of some 
of Elias’s modern admirers. 

If Elias is the central figure of Book I, Haymo of Faversham is the hero of 
Book II. These chapters give valuable and convincing portraits of several of 
the friars who played a prominent part in the history of the Order between 
1239 and 1260, but for Mrs. Brooke, as for a whole school of modern historians, 
the centre of the picture is occupied by the figure of Haymo. It is at this point 
that the conclusions become less convincing. For much of what is said here the 
evidence is flimsy, and the writer is driven to a spattering of ‘it would seem 
thats’, ‘probablys’, ‘may have beens’, ‘likelihoods’, etc., the almost inevitable 
result of which is that, in time, some of the ‘probabilities’ are treated as facts. 
This comes out particularly in the account of the development of the statutes 
from 1239 to 1260. At Elias’s deposition in the former year some statutes were 
undoubtedly passed by the Chapter, anxious to prevent a repetition of the tyranny 
under which they had suffered for the last seven years. But what those statutes 
were it is very hard to say. Salimbene writes of a ‘vast number’ of decrees which 
were passed, though not ‘confirmed’; but beyond that rather vague statement 
we have little to go on; and Mrs. Brooke’s attempt to deduce what, in fact, 
was legislated upon in 1239 is not wholly convincing. Still less convincing is her 
account of the work of Haymo of Faversham. “The temper of the 1242 Chapter’, 
she writes ‘revealed both by its constructive activity and restraint, was perhaps 
in part due to Haymo’s controlling influence’ (240). On the next few pages she 
gives an account of just what this Chapter performed. But when we try to 
discover the evidence for this we are baffled. Indeed, there is no certainty that 
any such chapter ever met, as Fr. Marinus a Neukirchen has pointed out.! 
But if there was no General Chapter between 1240 (when Haymo was elected), 
and 1244 (by which time he was dead), his influence on the progress of legisla- 
tion cannot have been very great. 

This tendency not to distinguish clearly enough between fact and inference 
is the chief weakness of this study, especially in the later chapters. Otherwise 
it is a scholarly and readable work, and a real, if not final, contribution to the 
complicated history of the Franciscan Order in its early, and troubled, years. 

Bishop Mount, ik Joun Rieon 

Ripon 
1 De Capitulo Generali in Primo Ordine Seraphico, Rome 1952, 488. 
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The Life of Christina of Markyate: a Twelfth Century Recluse. Edited and translated 
by C. H. Talbot. Pp. x+194+1 plate. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 
35s. 

Readers of the doings of the abbots of St. Albans, the Gesta Abbatum of the 
Rolls series, are familiar with the short account there given of Christina 
of Markyate, the spiritual counsellor of abbot Geoffrey, and of her remark- 
able feats of endurance, and some will have known of the existence of a medi- 
eval Life, from which these details were drawn, existing in the Cottonian 
collection, but so injured by the fire of 1731 as to have been declared indi- 
cipherable. Now, thanks to the perseverance of Dr. Talbot, and the use of an 
ultra-violet-ray lamp and photographs, a text has been produced in which a 
few gaps and uncertainties remain, but which is in all essentials adequate. 
Weare in consequence presented with a rare gift, the first edition of a contempor- 
ary biography of a personage of the early twelfth century. The life of Christina 
gives a vivid picture of life and manners among a group of well-born and well-to- 
do English people in Huntingdon forty years after the Norman Conquest. 
Christina’s father and mother, bent only upon marrying-off their daughter, 
use every kind of force and fraud to accomplish their design, while the object 
of their schemes, privately vowed to virginity, harassed by attempts upon her 
honour and ultimately caught by some kind of verbal betrothal, eludes the pur- 
suit of bishop Ranulf Flambard, who had previously seduced her aunt, and her 
fiancé, in a series of vivid adventures, ultimately escaping to spend six years in 
concealment, at first with another recluse at Flamstead and later in a small 
annexe of the hermitage of the saintly Roger at Markyate. Christina was 
unquestionably a very remarkable person. In the course of her young woman- 
hood she attracted, either physically, emotionally or spiritually, a whole 
succession of men besides Flambard and a number of suitors; Thurstan of York 
and two eminent Anglo-Norman abbots of St. Albans were her admirers; 
and in her struggle to fulfil her vocation she showed unusual courage and 
resourcefulness in eluding undesirable advances and escaping from her parents. 
The descriptions of the feast in the gildhall at Huntingdon and of Christina 
waiting by the Ouse for the horse astride of which she fled in male costume, 
are unusually precious glimpses of life in the England of Domesday. It is regret- 
table that the writer of the Life, who shows himself such a talented reporter 
of what he must have heard from Christina’s lips, should have been less success- 
ful in conveying a living portrait of the mature recluse who was clearly a woman 
of wisdom and real sanctity. She was also, as we know from other sources, a 
distinguished craftswoman in embroidery, who provided pope Adrian IV 
with mitres and sandals; and the eagerly awaited monograph on the Albani 
Psalter, edited by Professor F. Wormald and Dr. O. Pacht, will show her 
also as a patroness of the St. Albans school of illumination in its first great 
period. 

Dr. Talbot, with some help from others, has succeeded in giving an almost 
complete text, though a few obscurities or misreadings remain and defy trans- 
lation. The MS. itself has its problems. It seems to have been an addition to a 
copy of John of Tynemouth’s ‘Lives of English Saints’, presented by the great 
Thomas de la Mare for the reading of the brethren in cursu existentes (i.e. staying 
in relays) at the rest-house of Redburn, but there is no obvious explanation for 
its sudden emergence in the late fourteenth century. Matthew Paris did not 
know of its existence, and excerpts were not taken up into the Gesta Abbatum 
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until c. 1360. Moreover the MS. breaks off in the middle of a sentence ten or 
twelve years before Christina’s death, and there is no evidence that the excerptor 
knew of any continuation. It would seem possible, if not probable, that the St. 
Albans scribe, copying a MS., perhaps at Markyate, was for some reason 
interrupted and never completed his task, and that the compiler of the Gesta 
knew no more of Christina than what our MS. could tell him. 

PETERHOUSE, Davin KNOWLES 

CAMBRIDGE 


The Fourteenth Century, 1307-1399. By May McKisack. (Oxford History of 
England, v). Pp. xx +298 including 6 maps and 2 genealogical tables. 
Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 35s. 

The publication of this book means that twelve of the fourteen volumes of 
the Oxford History of England have now been published over the last twenty-five 
years. Professor McKisack has not, however, had all that time in which to 
write this book. Begun by her tutor, Miss Maud Clarke, who died in 1935, the 
task only came into Miss McKisack’s hands after the war. Her volume is, of 
course, primarily a reference book. Eight of its sixteen chapters are therefore 
quite naturally devoted to a narrative account of political and constitutional 
history. The style is vigorous and the story is well told, especially in the sections 
devoted to the reigns of Edward II and Richard II, where the challenge to 
keep a clear head is the strongest. Wisely, however, the strict pattern of the 
reigns is not adhered to (the regime of Isabella and Mortimer, for example, 
is considered along with the reign of Edward II). 

Among other chapters, that on Parliament, Law and Justice, is particularly 
strong. That the parliamentary section should be good was, no doubt, to 
be expected from the author of Parliamentary Representation of the English Boroughs 
during the Middle Ages (1932). But the section on the law is no less impressive. 
The story of the expanding scope of the law and of the accumulation of business 
in the King’s Court is handled with expertise. The author takes full advantage 
of the advances that have been made in this field since the days of Stubbs, 
chiefly by Tout, Richardson and Sayles and Plucknett. Gradually the judges 
came to accept Statutes as commands of an authority external to themselves 
whose will had to be deduced from the written text. Yet the author does not 
allow herself to be swept away into imagining, for instance, that the appearance 
of the J.P. spelled any sudden decrease in lawlessness in the countryside, and 
she would be the first, no doubt, to agree that the whole subject of the imple- 
mentation of the law needs much further study. 

The ecclesiastical chapter contains an important reassessment of the 
English Church in the fourteenth century, which is at length receiving its due 
as a ‘genuinely religious’ age. As the chapter heading suggests (The Church, the 
Pope and the King) Anglo-Papal relations are of first importance. The great 
issue of patronage complicated relations between two powers, who had usually 
cooperated in friendly enough fashion. Edward III’s policy of seeking new 
preferment for his officials and dependents yielded a richer dividend than the 
similar policy pursued by the Avignonese popes. Each sovereign was under 
heavy pressure from the expanding royal or papal bureaucracy, whose needs 
were constantly urging forward the theories of royal and papal perogative 
respectively. The fourteenth century, as Tout has shown, was nothing if it was 
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not an age of administrative expansion. The consequences in the field of 
patronage were acute. For the moment the English Crown did not join whole- 
heartedly in the hue and cry after papal provisors (despite the issue of the 
Statutes of Provisors and Praemunire). The essential position of the papacy as a 
mediating power in the struggle between England and France and the normally 
compliant papal policy on patronage kept the English Crown from pressing 
matters d@ outrance. 

One of the most demanding chapters in the book must have been that 
entitled ‘Rural Society’, for all seem agreed that the fourteenth century saw 
a decisive change in the English agrarian economy. The manor was beginning 
to break up. The period of ‘high farming’ was coming to an end. The dramatic 
outbreaks of agrarian unrest, more particularly in the second half of the century, 
call out for some agrarian explanation. Moreover a great deal of work has been 
done in this field in recent years, notably by Mr. R. H. Hilton. And yet there are 
still mysteries on every hand. The greatest of these is the state of the popu- 
lation, despite the stimulating and provoking work of Professor J. C. Russell. 
Was the population declining before the Black Death? No clear answer, it seems, 
can yet be given. To what extent was the soil being exhausted ? How far were 
the marginal lands going out of cultivation? Upon quantitative answers to 
these questions depends our view of the falling prices and rising wages of the 
pre-plague years. Equally mysterious is the paradox of the prosperity of the nine- 
ties after the years of pestilence and misgovernment. Economic historians are 
by no means agreed as to the explanation. Much more solid work requires to 
be done before a certain answer can be found. It is clear that Professor McKisack 
has here had to come to interim and tentative conclusions. She faces the very 
great difficulties squarely and with caution. Her report is likely to be of greatest 
use to those who want to know the present state of current controversies on 
agrarian problems. The author is at her best in this chapter on the fairly solid 
ground of the changing techniques of estate mangement, changes which were 
resulting in more centralisation and in the preference of cash profits for food. 

The book has an excellent bibliography and is well indexed. One mistake 
is worth pointing out. The election at Exeter which was quashed by John XXII 
in favour of John Grandisson (276) was not that of James Berkeley but of 
John de Godeleghe, canon of Exeter. Berkeley was the previous bishop of 
Exeter, who died on 24 June 1327. 

MERTON COLLEGE, J. R. L. Hicurretp 
OxFORD 


A Biographical Register of the University of Oxford to A.D. 1500, Vol. III: P to Z. 
By A. B. Emden. Pp. xlviii +826. Oxford: Clarendon Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1959. 210s. 

Within two years of the appearance of Mr. Emden’s first volume he has 
happily completed his magnum opus with the third, longer (and, alas, more costly) 
than its predecessors. Besides the series of biographies P to Z, it gives a useful 
index of magistri under Christian names, 36 pages of additions and corrections, 
and, in a 90-page appendix, biographical notices of distinguished English, 
Welsh, and Irish graduates whose universities are not known but who either 
were doctors or licentiates at some university, or other or were promoted to 
episcopal office. Incidentally, this means that since a high proportion of English 
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bishops in the later Middle Ages were graduates, the three volumes give most 
of the bishops from 1200 to the Reformation: of twenty-two bishops of Bath 
and Wells between 1200 and 1500 only three are missing. 

Again, scholars and sorcerers, saints and civil servants, jostle one another. 
Here are Theobald Stampensis, Richard Rolle, St. John Shorne (he who 
conjured the devil into a boot), Jerome of Prague, John Skelton, and John 
Wyclif. In previous volumes Mr. Emden admitted some few celebrities on 
slender evidence (though always with warning) ; here we find John de Ponteys 
(Pontoise, Pontissara), John de Sacro Bosco, St. Simon Stock, and Michael 
Scot among the ‘doubtfuls’. As before, he exposes some legends and confusions. 
Oxford’s claim to Richard Pace is disallowed; John of Ultricuria is shown to be 
a ghost invented by Pits; and for John Roxby and William Say we are sent back 
to Kexby and Gay. Where Tout and Mr. Garrod saw two Ralph Strodes, 
Mr. Emden finds only one. 

Looking back over the whole work, the wide range of subject matter— 
matched by the author’s learning—is extraordinarily impressive. No student of 
the later Middle Ages can afford to neglect it. Just because these islands pro- 
vided few academic facilities, Oxford men penetrated all the professions and 
went everywhere. Moreover, a very large number of foreign scholars passed 
through, or established themselves in, Oxford. Two of the earliest teachers 
came from Caen (Theobald of Etampes) and Bologna (Vacarius); in the fif- 
teenth century a few humanist wanderers appear, such as Stefano Surigone, who 
taught William Selling rhetoric, and Cornelio Vitelli, who was the friend of 
William Grocyn and Thomas Chaundler. In the intervening period, apart 
from individuals like Emo and Addo of Friesland and Nicholas of Hungary 
and a few fourteenth-century Bohemians, the most conspicuous element 
consisted of friars (or is this an illusion arising from the nature of the records ?). 
Here was one way in which Oxford scholarship kept in touch with the main 
continental stream. In 1259, as Mr. Emden points out in his preface, pope 
Alexander IV praised the fount of Oxford at which not only native English- 
men but also foreigners ‘suavia sumunt et hauriunt pocula’, and drew attention 
to its ‘inclita multorum doctorum et sanctorum prosapia’. If Mr. Emden’s 
catalogue of over 15,000 alumni includes comparatively few of those who had 
studied at Oxford before the time of Alexander IV, there are enough early 
magistri in his lists to explain this fame; and the university’s reputation increased 
during the next two and a half centuries. The activity and achievement of 
medieval Oxford could not adequately be illustrated in a narrative history of 
the ordinary sort. Mr. Emden’s register provides a worthy and a better guide. 

Corpus Curist1 COLLEGE, C. R. CHENEY 
CAMBRIDGE 


Jacopo Sadoleto, 1477-1547: Humanist and Reformer. By Richard M. Douglas. 
Pp. xviii + 308 +2 illustrations. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 40s. 

The subject of this acceptable biography is not unknown to English historians 
of the early sixteenth century. For some he is a good example of the humanist 
with opinions about education. Others will have met him as a friend of cardinal 
Pole and Thomas Starkey. Some Erasmus specialists may have caught a few 
glimpses of him in that scholar’s letters, where he wins approval as one of those 
liberal Catholics through whom reform might be achieved within the Church. 
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There have been a few earlier attempts to throw light upon his career, but 
it cannot be said that they are exhaustive, and there was every reason why this 
careful, and more than competent, study should have been undertaken. The 
author of it is fully equipped for all the rigours of modern historical technique: 
he is the master and not the slave of his card indexes: his book is adequately, 
though not extravagantly, documented: his bibliography is systematic and 
thorough. His research among manuscripts in the libraries of Carpentras, 
Avignon, Rome, and Paris has been rewarding, and coupled with his close 
study of Sadoleto’s various treatises and letters, has enabled him to give a 
subtler and more convincing interpretation of a somewhat elusive figure than 
has hitherto been available. The reader will find here a lively set of impressions 
of an interesting humanist and churchman. 

Humanist and churchman: the dualism is important. It is the essence of 
Mr. Douglas’s account of Sadoleto’s lifelong dilemma, for he was a humanist 
by temperament, and a churchman malgré lui. Sadoleto arrived in Rome from 
his home in Ferrara about 1500, in his early twenties, with little in his pack save 
the certainty of a sound classical education, an admirable Latin style, and a firm 
determination to pursue the life of a scholar. He found a place in the papal 
secretariat where he was able to combine professional duties with the cultivation 
of his literary tastes in the Roman Academy. By the time he was forty he had 
worked his way into a bishopric, the Provengal diocese of Carpentras, and when 
he went into residence there in 1523 he found that despite the responsibilities 
of his office, which he took very seriously, he could hope to enjoy the contem- 
plative life instead of that ‘vita negotiosa’ he had so greatly disliked at Rome, 
referring to it usually as his ‘bondage’ (servitus). For a time it seemed as if his 
expectations had materialised. In the ‘otium cum dignitate’ of Carpentras 
he settled down to use his pen in the defence of good letters and Christian 
orthodoxy, and during the first few years of his retreat his literary output was 
considerable. The respite was not to last. Rome needed Sadoleto’s experi- 
ence, and, after the accession of Paul III, constant demands were made upon 
him to assist in preparations for a Council. From 1536 until his death in 1547 
he was inevitably and unwillingly drawn into the whirlpool of Roman politics. 
The humanist was lost in the cardinal, and the érivia of diocesan business 
gave place to controversies about how the Lutheran challenge could best be 
met. 

If this biography did nothing more than emphasise the conflict in Sadleto’s 
intellectual world it would have made a noteworthy contribution. But there is 
more in it than that. This is a revealing study of what was going on in Rome 
in the years preceding the Council of Trent. 

As more is becoming known of the beliefs and actions of individual leaders 
within the Roman Church during the early years of the sixteenth century the 
more clearly is it seen that their reactions to the Lutheran challenge were not as 
simple as earlier historians thought. They should not be considered as a single 
group working harmoniously for a counter-reformation through a Council. 
There was no unanimity of opinion among them. Sadoleto’s career is a nice 
example of the diversity of answers being given to the challenge. Although his 
views had some affinities with those catholic reformers seeking reform of the 
Church and of the clergy within the limits of tradition, the Middle Group as 
they have been called, Sadoleto cannot with any certainty be identified wholly 
with them. On the great issues he was an individualist, possibly more so than 
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even Erasmus was, and he found himself forced by circumstances to work 
towards a Council which he alternately favoured and feared. 
Unrversity or Lonpon, C. H. WiLiiams 
Kinoc’s COLLEGE 


Melanchthon: the Quiet Reformer. By Clyde L. Manschreck. Pp. 350+21 
illustrations. New York and Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958. $6.00. 

Even if Professor Manschreck of Duke University had not stated in his fore- 
word his gratitude for ‘the encouragement, assistance and kindness of Dr. Roland 
H. Bainton of Yale University’, it would have been plain to those acquainted 
with Bainton’s works that this life of Melanchthon owes much to his approach 
and methods. This means that this book is written with commendable force and 
colour; the author’s enthusiasm for the subject carries the reader forward 
skilfully through great issues; there are illuminating details (assisted by the 
reproduction of contemporary woodcuts), and the text is accompanied by many 
useful annotations. There is no other book available in English which gives so 
comprehensive and thorough an account of Melanchthon’s life and work. This 
biography should help to stimulate a demand for a revised edition of the old 
Corpus Reformatorum collection of Melanchthon’s writings, now somewhat 
outdated. Professor Manschreck properly corrects the popular misjudgement of 
Melanchthon as a shy scholar, bold only with a pen; a man of compromise 
beset by a deplorable tendency to see two points of view at once, and, by 
fluctuating between them, weaken thereby ‘Protestant truth’ in his efforts to 
conciliate catholic opinion. But because of the misjudgement to which Melan- 
chthon is so often subjected, he needs not only a biography but also theological 
interpretation. While Professor Manschreck is aware of this, he does not have as 
firm a grip on theological interpretation as he has on biography. This is regret- 
table since the balanced interpretation of Melanchthon’s theological develop- 
ment is of fundamental importance, not only in view of attacks made on it in 
his own lifetime, but also because of the criticism of it made by Dr. Franz 
Hildebrandt a few years ago. (Hildebrandt’s Melanchthon: Alien or Ally? is not 
discussed in this book.) For example, in chapter 18 Melanchthon’s doctrine 
of the Lord’s Supper is expounded; but this discussion of a subject of profound 
concern in Reformation studies is weakened by Professor Manschreck’s implicit 
attitude that the debate should have been resolved by the opposed parties 
learning to love one another and avoid quarrelling over words. (Luther’s 
eucharistic theology is taken for granted by Professor Manschreck to have been 
misguided. But since it is nowhere clearly expounded in this book we could not 
learn from Professor Manschreck that one essential purpose in Luther’s eu- 
charistic theology was to insist on the divine initiative in grace, and on God’s 
grace not being dependent on how men choose to conceive of its working.) 
Melanchthon’s tragedy, in his later controversies, was that he had lived on into 
a Protestant world which had different interests from those of the biblical 
humanists among whom his young manhood had been passed. Both Gnesio- 
Lutheranism and Tridentine Catholicism would ‘cast a cold eye’ on a man whose 
youthful inspiration had been the twofold principle of back to the sources 
and the knowledge of Christ, and who could say, and never deny, ‘On earth 
there is nothing, next to the Gospel, more glorious than humanistic learning, 
that wonderful gift of God.’ Comment may be allowed on some minor points. 
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Dominicans are friars and not monks (24). The Musculus who lost three fingers 
for accidentally ‘spilling Christ’s Blood’ should be given initials to avoid a 
possible confusion of this obscure pastor with the well-known reformer of Berne 
(229). The statement that king Francis ‘ordered a solemn procession through 
the city with the Holy Ghost carried in a brazier’ should be emended to read 
‘the Holy Sacrament carried under a canopy’ (224). 

UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE Bastt HALu 


Historical Studies, 2. Papers read to the Third Conference of Irish Historians. 
Edited by Michael Roberts. Pp. 88. London: Bowes & Bowes, 1959. 
Ios. 6d. 

This short book contains six lectures or papers, four by scholars now teaching 
in Ireland, two by the professor of medieval history in Edinburgh and the pro- 
fessor of modern history in Leeds. The editor is the professor of history in 
Belfast. All the papers have much significance, whether they are regarded as 
contributions to the study of big and important matters, or as illustrating the 
main points of Professor Denys Hay’s opening address on geographical ab- 
stractions and the historian. In this JourNAL I am required, if I can, to suggest 
how the particular papers throw light on ecclesiastical history. From this point 
of view they may well seem to have little to say, or, to be more precise, the 
last four of the six have little to say, though each of these might well provide 
stimulating reflections in the mind of an ecclesiastical historian. Obviously it 
is no easy matter to review this book. I think that my best course will be to say 
something about the last four papers and then to turn to the second paper, 
which has been written by Mr. John Watt of University College, Dublin, and is 
entitled “The development of the theory of the temporal authority of the papacy 
in the thirteenth century’. Finally I think that I should consider the book as a 
whole in the light of Professor Hay’s lecture. 

Professor J. C. Beckett, who is professor of Irish history in Belfast and is 
one of the admirable group of scholars who in recent years have revolutionised 
the study of Irish history by their resolute refusal to approach the subject from 
the point of view of ecclesiastical and political prejudices, reviews the 
Confederation of Kilkenny, formed in 1641-2, and dissolved in 1648-9. He 
examines the Confederation as an expression of national feeling; it transcended 
the bitter party conflict which, ‘nourished on religious and racial animosity’, 
split it. It belonged to the seventeenth, not the nineteenth century. “The differ- 
ence between the parties was one of emphasis, not of principle’, not ‘a struggle 
between nationalist and anti-nationalist forces’. Needless to say, the short history 
of the Confederation was affected throughout by ecclesiastical problems. 

Professor Asa Briggs reconsiders Chartism, and is especially concerned with 
the economic background of this ‘snowball movement of local grievances’, and 
with its leaders’ sense of ‘class’. The paper is a prelude to a forthcoming volume 
of Chartist Studies, edited by Professor Briggs. It is, I think, the most solid and 
important paper in the book here under review, whether it is regarded as a 
synthetic survey of a tangled bit of political and economic history, or as a 
guide to the extensive literature on the subject. It has little, if anything, to say 
about the religious experiences which did or did not influence the movement. 
Nor does Mr. F. S. L. Lyons, of Trinity College, Dublin, find occasion to discuss 
ecclesiastical matters in his study on the economic ideas of Parnell, although 
these, however carefully hidden, must have affected the problems with which 
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Parnell had to deal, and, as Mr. Lyons shows, was much more concerned than 
is often supposed. The reader is told (62) that in February 1877 Parnell ‘argued 
in the House of Commons in favour of amending the Irish Church Act of 1869 
so as to make it easier for tenants to buy their holdings’, and I imagine that this 
intervention was a fair example of his interest in current ecclesiastical aspects of 
the movements in favour of land or industrial reform. 

Although it stands apart from the other papers, the last essay in the book, 
‘The Members of the Cape Parliament, 1854-1910’, by J. L. McCracken, 
professor of history in Magee University College, Londonderry, might well 
suggest a continuous scene of racial, political, religious and economic excite- 
ment, such as present discontents in South Africa convey to our minds to-day; 
but any expectation of this kind will soon be dispelled. ‘Political questions in the 
early years were not such as to arouse enduring passion.’ The author is, of course, 
well aware of the ‘developments of profound significance’ which were emerging 
in the later years of his period of study. “There were the promoters of railway 
extension and agricultural improvement and the die-hards like the member who 
denounced as impious and unscriptural all efforts to get rid of scab in sheep’ 
(80, 82, 87). Obscurantists in these early parliaments, as in all parliaments, 
sat beside men of vision and drive. Mr. McCracken’s careful analysis is a model of 
impartial and slightly ironical restraint as he reveals what politics in South 
Africa were really like in the decades before the first world war. 

And now I must turn to the only paper on medieval and, also, on ecclesiasti- 
cal history in this interesting little book: Mr. Watt’s discussion of the temporal 
authority of the papacy in the thirteenth century, by which he means especially 
the half-century from c. 1225 to c. 1275. The title does not quite convey the 
range and complexity of the matters discussed, for Mr. Watt is concerned with 
the canonists at work in a Christian society and as the exponents of a continuous 
tradition of thought ‘less original in its statement than in its realized effective- 
ness’. The basic abstractions remained the same, but were not enough. Their 
repetition is not informative until we know how immutable principles were 
interpreted ‘in terms of their concrete practical implications’. To assert, for 
example, that pope Alexander IV was the first to make official use of the 
phrase ‘plenitudo potestatis’ is doubtless literally incorrect, but may be true 
of a time when canonists were faced by the relation between secular monarchy, 
whose natural attributes they could hardly deny, and the papal plenitude of 
power as the expression of a single Christian society under a single head. 
Mr. Watt is especially interested in the emergence of a two-fold tendency in 
canonistic thought. ‘One trend emphasised the separation of the powers, knew the 
natural political order, paid adequate regard to what was due to royal rights, 
solved particular points of mutual interest quite realistically. The other trend 
made the unity of Christendom its overriding concern. The two trends were 
never harmonised’ (25). But, Mr. Watt urges, the canonists influenced thought 
on secular sovereignty and were not simply influenced by other and notably 
Roman civilian ways of thought. Even Hostiensis seems to speak with two 
voices, and could be claimed in justification by both papalists and anti- 
papalists. The canonists both recorded the distinctively medieval political idea, 
that of Christendom, and looked towards the more distinctively modern one, 
that of the sovereign ruler (see 23-26). It will be or should be the duty of the 
historian to trace this double trend, not as a piece of outworn polemic, but as an 
expression of a social and political problem, familiar to papal clerks and king’s 
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clerks, to royal judges and to bishops. Stubbs, in his own way, saw it as a 
difficulty, while Maitland preferred to regard it as a conflict of law, and both 
Stubbs and Maitland will probably be transcended by future scholars. Indeed 
the process has already begun. 

Mr. Watt’s essay is relevant to Professor Hay’s discussion of geographical 
abstractions. Here, as in his earlier work ‘Europe, the emergence of an idea’ 
(Edinburgh, 1957), he tells the story of the phrases ‘Christianity’, ‘the Christian 
republic’ and other difficulties in the path of the word ‘Europe’. As I have 
noted, his thesis—the duty to examine the meanings throughout the course of 
history of such terms as federation and confederacy and the need to avoid 
giving these terms, as many others such as ‘province’, a fixed modern meaning— 
is also relevant to Professor Beckett’s paper and, less directly, to Professor 
Briggs’s study of the Chartists. In the course of his discussion Professor Hay tells 
his readers much that they should know, e.g. about French political geography 
and about the necessity to remember that the area of an élection or a généralité 
cannot be determined because it was not an area but a network of relationships. 
If once one begins to reflect in this way, one can go on almost indefinitely. 
The moral of this is not that we should all become precisionists in geographical 
nomenclature, but that we should not be dogmatists. One of our historical 
scholars once argued, wisely in my view, that the very obscurity of the phrase 
‘the industrial revolution’ has its virtues. It would be silly to insist that we 
should never use such words as patriotism, state, race, nation, feudalism and 
so on without saying precisely what we meant by them; but we should beware 
of using them in argument, and, I suppose, still more in historical writing, as 
phrases of exactitude, the use of which necessarily adds logical force to what 
we are saying. After all, we got along pretty well with the word ‘Europe’ until 
we were faced by the word ‘cslonialism’. 

6, ORIEL SQUARE, F. M. Powicke 

OxFORD 


The Paris of Henry of Navarre as seen by Pierre de l’Estoile. Selections from his 
Mémoires-Fournaux, translated and edited by Nancy Lyman Roelker. 
Pp. xii + 322 +10 illustrations. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University 
Press; London: Oxford University Press, 1959. 55s. 

In this selection from the Mémoires-Journaux of Pierre de l’Estoile which 
bears the title The Paris of Henry of Navarre, two-thirds of the extracts relate 
to the reign of Henry III. It is to be regretted that the rest of the book deals 
with the reign of Henry IV to 1599 only. Fewer anecdotes in the first part and 
more extracts from the ‘Journal of the reign of Henry IV’ would have justified 
the title. 

Too much reliance has been placed on Pierre de |’Estoile as a source: too 
much of his gossip about Henry III and Catherine de Medeci has been repeated 
from the seventeenth century to the present day. It is to be hoped that the 
forthcoming publication of the Letters of Henry III by M. Michel Frangois for 
the Société de l’Histoire de France will give us a far truer picture. 

It is difficult to know for whom this selection is intended. Students of French 
history will go to the edition of Brunet, Champollion et al. used by Miss Roelker,? 
and will consult other contemporary sources as well. 


1 The translation here and there is unreliable. For example: ‘la chasse de Sainte 
Genevieve’ is translated ‘chariot’ (131). 
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The general reader will need the Introduction which gives the historical 
background and some account of the life and personality of the author. A 
glossary of terms and a chronological outline of events are useful appendices. 

Nevertheless, de l’Estoile must be read with great caution. He did not 
frequent the court; he was not a high official in the government; he was a 
bourgeois trained in the law, a typical Parisian, ever eager to see and to hear 
some new thing; an inveterate gossip; a collector of trifles of all kinds; shrewd, 
practical, with a very limited experience and of only average attainments. He 
was attached to his home and resolutely refused to leave Paris during the siege 
(7 May to 30 August 1590). The Journaux give vivid descriptions of the privations 
and sufferings of the people of Paris during those four months. 

The important events of the time are described as he sees them: the Day 
of the Barricades (12 May 1588) and the flight of the king; the murder of the 
Guises (23, 24 December 1588) ; the assassination of Henry III (1 August 1589) ; 
the siege of Paris (1590) ; the murder of Barnabé Brisson by the extreme faction 
of the League. (15 November 1591); the conversion of Henry IV (July 1593), 
his entry into Paris, the pacification of France and the publication of the edict 
of Nantes (1599). 

Pierre de |’Estoile represents the educated bourgeois of the time: Catholic 
but strongly Gallican, royalist yet opposed to the League because it was in 
revolt against the king and was being subsidised by Spain. He longed for peace 
and to see France united; also to see the rights of the Parlement, the inde- 
pendence of the crown and the liberty of the citizen restored. 

The Journaux contain much criticism of various religious orders and practices, 
details of many sermons preached by the fanatics of the League and mention 
of many religious leaders of the period. The author is not always strictly 
orthodox in the matter of the invocation of saints and the papacy. 

A critical edition of the historical portions of these Mémoires-JFournaux with 
references to MS. sources and contemporary writers would be of considerable 
value; it is a pity to have to accept the repetition of all the gossip, particularly 
about Henry III. 

This book is well produced with good illustrations and may induce the reader 


to turn to the complete edition of the Journaux and to a further study of one of 


the most complex periods in French history. 
University oF Lonpon, G. DicKINsoNn 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE 


Gustavus Adolphus: a History of Sweden, 1611-1632, Vol. Il: 1626-1632. By 
Michael Roberts. Pp. xiv +848+7 plates. London: Longmans, Green, 
1958. 84s. 

The first volume of Michael Roberts’s admirable biography of Gustav 
Adolf appeared in 1953. He has now, five years later, produced the second and 
finishing volume, in which he follows up the history of Sweden under Gustav 
Adolf till the king’s death at Liitzen in 1632. In volume one the author dealt 
with the political history of Sweden and its relations with foreign countries to 
1626. This year is a turning-point for the regime of Gustav Adolf. From 1611 
to 1626 the king was mainly absorbed by Scandinavian concerns; after that 
he became more and more involved in European affairs. From the day in 1626 
when Gustav Adolf transferred the Polish war from Livonia to Prussia, his 
problem was no longer only Poland but also the emperor and the League. 
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The narrative is introduced by four substantial chapters, analysing the econo- 
mic and military background of Sweden’s rise to a great power in European 
politics. First the author gives a general survey of Swedish society in 1611. He 
emphasises the slenderness of its resources, the meagreness of urban life, factories 
and trade, the almost perplexing simplicity, which characterised the houses 
and clothes of the nobility and the leading churchmen compared with contem- 
porary conditions in England and on the European continent. The second 
chapter describes the economic and social development from 1611 to 1632, the 
breaking of previous commercial isolationism, the introduction of new tech- 
niques and new manufactures, above all the rapid expansion of the Swedish 
copper industry, and of the tolls, which from 1626 Gustav Adolf began to take 
from ships visiting Danzig, Pillau and other Prussian ports. The king’s military 
reforms, his tactics and strategy, are shrewdly penetrated in Chapter iii and his 
reorganisation of the Swedish navy in Chapter iv. 

This second volume is, however, essentially a history of war and diplomacy 
during the six years from 1626 to 1632, which led the king from Livonia to his 
intervention in the Thirty Years War and to Liitzen. We are on the classic 
field of Swedish historians. Professor Roberts’s account is based on an intimate 
knowledge of modern Swedish research and of the Swedish background. His 
position as an English historian enables him to analyse the problems from a 
European point of view and with a detachment which is as rare as it is valuable. 
His admirable command of the subject, his forceful style and, last but not 
least, his never failing ambition to present independent interpretations and 
verdicts makes the book fascinating reading. However, one is not always 
inclined to agree with him in his conclusions. 

What sort of portrait of Gustav Adolf, then, emerges from these 1,400 
pages ? In all essentials it is no new Gustav Adolf. We are reminded of a painting 
of Rembrandt, restored and freed from the dust of centuries. The king’s 
character, his brilliant genius and his unique achievements are painted with 
fresh colours and powerful richness of detail. As to the objects at which the 
king aimed, his intervention in Germany, and the motives which impelled 
him, the author gives a wise and balanced judgement. ‘Gustav Adolf was 
neither the ideal Protestant Hero of nineteenth-century Swedish historiography 
nor the Realpolitiker of Droysen. He was compounded of both these elements, 
and hence different from either.’ One cannot, Professor Roberts emphasises, 
overlook ‘the synthesis of religion and politics’ in those days. These statements 
are in accordance with the opinions maintained by moderate contemporary 
Swedish historians. 

STOCKHOLM Hans CNATTINGUIS 


Strasbourg in Transition, 1648-1789. By Franklin L. Ford. Pp. xx +321 +16 
illustrations. Cambridge (Mass.): Harvard University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press, 1958. 55s. 

This is a fascinating book, at least to a ‘Strasbourgeois’ reader, but probably 
also to all those interested in Modern European history. It is both of a high 
scholarly standard and of an excellent literary quality, combining the most 
precise information with formal elegance: indeed, it reads like a novel. A num- 
ber of fine illustrations make it still more attractive. ‘The subject was no easy 
one. It is always difficult to deal with questions about a ‘border community’, 
in particular when this community is located on the frontier between the Latin 
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and the Teutonic world, and has for several centuries been a bone of contention 
between France and Germany. The writer deserves our gratitude for having 
produced a book both balanced and unbiased, and yet in deep sympathy with 
the things and people it analyses and describes. 

The period under consideration begins with the treaty of Munster, under 
which the Alsatian territories were surrendered—not without some legal 
reservations and with the explicit exception of Strasbourg itself—by the Ger- 
man emperor to the king of France. It ends with the French Revolution. ‘In 
1648, Strasbourg was still an imperial free city, a small republic within the 
Holy Roman Empire, German in speech, Lutheran in faith. Thus it remained 
until 1681, when annexation by Louis XIV made it part of an increasingly 
centralised Catholic kingdom.’ In 1789, it played its réle in the momentous 
upheaval which gave birth to modern France. In the meantime, ‘the introduc- 
tion of new French elements was most striking and their interweaving with 
older, German ones most marked’. By the eve of the Revolution, Strasbourg 
‘had become a city more than half Catholic, increasingly involved in French 
commercial life, essentially bilingual, and dominated by French rather than 
German standards in everything from architecture to entertainment. Still, 
much that was German remained an essential part of the life of the city and a 
*‘mixed” community took shape’. 

Ecclesiastical and religious history is only one element in the evolution 
described by Mr. Ford. The most important chapter, from this point of view, 
is the one entitled ‘Catholics and Protestants’ (102-30). It analyses with great 
care the various aspects of royal ecclesiastical policy in Strasbourg. Religious 
freedom had been solemnly promised to the Lutherans in 1681. After the 
Revocation of the Edict of Nantes, protestant Strasbourg was saved from open 
persecution, owing to ‘a combination of royal prudence and avowed respect 
for explicit agreements’. Calvinist worship in the town had been and still was 
forbidden by the Lutherans themselves. The Jews had to leave the city at sun- 
down. Small protestant sects had no official rights. Thus, as the author puts it, 
‘so far as legal public worship was concerned, the equation had only two terms: 
Catholic and Lutheran’. Louis XIV openly favoured Catholicism. Mr. Ford 


gives an interesting account of the measures taken in that respect. Under royal | 


pressure Catholics entered the various governing bodies of the city and rapidly 
gained numerical parity there, while an influx of new catholic settlers not 
only from France, but also from protestant German states gradually gave 
Catholicism the majority in the town. But the strongest social influence still 
rested with the Lutheran bourgeoisie, the catholic faith being most strongly 


represented among the lower classes. The University remained a Lutheran | 


institution until the end of the period. 
After the death of Louis XIV, royal policy became less aggressive in 
religious matters. Compromises and concessions were encouraged by the bishops 


themselves, when four princes of the house of Rohan occupied in succession the _ 


episcopal see of Strasbourg. In 1778 for the first time a Protestant was appointed 
as acting governor general of Alsace. The liberal spirit of the Enlightenment 
played its part in this evolution, sometimes displeasing to both Catholics and 
Lutherans. By the end of the period, Jews and Calvinists were allowed, the first 
to stay, the second to worship inside the walls of the city. But the existing order 
was none the less ‘a Catholic order, in which Catholic intendants and praetors, 
not to mention a Catholic king, continued to hold decisive power, no matter 
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how many concessions they might make. Only if we recognise this residual 
attitude can we understand why otherwise conservative Alsatian Lutherans 
and Calvinists should have greeted the Revolution, when it came, as their 
Revolution.’ 

The concluding sentences of this remarkable study are well worth quoting 
too: ‘Such a city is what it is because of accretion and assimilation from many 
outside sources. It was, I submit, at its best in the cosmopolitan atmosphere of 
the 1700's, after the wars of faith and before those of nationality. Surely it 
suffered most as a shuttlecock for the violent German-French contest of the 
past century and a half. Only now, with nationalism if not softened by reason 
at least muted by economic and military necessity, does Strasbourg appear once 
more the composite symbol of European civilization it became under the old 
regime.’ With this statement, and more generally with the whole picture drawn 
by Mr. Ford most of his Alsatian readers (the reviewer is one of them) will 
probably agree. Most of them would probably lay stronger emphasis than he 
does (262) on the very positive link which has bound together Alsace and France. 
On this, of course, the author could not insist, not only because, being an out- 
sider, he does not, in spite of all his comprehension and sympathy, feel exactly 
like an Alsatian, but also because genuine French national feeling and patrio- 
tism developed in Alsace mainly after 1789, as a consequence of the Revolution. 
That variety of cosmopolitanism which could flourish in the eighteenth century 
is no longer possible now. What has sometimes been described as the Alsatian 
paradox, namely that a spot of earth with so strongly marked German features 
considers itself as definitely French, has always to be taken into account. 
It is of capital importance not to loose sight of this fact and not to consider 
Alsace as a sort of political and national no-man’s land, neither French nor 
German, or just as much German as French, if this province is to play its part 
in a pacified and reconciled Europe. 

I have noticed a few venial errors. The initials of the Benedictine order are 
OSB and not OB (102 and 261). F. Kiener, being a good Alsatian, who held 
a professorship in the French University of Strasbourg after 1918, would 
certainly not have accepted the label ‘a German historian’ (148), though 
part of his works was in fact written in German. There were no statues in Paris 
representing the ‘lost provinces’ of Alsace and Lorraine (262) : a statue of Stras- 
bourg, erected on the Place de la Concorde, along with seven other statues 
representing important French cities, more than twenty years before the 1870 
war, became a centre of French patriotic pilgrimages after Alsace had been 
annexed by the Germans. 

UNIVERSITE DE STRASBOURG MarceL Simon 


Kyrkoliv och Véackelse: studier i den nyevangeliska vaéckelsens genombrott i Skara stift. 
By Sigvard Plith. With a German summary. (Samlingar och Studier till 
Svenska Kyrkans Historia, 35). Pp. xxxii + 302 +map. Stockholm: Svenska 
Kyrkans Diakonistyrelses Bokférlag, 1959. Kr. 20.00. 

Folkrepresentation och Kyrka, 1809-1847. By Sven Géransson. With a German 
summary. (Uppsala Universitets Arsskrift, 1959: 3). Pp. 102. Uppsala: 
A.-B. Lundequistska Bokhandeln; Wiesbaden: Otto Harrassowitz, 1959. 
Kr. 9.00. 

The hte of Sigvard Plith’s book in the series of Collections and Studies in 

Swedish Church History published under the direction of Professor Hilding 
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Pleijel of Lund is indicated by its sub-title: ‘Studies in the break-through of the 
new evangelical revival in the diocese of Skara’. 

The diocese of Skara lies in the centre of southern Sweden between the two 
great lakes of Vanern and VAattern on the direct route between Gothenburg and 
Stockholm. The period of the study covers most of the nineteenth century and 
the conditions which existed when the evangelical revival began. Conditions 
at the beginning of the period are illustrated by some statistics which give an 
interesting picture of the strength of Church life at the time. 

When the century opened the village life of the countryside still centred 
round the church, and no serious inroads had been made in the traditional 
pattern of the community. But it was not long before changes of all kinds 
began to affect the religious life of the Church adversely, some social, some 
intellectual and some ecclesiastical. A growing cleavage made itself felt between 
the prosperous farmers and impoverished small-holders, which prepared the 
ground for later mission activity. 

At the same time the Church adopted a short-sighted policy of reducing the 
numbers of churches and uniting parishes, which created deep resentment on 
the part of many church people. In a country of large parishes it was made 
more difficult for people to attend church and a weakening of church habits 
and consciousness resulted. 

Acombination of these factors prepared the ground for the revival movements. 
These began for the most part among the poorer peasants, often in villages 
to which the railway had provided a new access. At first meetings were held 
in small groups in poor houses, but after a time the need for larger meeting- 
places gave rise to the building of Mission houses. These were for the most part 
set up in parts of the parish distant from the parish church, thus forming a 
natural focus, not only for the converted, but for any who had lost their con- 
nexion with the parish church and wished to take part in organised worship. 

As the movement progressed, tension between the revivalists and the 
Church grew, and theological differences on such doctrines as the Atonement 
became acute. The spirit of the revival was considerably influenced by the 
wide distribution of tracts of English origin, Methodist and Calvinist in tone. 

Sven Géransson’s study covers the first part of the same period, and treats 
the subject of the representation of the clergy in the Swedish Parliament from 
the revolution of 1809, the date of the deposition of Gustavus IV until the general 
European ferment of 1848. During this period the clergy formed one of the 
Four Estates of the Swedish Riksdag, which were not replaced by Two Chambers 
until the reforms of 1865. During the first half of the century new ideas were 
breaking down the principles on which the representation of the clergy had 
originally been based at the Reformation, namely its responsibility for preserving 
pure Lutheran doctrine while the prince looked after the worldly ‘Realm’. 

With the nineteenth century came liberalism, romanticism and a utilitarian 
outlook, all of which played a part in changing the outlook of the general public 
as well as of the clergy themselves. The problem became one of securing the 
independence of the Church on the one hand and of allowing freedom in the 
State in religious matters on the other, complicated by the rise of the revivalist 
movements which Sigvard Plith has examined. Churchmen wanted to secure 
their independence and at the same time to maintain the Church’s special 
status as the Folk Church. They were not ready to give up their legal status in 
the Riksdag without some substitute, and the tension between their attitude 
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and the struggle for freedom of the various religious movements was to be the 
great problem of the following decades. 
Both these studies are useful examinations of the aspects of religious life in 
the nineteenth century which their authors have chosen. 
St. JAMEs’s ANGLICAN CHURCH, H. M. Wappams 
Manotick, Onr., 
CANADA 


Amerika und die orientalischen Kirchen: Ursprung und Anfang der amerikanischen 
Mission unter den Nationalkirchen Westasiens. By Peter Kawerau. (Arbeiten 
zur Kirchengeschichte, 31). Pp. xii+722+5 maps. Berlin: Walter de 
Gruyter, 1958. DM. 48.00. 

The author has made admirable use of a period of residence and study in 
the United States to produce a first-class monograph. He has gone extensively 
into the pertinent printed and manuscript materials. His subject, the source and 
beginnings of missions from the United States to the Oriental Churches in West 
Asia, has to do primarily with the representatives of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions. He carries the story through the year 1850. 

Although the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was, 
as its name implies, in its purpose and for many years in its scope undenomina- 
tional and sought to unite all American Protestants of similar Evangelical 
convictions in spreading the Gospel, as they understood it, the world around, it 
was sprung of New England Congregationalism. And it was from that form of 
Congregationalism which had responded sympathetically to the Great Awaken- 
ing of the mid-eighteenth century and the Second Awakening of the latter part 
of the century and the opening years of the nineteenth century. It attracted 
many of other denominations, notably Presbyterians and Dutch Reformed, 
who had been stirred by these movements. 

As is proper, Kawerau begins with an extensive study of the theology which 
emerged from the first of these awakenings, that of Jonathan Edwards and his 
pupil and close friend, Samuel Hopkins. The New Theology, as it was called, a 
development from Calvinism, shaped much of the outlook of the American Board 
and those whom it sent as missionaries in its first half-century. It was influential 
in that Andover Theological Seminary from which a number of the missionaries 
graduated. Even before the formation of the American Board the Concert of 
Prayer to which Edwards contributed aroused interest in missions both in 
America and in Scotland and England. The emphasis of Hopkins on ‘disin- 
terested benevolence’ and on a universe steadily set towards the greatest 
happiness of all was a driving force among both missionaries and their sup- 
porters. Edwards and Hopkins made much of the millennium, the thousand- 
year reign of Christ before the final judgment. Spokesmen of the American 
Board held that it would begin with the return of the Jews to Palestine and 
the downfall of Islam and the Papacy. They maintained that the advent of the 
millennium could be hastened by the activity of Christians. They regarded the 
United States, and especially New England, as the home of the Gospel in its 
purest form and insisted that those who were blessed by it, whatever their 
denomination, were under obligation to spread it throughout the earth. 

In sending missionaries to Western Asia, the American Board was not intent 
on setting up congregations which would be rivals of the Oriental Churches. 
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It sought, rather, to revive those churches in such fashion that they would be 
exponents of the true Gospel as the New Englanders conceived it and be 
instruments for the conversion of both Moslems and Jews. 

By the year 1850 the missionaries sent by the American Board had traversed 
much of Western Asia Minor, Syria and Palestine to Persia. They had made 
contacts with the Oriental Churches. They had prepared and distributed 
literature in the vernaculars, including translations of the Bible. They had 
begun schools. Although they earnestly sought not to create schism but to 
transform existing churches, members of those churches who sympathised 
with them were eventually forced out by the conservatives and formed inde- 
pendent congregations somewhat on the American pattern. 

To give an adequate picture of the setting in which the American Board 
operated in Western Asia, the author tells something of other protestant efforts 
in that region. They included especially the Anglicans, the Anglo-Prussian 
episcopate in Jerusalem, and the Protestant Episcopalians of the United States 
of America. 

Kawerau, also, and rightly, takes into account the capitulations which were 
the framework of much of Western Asian Christianity, and the obstacles which 
the American Board encountered in the Roman Catholic Church and its 
several Uniate bodies and in the various Oriental Churches. 

Here is a study of which all future students of nineteenth- and twentieth- 
century Christianity in Western Asia must take account. Its careful research, 
its understanding objectivity and its extensive notes and bibliography will 
prove all but indispensable. 

YALE UNIVERSITY, KENNETH ScoTtr LATOURETTE 
New Haven, Conn. 
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Gemeinde und Gemeindordnung im Neuen Testament. By Eduard Schweizer. (Abhand- 
lungen zur Theologie des Alten und Neuen Testaments, 35). Pp. 217. 
Zurich: Zwingli Verlag, 1959. Swiss Frs. 20.00. 

There is no better way of improving one’s grasp of a field of history than 
tracing through it some particular theme. This is where the reader is bound 
to gain, as he follows Professor Schweizer as he moves through the several 
writers of the New Testament and the Apostolic Fathers, pursuing with great 
learning and acumen the theme of the Gemeinde. Needless to say, his footsteps 
interlace very much with those of his six-years predecessor, Freiherr v. Campen- 
hausen, in his Kirchliches Amt und geistliche Vollmacht. But six years have produced 
much that Professor Schweizer brings into account, particularly knowledge of 
the Qumran sect, with its very definite character of Amiskirche. 

Professor Schweizer thinks that the Urgemeinde took to calling itself 7 éxxAyota, 
and that each fresh Ortsgemeinde did the same. Then the process was reversed, 
so that each Gemeinde regarded itself as a concrete representation of 7 éxxAnoia, 
the People of God in every age and clime. The emergent picture of a primitive 
Gemeinde is very challenging. It has moved Professor Schweizer to exclude Amt 
from any, legitimate part in a Christian congregation. He fails to clarify the 
notion of Amt. Only towards the end of the second part of his book, where he 
draws conclusions from his survey, does he show awareness that there are 
nuances in the possible use of the word. 

Also he fails to come into the open on the subject of the reliability or other- 
wise of the author of Luke-Acts. ‘There may be some connexion between the 
two things. Luke-Acts is complacent towards Amt, and places the question 
‘Who, then, is that faithful and wise steward’ on the Saviour’s lips. Professor 
Schweizer ends with eight Articles of constitution for a Gemeinde of New Testa- 
ment pattern, as against the Amtskirche pattern. In short, his book adumbrates a 
programme. It appears from footnotes that he will publish in English, during 
1960, a book arising from the studies here reviewed, to be entitled Lordship and 
Discipleship. 

LANGTON, W. TELFER 

Upper St. Ann’s Roan, 

FAVERSHAM 


The People of the Dead Sea Scrolls in Text and Pictures. By John Marco Allegro. 
Pp. 51 + 182 plates. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, 1959. 30s. 

This is a pictorial record of the discovery and editing of the Qumran scrolls 
and of the excavations at the monastery once the headquarters of the sect which 
had cached the manuscripts. Mr. Allegro, who is well known from his previous 
writings for his independent interpretations of the evidence, here supplies a 
short introduction to the subject and the text which the photographs illustrate. 
This book, which brings vividly before the reader the region where the 
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community dwelt and the modern discoveries which have made it ‘news’, will 
be used by the Church historian to illustrate life in a religious community 
in Palestine about the beginning of the Christian era. 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON W. D. McHarpy 


Kur Geschichte des Athanasius. By Eduard Schwartz. (Gesammelte Schriften, 
Band 3). Pp. xii +334. Berlin: Walter de Gruyter, 1959. DM. 42.00. 

The present work, consisting of a series of articles originally published in 
the Nachrichten von der k. Gesellschaft zu Géttingen, phil-hist. Klasse, 
between 1904 and 1911, forms the third part of the collected works of Eduard 
Schwartz. The editors, Walther Eltester and Hans Dietrich Altendorf, have 
omitted one article of the original series (“Konstanins Aufstieg zur Allein- 
schaft’) on the ground that it formed the basis of a complete book published 
independently some ten years later and have abbreviated an article on the Synod 
of Antioch in 324/5 in criticism of the views of Harnack. Schwartz himself 
modified the polemical tone in which it was written in later work. References 
to standard editions of the primary sources (such as G.C.S., C.S.E.L., and 
Opitz’s edition of the works of Athanasius) have been added by the editors 
in cases where these have appeared since the composition of the original 
articles, but otherwise the text has been left virtually unchanged. 

Schwartz’s dicussion of the primary authorities opened a new epoch in the 
study of St. Athanasius and still remains of fundamental importance. His 
interpretation of the course of events and of the characters in the historical 
drama of Nicaea is remarkably fresh and penetrating. His work has worn 
extremely well though the reader would be advised to consult Baynes, Bardy 
and Lietzmann also in order to see how far his detailed conclusions still 
remain acceptable. In matters like the exact location in the story of particular 
documents and even in some major conjectures such as the existence of a second 
session of the Council of Nicaea it is not altogether easy to accept his opinion. 
But much of his work has passed into the common currency of Church 
Historians. 

These important articles have for too long been buried in a series of “Trans- 
actions’ which are not readily accessible in England and the publishers are to 
be congratulated warmly on their enterprise in making them available in 
a convenient form. 

University OF DURHAM H. E. W. TurNER 


English Collegiate Churches of the Middle Ages. By G. H. Cook. Pp. xii +228 +55 
illustrations. London: Phoenix House, 1959. 50s. 

The first chapter is of most interest for readers of this JouRNAL. It groups 
and dates the kinds of collegiate churches. Or rather, it provides the information 
for this, as the writer does not himself generalise or even expound with any simpli- 
city. Indeed, the argument meanders when it should be canalised. But later 
chapters are clearer. They are also less original. Each deals with one group of 
churches—minsters, chantries, academic colleges, and so on, but deals with it 
not collectively and interpretatively, but by means of descriptions of single 
churches, one after another until the list is finished. For each church there is a 
history and then an architectural description in the Victorian antiquarian 
tradition, as, for instance: “The timber pulpitum that stood at the entrance to 
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the choir before the suppression has entirely disappeared. A nondescript screen 
of stone was set up in 1731 and was taken down by Gilbert Scott in 1856 and 
replaced by the present oaken screen.’ Every good shilling guide for the casual 
church visitor contains such information. Why pay fifty shillings for thirty-five 
guides bound together, even though they are good guides? What the visitor 
wants is a separate guide on a table inside the church door. What the historian 
wants is the reason why: why churches of a similar function have or have not a 
similar lay-out and why they have or have not a similar architectural style. 
It is not, for instance, accidental that academic colleges were largely built in 
perpendicular style; late medieval rationalism helps to explain both. But 
generalisations of this kind are not to be found here. Nor will plans and photo- 
graphs satisfy a scholarly reader. The latter, for instance, are attractive enough, 
and numerous, but they are often too small for detailed examination, and the 
share per church is low. They are however eye-catching, and provide a senti- 
mental supplement to an uninspired text. 

REWLEY House, S. H. V. ArcENT 

OxFoRD 


Creighton on Luther. By Owen Chadwick. (Inaugural Lecture, University of 
Cambridge, 1958). Pp. 38. London: Cambridge University Press, 1959. 
gs. 6d. 

Inaugural lectures are a difficult art form, and in Cambridge they rather 
suffer from the space which pietas demands should be devoted to praising one’s 
immediate or remote predecessors. Professor Chadwick, in this lecture, conducts 
a wise, witty and often profound discussion of Creighton as a Church historian, 
in which Luther has an intriguing ‘walk-on’ part. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


Tommaso Campeggio (1483-1564): Tridentinische Reform und kuriale Tradition. By 
Hubert Jedin. (Vereinsschriften der Gesellschaft zur Herausgabe des 
Corpus Catholicorum, Heft 15). Pp. 79. Miinster in Westfalen: Aschen- 
dorffsche, 1958. DM. 4.80. 

Tommaso Campeggio was born in the same year as Martin Luther and the 
two men took their doctorates within weeks of one another: there resemblances 
end, for Campeggio lived and moved entirely within the world of Catholic 
orthodoxy and curial diplomacy and administration. In this monograph 
Hubert Jedin has presented with impeccable learning, a curiously sympathetic 
picture of a conscientious and able administrator. He compiled innumerable 
memoranda, mostly defending a very moderate position of reform. He was a 
curialist, and himself a pluralist holding many preferments together, but the 
picture emerges of a good, able servant of the Church, and this judicious study 
is to be welcomed, not least for its account of Campeggio’s attitude during the 
numerous crises of the Council of Trent. 

UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER Gorpon Rupp 


‘Registrum Diocesis Dublinensis’: a Sixteenth Century Dublin Precedent Book. Edited 
by the late Newport B. White. Pp. viii+102. Dublin: Stationery Office 
(for the Irish Manuscripts Commission), 1959. 15s. 

This is a book of legal forms compiled in the sixteenth century for the use of 
the officials of the Dublin metropolitan court, the original being still preserved 
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in the diocesan registry. Like most such compilations it provides important 
evidence for procedure during the previous hundred years, and it gives some 
particularly interesting information about provincial councils held in 1494 
and 1501, thus adding importantly to our meagre store of information about the 
pre-Reformation Irish Church. It is sad that the work should be posthumous 
and that we lack the useful historical introduction that Mr. White would no 
doubt have supplied. The book has been seen through its last stages by Mr. J. 
Watt, who has added three pages of introduction based on notes left by Mr. 


White. There are indexes of persons and places. The Table of Contents supplies | 


the place of an index of subjects. 
EXETER COLLEGE, Eric Kemp 
OxrorD 


Le Livre du Recteur de I’ Académie de Genéve (1559-1878), Vol. I: Le Texte. Publié 
sous la direction de S. Stelling-Michaud. (Travaux d’Humanisme et 
Renaissance, xxxiii). Pp. 504. Geneva: Droz, 1959. Swiss Frs. 54.00. 

The Catalogue des étudiants de l’ Académie de Genéve 1559-1859, published in 


1860 on the occasion of the third centenary of the Genevan Academy, was a | 


pioneer work sadly marred by errors in the transcriptions of the students’ names. 
The present volume is a completely new transcription, ‘selon les régles en usage 
pour l’édition des textes’ of the original Livre du Recteur, which is now reproduced 
in its entirety as far as the year 1878, when the Academy was reconstituted as a 
University. Not all the names in the Livre are those of genuine students: a 
number of young noblemen from other countries, for instance, wrote their names 
in it ‘comme souvenir de leur passage’. Nor, for confessional and other reasons, 
did all genuine students enter their names in the Livre, which, strictly, is not a 
list of matriculés. Names have therefore been added from four other official 
sources. From one of these, Nomina et Stemmata, it appears that the 1630’s saw 
a number of Englishmen at Geneva but the 1640’s practically none. In 1655 we 
find ‘Messire George Downinge Ch(ev)* commissaire extraordinaire de son 
Altesse Monseigneur le Protecteur d’Angleterre, Escosse et Irlande’ and 
“Messire Samuel Morland, Chevr envoyé de son Altesse Monseigt le Protecteur 
d’Angleterre, Escosse et Irelande, vers son Altsse royale de Savoye’; and then 
in 1658, within weeks of the Protector’s death, ‘R. Nicolls, I am neither Morland 
nor Downing for I feare God and honour the King’. A fuller notice of this work 
of scholarly pietas may be postponed until after its completion by two bio- 
graphical volumes, the one containing notices of Swiss students, the other of 
foreigners. 
New COoLLeEcE, GroFFREY F. NuTTALL 
University oF LoNDON 


The French Religious Wars in English Political Thought. By J. H. M. Salmon. 
Pp. viii + 202. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1959. 25s. 

A manuscript note in the British Museum copy of the first full English version 
of the Vindiciae contra Tyrannos records that ‘this translation was the work of 
Mr. William Walker of Darnal near Sheffield, the person who cut off King 
Charles’s Head’. Whatever the merits of this picturesque legend, the dates of 
the first two English editions of the Vindiciae—1648 and 168g—indicate.a 
connexion between the political thought of the French Religious Wars and that 
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of seventeenth-century England which has often been noticed, but which Mr. 
Salmon is the first to investigate in detail. He has produced a careful summary 
of the part played in English political writings by Bodinian doctrines of 
sovereignty and Huguenot and Leaguer theories of resistance. The religious and 
political conflicts of the seventeenth century gave abundant opportunity for the 
application of these French notions. First the Oath of Allegiance controversy 
revived memories of the disputes between the League and the Politiques. Then 
in the 1640’s the Royalists frequently identified themselves with the Politique 
party, while their opponents drew upon Huguenot doctrines of resistance to 
ungodly rulers. Later, at the time of the Exclusion crisis, the interpretation of 
the French Wars became ‘the principal theme of political debate’. Employing 
French theories of absolutism, the Court party denounced the opposition as 
Guisards and Jesuits; and in the Revolution of 1688 the Whigs and the freshly 
persecuted Huguenots made common cause. 

Mr. Salmon produces a good deal of information relevant to this theme and 
his book should be read by all students of English political thought. At the same 
time it is a rather disappointing work. The treatment is much too brief and 
cursory and the result too concise to be really interesting. The argument is not 
always carefully thought out and often leads the author into drawing analogies 
of a rather unconvincing kind. Thus, it is hardly true to say that the situation 
after the execution of Charles I was ‘precisely similar’ to that created by the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew or that there were ‘striking similarities’ between 
the Levellers and the Council of Sixteen. To suggest resemblances between 
the Putney Debates and the highly clerical Dialogue d’entre le Maheustre et le 
Manant is hardly to advance our understanding of either. Mr. Salmon’s book 
would have been much more helpful if he had made more critical use of his 
sources and had attempted to explain the differences between French and 
English thought as well as indicating the similarities. Huguenot writings, for 
example, were anti-monarchical, but also extremely aristocratic, with the right 
of resistance strictly confined to the inferior magistrate. Consequently they had 
virtually nothing to offer the radicals of the Interregnum, but a great deal for 
the Whigs of 1688. 

There are a number of minor errors. The theory of the Norman Yoke was 
not ‘first developed by the Levellers’ (139). Aristotle did not equate paternal 
and political authority (148). A study of separatist thought might shake Mr. 
Salmon’s conviction that ‘neither Protestantism nor Catholicism engendered the 
spirit of toleration within themselves, but only through their mutual conflict’ 
(13). A re-reading of that powerful radical pamphlet Mene Tekel: or the downfall 
of tyranny (1663) might persuade him that the author’s argument that the 
Restoration government taxed the poor to support an idle and dissolute court 
was something more than ‘picturesque abuse’ (129). Mr. Salmon’s book is a 
useful reminder that English political thought has to be examined within a 
European context, but it needs to be used with some caution. 

St. Joun’s CoL.EcE, KeiTH THOMAS 
OxFOoRD 
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382 pp. +32 illustrations, 30s. 
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